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PREFACE 


^HE Translation of the PoliUcs of Anatotl^ 
which ifl now given to the world, is, I hope 
only an instalment of a larger worL It has 
always seemed to me that anyone who would 
do full justice to the Polxiics has mdeed a 
threefold task, viz. to translate it, to write a 
commentary upon it, and finally to publish a 
senes of essays on subjects connected ^^th it. 
It IB only the first, and perhaps the easiest 
part of the tnsk that I have now undertakem 
For the second I have already made much pre- 
'^paration but I am not unaware that other 
Bcholars more distiagmshed than I can hope 
p be ore labourers m the same field, and it 
|ifl possible that the matenals which I have 
'already collected m order to on edition will 
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not at piesent oi foi <a long tune sec the 
light 

The text of the piesent Tianslation is that 
of Bekker’s octavo edition published in 18f8. 
No other text of the Pohiics is at once so 
accurate and so accessible to oidinaiy readeis 
The variations from it which I have adopted 
are geneially such as aie justified by the 
best kiss authoiity, but sometimes conjec- 
tural emendations of pieAnous editois oi tians- 
lators, and m two oi thiee instances my own 
FoUowmg Bekker’s text, I follow also his oidei 
of the Books There is much to be said foi 
it, and it IS ad\’isable not to burden a meie 
Translation with the discussion of a problem 
which belongs properly to ciitical scholai- 
ship 

I have had many helps m preparing this 
Translation I trust I have made some usi 
of all the recent, and most of the mpK 
ancient works which throw any hght upoi 
the mterpretation of the text A model r 
translator of the Politics need haidly expiess 
his primary obligation to the labouis of Suse- 
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Bnt apart firom the general Bonrces of 
information, I enjoyed the pnvilege, aa an 
undergraduate, of attending the Lectures of 
Professor Jebb and Mr Henry Jad^^n upon 
this book, no doubt they will pardon me if 
I have Bometimea made their thoughts and 
even their words my own. Many friends in 
Cambndge and elsewhere have supphed me 
with critical opmions on particular passages 
and I am grateful to them all. But there 
are two especial acknowledgments which I 
must make the first to Mr Henry Jackson 
Fellow and Pmelector in Ancient Philosophy 
in Tnmty College Cambndge, who not only 
mtroduced me to the PolxUcs as I have 
already said by his Lectures several years 
ago but has done me the signal kindness of 
reading my whole Translation, as it was pass- 
ing through the press and aiding me with 
suggestions which I have often accepted, and 
never neglected without remembering Her 
mann s remark about TAchmann and the 
second to my relation, the Rev M, B CoweU, 
Yicar of Ashbookuig in Suffolk, whose plea 
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sant Home has been to me a haven of rest 
dm’mg many weeks that I have devoted to 
the study of Aristotle 

It only remams to add that coiTections oi 
criticisms of the Tianslation will he gintefully 
and gladly leceived 

King’s College, Ca’mbuidge. 

March 31, 1883 


K B The marginal references arc to the pages of the 
Tmnslation, the references in the foot-notes to the pages 
and lines of Bekker’s text. 

The words itahcized, except in a few solf-ondent in- 
stances, are inserted in order to make the original fully 
inteUigible. 
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JN reviflmg the Translation I have taken 
advantage of a good many cnticiflms, 
whether private or pubhc and especially of 
two ReviewB in the Academy of December 1 
1883, and the Guardian of August 6 1884 
I have also added on Index and a Table 
showing the common order of the Books and 
Bekker's order which I have followed It is 
unfortunate that Hr Nemnan e important work 
was not published soon enough to enable me 
to moke such use of it os I could wish 

J E. a W 


HjLEKOW SonCM)L, 
April 8 1688. 
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ANALYSIS 


BOOK I 
OlIAPTEB 1 

'^Etebt Btato (roXu) b an aMod&Uon (couw^oX Tbo ol^ocl of 
oTcry anodatloD b aome Good. Bat Uio fiUto U tbo npromo 
anocktkni { tboretoro tbo ot^ect (iVXor) of tbo Btato b tbo 
t um 'e m e Good. 

The fonctiacia of a ftatofmant a king a boaaoboldor and a 
abTcmaster are not IdenUcal, tbo miit of tbo booacbold being 
differenb from tbo onit of tbo State. 

OIlArTBH IL 

‘^Tbere are two primary cnonUal aawcfaiUcma, tU. 

(1) Of mak and female, for tbe precreatloii of cblldroii 
(5) Of patgrol rokr and natnral tnl^oot, for lafety 
J (Amobs xion-Qrook xwopkx (/Sdp^opM) tbe aecond of tbcM 
anodatloia dtaoppoora. aa there aro do natnral ralora.) 

Thoao two anodations ooiiatltate tho booiebold in ita primary 
or dmpleet form (olcfa «p«ln;). 

Tho aimploit asMciaUon of eereml bonubedda for aomothing 
more than epbemoral pnrpoaoa is a rillage (nl/B7). 

Tbe aiaodatlon oompoeed of aoreral rfllagea in Ita oomploto 
form is tbe Btate. 

*' The criterion of a State is IndopeDdenee (aere^ui). 
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^ (It 18 because a household is governed by its eldest member 
hke a king, and the State is an outgrowth of the household, that 
all States were onginaUy tmder regal government.) 

Proof that the State has in all cases a natural existence (TrSaa 

TToXtr <f)V(r€i cotIv) 

The State is the complete development (reXor) of the earlier 
associations, the household and the village But nature imphes 
or denotes complete development, as by the nature of anything 
we mean its condition when the process of production is complete 
' Or again The object or complete development of a thmg is 
its highest good But mdependence, which is first attamed m the 
State, 18 a condition of complete development and is therefore 
natural 

Hence man is naturally a pohtical animal 

Proof that man is a pohtical animal in a higher sense than a 
bee or any other gregarious creature 

^Nature creates nothing without a purpose Oxarrji') Man is 
the only animal possessing articulate speech (Xoyor) as distm- 
guished from mere sounds i<pcovij) Sounds serve to indicate 
sensations of pleasure and pam, but speech is mdicative of advan- 
tage and disadvantage, and therefore also of justice and mjustice 
Man alone then enjoys perception of moral qualities, and it is 
upon a common interest m a common morahty that the household 
and the State ahke depend 

The State is prior in Nature {npotepov rfj (jiva-ei) to the house- 
hold or the mdividual, for any whole is pnor in Nature or con- 
ception to its parts 

' Political association is not only natural but m the highest 
degree beneficial to Man, who m his condition of complete develop- 
ment 18 the noblest of animals but apart from law and justice is 
the vilest For it is only m the State that justice is capable^^of 
realization, as judicial procedure {blio}), by which justice is practi- 
cally detemuned, is an ordmance of tJie State 

CHAPTER III 

As the State is composed of households, we have first to con- 
sider Domestic Economy {olKovofila) 
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DooMtle Eccmcmij inchtdo*, 

(1) tbe rdalioQS of a lUTaotster to hii ihTM (dtoxonof), 
(3) the reblkuu of hoiband az^ wife (yd^uof), 

the rebllotts of a parent to hb cbOdreo {navwrmjnnj 
or aa it h afterwardA called, irerpui^i 
uid (4) tho Art of FlnaiKQ (xp^^hmmri), tho nataro and scope 
of whldi are dfapatod 

TVe coniider first tbe retaUoaa of master and ilaTO. 


CHAPTER IV 

>^Propertj «Ti}<nt) U a part or dcsoent of tho hoosebold, and 
the Art of Acquliltkin a part of DomcaUo Ecemomf 

For a bonsebolder like anj artt^ nrost hare hU ^m i p cr Isstiix 
meoU, and er er ? propert/ (rr$;>a)l9 an lostnunent coododnjf to 
Ufe {Spyopm wpit 

I&stmmoota are eiUtcr o a i ma t o or inaaimato the 7 aro also 
dtber tcstnimcnU of prodoetbn (an^ms) or of action (vpomed). 
•J A proper t| U an hutrament of action, and a ilare U an an! 
mate p r^wa t j 

A ikro then U an animate tiutramoot or an anbtant Id the 
sphere of action (ywrjpfv^ rw vpor wpa^) 

As a p roperty fa not only tho property of its omer bat wholly 
bcdooffi to or depends npon him, ao a slaTe b not only the slare of 
hk master hot wltoDy Mongs to hhn. And thns a natnral tbro 
U a htnnan being who Is mtarolly not bU own master hot beloogs 
to sotnoone else. 


OHAPTBR V 

Are there then natnral slftTOs, persons for whom a condition 
of ibTery is expedient andjost f 

-V The ptinciiie of mleuid tabi^ottenpeiTadea all Ratate. 'Wo 
mayinstanoe the nattmlfnbordlDatkm of body to sool and 
within the sool itself of appetite to inteSoct (mrrX of the 

lower anhnals to man and of females to males. Wo infer that the 
ame principle b tme of bnman beings gooenHy Where wo 
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find persons as far inferior to others as the hod} to the sonl or as 
beasts to man, these are natural 8la^ cs. 

(The slave dififers from his master in not possessing reason 
and from the lower animals in bomg able to understand it There 
IB little or no difierenco botivcon the uses of domestic animals and 
slaves ) 

But this natural absolute distinction between slaics and free 
persons — a distinction uhicli should bo equally conspicuous in 
their bodies and souls — is not alwajs apparent, hence a dispute 
as to the justice of slaver} 

CHAPTER VI 

There are two lands of slavery , natural (0«5cr£ i) and conventional 
(yona) which are properly distinct but are popularly confused 
The reasons of this confusion are (1) that none are so well able to 
employ force as the virtuous, if they possess adequate ovtomal 
means, and thus virtue appears to imply force, (2) that the stronger 
are always superior in respect of some Good which is wrongl} 
identified with virtue, and thus force appears to impl} virtue 
Not perceiving that the existmg state of things is partly right and 
partly wrong, people either identify justice ivith benevolence and 
thereby reprobate all slavery, or define justice as the rule of the 
stronger and thereby justify all slavery A third theor} — a sort 
of compromise — accordmg to which all such slavery as is the result 
of war IS just, is clearly illogical, as a war may bo unjust in its 
ongin 

We conclude that slavery is in itself an mstitution natural and 
right, its justification consistmg in the intnnsic moral supenonty 
of the master, although the doctnne is not capable of universal 
apphcation Where the true relations exist, the mstitution <[f 
slavery is equally beneficial to master and slave 

CHAPTER VIL 

It IS now clear that the functions of a slavemaster and a con- 
stitutional statesman are not the same, as Plato supposed , for m 
the one case the subjects are slaves and in the other free persons. 
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Dot ft {larticulir tckmco (twurrjpyj^ bot tho poROMlon of 
porUcnlar qailitios (r^ micrV clrai) that coosUtato* tbo ilaro* 
muter At tbo ame time we may tpeak of a idaDCO proper to 
the daremastor meaning bj It thoadonco of ofing Blares, La of 
glring them orders abottt tbetr regular dotles. 

OEAPTEa Via 

'' Oendng to Ffaiance {xpttfumanK^ wo haro first to conililor the 
true relation of FIoodco to Domutlo Economj 

Thej aro not M&itlcal for it U the badnen of tbe former to 
prorlde and of the latter to nae wbai U so prorided. 

''la Ffamneo then a part of Docnestio Ecooom^f 
•'Aa Finance fa concerned with the means of acquiring property 
and prop er ty la of Tirlotta kinds. It b posalble that aome branches 
of nnance are parts of Ikrmeftio Beooomy wbllo othen are not. 

xn take ooe main branch of Flnanee, tIx. agrlenltore or tbe 
aoquhdtlcrn of food generally and examine its reUtlon to Bomestie 
Ecooomy 

Clbe diflerent hdndi of food prodoco sarietlea In the lires of 
animals and hnman beings. MQQUreehherbygnixing^asnomada, 
or by tbe chase, whether as brigands, fishers or sportsmen, or by 
agrlcnltare and the enlthatloo of fmlts, or by a eomblnatlon of 
two or more of these pnrsnita.) 

It is tbe Intentioo of batore to sopply Ean with, tho means of 
ighsUtepce, or in other words with p ro p er ty sofarultiaitocotaary 
to hia Itfa TbereCoro the Finance by which mnn approprlatee 
Katnrda gifta. La sneh artielaa u are necessary to life or TBefol 
to persou auodated in a Btate or boosebold, is natonlly a part 
of Bomestlo Economy And it ii theao which constitute geimlno 
wealth. 


OEAFTBR IX. 

There is bowerer a second or annataralklnd of Flnanoewbloh 
arbes In the following way 

Erery cosnmodlty admits of two nsea (1) its proper use, (S) Its 
nae u an artkle of exchanga Tbe Art of Exchange (4 >uTa^X^ 
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TiK^)vra3 onginally limited to tho barter of one commodit) against 
another for tho mutual supply of wants, and so far it is not un- 
natural nor 18 it a species of Finance in the bad sense But at a 
later date it was developed by the invention of a currency (v6fii<rfta) 
and took tho form of Retail Trading KamjXiCT;) 

(The idea that Finance is mainly concerned with tho acquisition 
of money anses from tho common confusion of money with v, calth ) 

In a word, the first kind of Finance is natural and necessary, 
it 18 a branch of Domestic Economy, and money is only its means, 
the second is unnatural and unnecessary, and the unlimited acqui- 
sition of money is its end 

The two kinds of Finance are apt to be more or less confused, 
as they both make use of tho same matonal, nz money, although 
not m tho same way But tho desire of constantly accumulating 
money arises from an anxiety about tho means of living rather 
than of livmg well or from an inadequate conception of living well 


CHAPTER X 

We are now m a position to determine more exactly the rela- 
faon of the good or natural Finance to Domestic Economy In 
one sense it is and in another it is not a part of Domestic Economy 
The householder or statesman is in a certain sense concerned with 
the financial means, as he is also with the health, of his household 
or State, but m either case there is a subordmate art — the Art 
of Finance or the Art of Medicine — wluch deals directly and 
specially with the subject In stnetness however financial means 
are pre-reqmsites which it is the busmess of Nature to provide 
and of the householder or statesman to use 

Of all the forms of unnatural Fmance none is so objectionable 
as petty usury (17 o^oXoaTanicj ) , for m it money is put to 
wholly unnatural use, being employed not as a medium of exchange 
but as a direct means of gam. Hence the name tSkos (lit off- 
sprmg) , for children are hke their parents, and mterest is money 
bom of money 
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OnAPTER \1 

(Intiice resmrded from Uio prmctkal iHe. 

(A) The fobdiridoM of Fhancolfl the luitnrml or proper Moie 
are 

(I) Stochfkmtng 

(t) IlDibtndrT Indoding both aj^ricnlLaro and tbo colUra* 
Uon of tree*. 

(J) Bcekccpfanf. 

(4) The Dunsgement of flih and fowU. 

(B) Unnatoral Flnaoet^ Lo. Fimneo which conifrU In ex 
change, comprUot 

(1) Commerce, htdodUtg marine tnulo Inland 

trade (tf/opn/yta) and tbopkeoplng (vapJoramr). 

fS) Unrj (rvoopfft). 

(3) ntred hboar (juaBapM). 

(0) Betwooa tbcM Dm a third kind of Finance, to which be- 
long all aoefa arU a< depend open tho earth or those prtMlncta of 
the earth which arc oeefol, altbongfa they do not jldd fmlt, ag 
wood-enttiog (iXonftla) and mining (furaXXrvTua;) gcnerall]' 

The rarkni enbdlrUhxts of practical Flnanco ^to been treated 
bjpartlcnlar wrltera. Among firtandal achemea the adrantage of 
a moDopolj’ is fllnttrttcd bj anecdotea of Thales and a SkBlan 
apecnlator 


OIUPTBR XIL 

* Of the dlrlalons of Oomostle Eecoany two, tIz. tbo relatlona 
of a master to his alaroa and Fhiaoeo, hare now been consldored. 
There remain tho rdatioos of a OUher to hU chfldron and of 
a hnshond to his wrlfa Tbe rolo of a bnahond orer hU wife Is Hko 
the mlo of a atitetmnn orer tbe dtlaena of a constitatlonal State 
(nXmnO except that It la permanent That of a father otbt Ua 
children U Sko the role of a king orer hit aehjeota (/SacnXunf), 
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CIIAPTEll XIII 

A question arises as to the capacity of 8la\ cs and of women 
and clnldren for virtue Is tlio % irtuo of master and 8la\ o, huslnnd 
and infe, father and child and gcncrallv of natiinl niler and 
natural subject tho same or different ? Tlic answer is that thej 
are all capable of Mrtue, but there are different kinds or degrees 
of virtue, and each most posse'^s it in such a manner us is suitable 
to tho performance of his proper functions 

IVo have still to consider uhether a certain Mrtue is ncccssai^ 
to tho mechanical artisan (/Sdvava-oc 

Tho jiosition of tho artisan differs from that of tho slave He 
hies m a state of limited slaierjjiiot sharing his master’s life nor 
having a natural existence, ns tho slave IIciicc his virtue is but 
a fraction of the slai o’s Mrtue 

Tho Mrtuo of which a 8la\c is capable must be produced m 
him by his master, not hj tho more teichcr who instructs him in 
his duties And as glaics aro capable of a certain Mrtuo and arc 
able to undorstand reason, it is nght to adiiso them rather than 
alwajs to order them, as Socrates suggests 

Conclusion 

"We have considered Slavorj and Finance The right relations 
of husband and wife, father and children can onh bo determined 
with reference to tho pohtj under which the} Ine It is necessary 
therefore to descnbo the best pohtj And a roMOw of celebrated 
polities whether projected or actiiallj existing will fonn a natural 
preface to this descnption 
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■■AT Tcnr of polUki prtjactcd bj Indiridoal thhiken or 

eriithig in 8Uto*. 


OnAPTER L 

Tbe of a Btato matt faaTo 

cither (1) nothing In common, 
or (S) ererythlng in common, 
or (3) eome thtngi in common and not other*. 

Bat the flrvt caao U dearlj an impocslblllty u a poUtj ImpUes 
commonlty or anocUtlca (oowiaXand the dtlxen nmit at leait 
Utb in a common kealltj 

Tbe ieoond U propoeed In the Repithlie of Plato, >rhero 
Socratc* argnei for a commonity of wirea, ddldren and p rup oriy 

0HAPTBR8 n— V 
'^OriUdim of tho RtptAHe of Pbln. 

OHAPTBR II 

^^Tbe ohJoctlona may be ranged under three general heads, tU. 

(I) Ibe qrtiflcaUon of tho State, whldi Socratos regards os 
his end, is not prored to bo dosIraUe. 

(II) Unlflcation, if it wero doairtUo, woold not be prodoced 
by ooonnnnity of wtroa, children and property 

(III) Tbe proper fimita of Uds oonuuunlty are not stated. 

W A b 
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We take these beads in order 

' (I) The unification of the State is not the true end 
For 

(1) a State inipbes a number of people, and as a State 
approaches unity, it ceases to bo a State and becomes first a 
household and then an individual, so that the unification of a 
State means its destruction 

(2) The members of a State aro not only numerous but 
difierent m kind. For it is just this diversitj of tho component 
elements which distingmshes an organic whole such as a State 
from a military confederation 

(N B Hence the true preservative pnnciplo of States is 
reciprocal equahty (to la-ov to avrintTTovBos) winch among unequals 
leads to perpetuity of rule or subjection and among equals to 
alternation of office ) 

(3) A condition of more independence is preferable to one 
of less, and a household is a more mdepondent bodj {avrapKianpov) 
than an mdividual, a State than a household 


CHAPTER III 

(II) Even if it be granted that the umfication of the State is 
the true end, it will not be attamed by the means proposed. 

Accordmg to Socrates the test of unity is that “all simul- 
taneously term the same object mine or not mine” {iavirairres 

apa Xeyaert to epbp Kol to prj epov) 

But the word “ all” is ambiguous, 

“All” may mean either “each individually” or “aU collec- 
tively ” 

If in this case it has the first meaning, the formula, however 
specious, IB incapable of realization , if the latter, it is far from 
conducive to harmony 

After this verbal criticism Aristotle proceeds to objections of 
fact. 
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(A) OoomnmHy of wlroe tod dtOdreoL 


(1) Tlie MOM of tndiTidokl potiwwiop wfU be abeent 
People lore vbtt b their own wttat belooge to erery b ody bcloogi 
In fkot to Dobodf Bat errerj cHtxcc Is the RepvUio b iuppoead 
to hftTB 1000 aona, who are u mocfa the aoni of an; other dtlxen 
at hb own hence no parent wID feel more than a recoote frao- 
Uonal interat In anj child. Beildea, no dtlxen will be able 
to fed Rre that eren one of the 1000 aona b reaH; hb for It win 
alwBTB bo poaiHide that no chOd waa born to hhn or that hb child 
did not tarrim, 

(3) Beapito the oummuni^of wlrei and children^ It will be 
Impoatlble to prerent aitipldona of rebtionahlp arbing from the 
personal Hteneai of certain children to certain peienti. 


CHAPTER rV 

(3) If the rdatiorahlpa an nslmown, It wID bo difficult 
to prsreat m or d era of fcinifolk and other fanpietlea nor wHl the 
proper atooemenb be made after aoeh deeds. 

^ (4) Tbe eonmnmlt; of wirea and ebUdren wlH tend to 
weaken mutoal aSeetkm in tbe fJw among which It preralla. It 
b therefore a ijitem better totted to the Embendmen {yt^pyoC) 
or inhject eba of the Jtepublfe than to the Qoardkna ((^idkaicn) 
or mien for whom It b institated b; Socralea. 

(0) There will be a diSlcatt; in prorldlng for the trana* 
ference of children, aa Boomtea ordaini, from one rln— hi the 
State to another from the Hoahandmen to the Qaardbns 
and In the caae of children ao tnnaferred there wQl be eapedal 
danger of tbe impietiea abore deacribed. 


OHAPTBB V 

-(B) Commanitj of property 

Clhe qneatloci may be ocnaklered withont referenoe to the 
commonlty of whea and children.) 


62 
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(1) It -mil occasion constant disputes as to tho relation 
between tlio labour done and the amount of produce to be enjoyed 
The existing system of pnvate tenure would bo far preferable, as 
it gives every man an mterost in his own possessions, if a generous 
disposition were fostered in tho citizens Wo shall thus gain tho 
benefits of both pnnciples 

'' (2) It will destroy tho pleasure arising from tho sense of 

pnvate property 

(3) Without private property tho virtue of hborality is 
impossible, as also is contmenco, whore there is community of 
wives 

In a word, the commumty proposed by Socrates would make 
life impossible 

His mistake hes in not perceiving that it is a rmral unity 
of tho State which is alone desirable, and that this unit} must be 
efiected by moral, not by mechanical means, i o by education 
rather than by community of property 

Further, tho evidence of History is an argument against the 
Socratic community of vnves, chili-on and property, for had 
it been a beneficial institution, it would have been already devised 

And lastly, the attempt to create a polit}" of tho Socratic type, 
were it once made, would demonstrate the impossibihty of com- 
plete nmfication 

(III) The incompleteness of the pohty proimsed in tho 
Republic. 

(1) It IS not stated whether the commumty of wives, 
children and property is to extend to the Husbandmen as well as 
to the Guardians. If it is, how will they differ from the Guardians ? 
If it IS not, there will be two opposing pnnciples within the State, 
in fact two States in one, and mutual recnmination, law smt^^&c 
will be as frequent in this State as elsewhera 

(2) The theory of Socrates that his citizens wiU be so 
educated as to need few legal regulations is unjustiBable, as he 
assigns the education to the Guardians alone 

(3) Nothmg 18 said about the political constitution, laws 
and education of the Husbandmen, although their character is 
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important to the malntenmco of tho cornmnnlt; among the 
Qnardlans. 

(4) Hw Httrfwmdroen, u haring an ahaolate ormorahip of 
their eetatoa on oondition onlj of paying root to the Qnardlans, 
wQl be arrogant and Inlrmctable. 

(6) If there Is to be oommimity of wires, and at the mme 
time prlrata possession of property among the Hoshandmon, who 
win attend to the dotnestlo alEalrs, whllo the men work hi tho 

(IT) Ulnar ol^jections. 

(1) The IlhistiattoD whldi Socrates draws from the lower 
to show that the pdrsolta of men and women should bo 
the same, Is Inaj^Msite, as the lower enlmsli are Incapable of 
Damestio Eoommj 

(5) 'Ihe proposed perpettdtj of mien, which Is a neocnary 
fieatare of the BoeraUc l^lty wiD be a canse of political distnrb* 
ance. 

(3) Soeratea denies happbteas to the Qnardiana, and yet 
teaches thst the State as a whole ought to be happy Bat this Is 
impostible for If the Qoardlans are unhappy d /ortwri happi 
ne« win be fanposslble to the other and the happdnen of 

the rrhede State Is jpcompstible with the unbapplnen of ad its 
parts. 

'^OHAPTBR VI 
Oritiolsm of the Lata of Plato. 

The polity of the Lavt Is In nameroos respects open to the 
ssioe strtotnres ss that of the RtptAltc. For ahhoogfa it pro- 
fesses to hare more a ffinity to existing States, It Is gradoally 
assimilated to tho polity of the StpubiiCf except In regard to the 
oommonlty of wires, children and property 
The ol{jeotioos are as foCowi 

(1) Socrates ■— rrmii* tiw) Qomber of who p*^*^ 

heary arms to be fire thonxand, a nomher preposteroosly larga 
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(2) llo nrgiiC'< tlmt llio oiiglit in hi** laws ' to 

have regard to the tonntr} niid the people'' It v oiild ha\r l>ei n 
jiropcr to add “ to neighbouring landH nLo '* 

(3) The amount of projiert) to lie lield In any citirtii h 
defined a-s “enough for Ining tenipcrateh ’ (ToaoiVTj* chr-f fv** 
«rw0pdi-cor) But the nord “ toinpcratcl} " ii amhiguoim, it dot't 
not exclude ponunouH In mg A better definition would Ix) 
“temperateh and liberally” (ctn/jpotwr ml e’Xfidrpiwf) 

(4) While equahnug all properties, Socrates fails to provide 
against an increase of population 

(5) The points of distinction between rulers and subjects 
arc not stated 

(G) As a fivefold increase of a citizen's total projicrtj is 
allowed, wlij should not a similar incrc'usc of his landed estate I>o 
allowable ? 

(7) The proposal to tussign each citizen two sciiamto home- 
steads in difi'crciit p irts of the countra would lie fatal to Domestic 
Economy 

The polity of the I^irs is as n whole neither a Dcmocmcv nor 
an Oligarch} but mtemicdiato, ic a Polit} in the strict Ecnse 
Tins ma} be the polit} which has most afTiiiit} to existing States , 
but it 18 not tlio ideal polit} , nor isit so good as the liacedaemonuan 
or a more anstocratical polity 

It 18 a gross error to assert, as in the that tho best polit} 
IS a compound of Dcmocrac} and T}mnn}, tho most debased of 
all pobtics, if indeed the} dcseno tho nimo of politics at all 
Nor IS there any monarchic il element in the polit} of tho Lawf; 
it 18 a compound of oligarchical and dcmocratical elomonts with 
an lucbnation to Oligarch}, as appears from tho method of electing 
the officers of State and the Council ^ 

It may bo added that the election of the officers of State b} 
voting from a bod} jiroMousl} elected in tho same manner is 
calculated to place great power in tho hands of a small knot of 
people, if they act in combination 
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^ OUAPTER VIL 

Amcvff other pn^Jccton of poUtiei, whether BtaUsmon oiid 
phOoeophon or ordinary people^ do odd has shown such orig^naht}* 
as Fhto bi the and Z<tics BooDoeIsee.e haasnegested 

a conummlty of wires and chlldzna. 

The polity propoeed by Fhaloas of Cholcedon. 

Fhal^ held that, as qnestlcms of property an the occasktns of 
dril dlstprbgpcei, the remedy woold Ho in an oqoality of poo* 
aesskma, 

But 

(1) It la naeless to define tho amount of a dtisen^ property 
wHhont defining also the nombor of hla chUdren. 

(S) It b not enoQgfa merdy to eotabUih an cqaallty of 
property the legblator most see that the amomit fixed Is tho 
ri]tfat one. 

(3) hor Is It enooghcren to fix tho proper rooderato amount 
of property Man's desires neod loreUlng moro than their pro- 
pertlas hcDoa the paramount Importance of a troo odocatioo. 

(4) Inequality of proper^ b not the only eauso of cMl 
dlstmbosee. Inequality of bonoun Is an equally potent eauso | 
Indeed It Is not tho desire of tho mero nocovariee of Ufo which 
b tho iDOtlre of tho greatest crimes. 

(NJB. The objects of human desire are 

(1) Deceoariasof life — food dothing &c. 

(5) grattfioobotia whldi are not nooesiaiy but stlD are 
dosired, e.g. honour 

(3) pleatures which are not preceded by desiro and yet 
airt!rd satbbetiop when tboy aro obtained, eg InteOeotual 
pleasures.) 

We ocadnde then that the equa^ty of property which b the 
charmcterbtlo of Pheleas's polity, b effleadous only as aprerentire 
of petty crimes. 

It may be added that be negieds the ert omal roUUoni of the 
State, slthoQfh these afiect not only the military system but abo 
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the amount of pioperty Peiliaps tlio true limit of property in a 
State 13 that it should not bo so large as to afford in itself a 
suffioient inducement to stronger Powers to declare war 

Further objections to the equality of proportj proposed by 
Phaleas 

(6) It will produce a feeling of indignation in the upper 
classes, who consider themselves entitled to a certain supenonty 

(6) The mere mstitution of an equohty will not restram 
men’s desires The only true remedy consists in some such social 
arrangement that the lugher natures may bo unwilling, and the 
lower unable, to aggiamdize themselves 

(7) Phaleas in Ins equalization of properties has regard to 
landed estate alone, of a citizen’s personal estate ho takes no 
account 

Finally, the position of the Artisans, who are to be pubhc 
slaves in Phaleas’s pohty, is unsatisfactorj 

CHAPTER VIII 

The pohty proposed by Hippodamus of Miletus 

The State to consist of ton thousand citizens, divided into 
three classes, viz 

(1) Artisans (rexpiTai) 

(2) Husbandmen (yeapyoi) 

(3) The Mihtary Class ( TO irpoTToXefwvi' pepos) 

The land to be divided into three parts, viz 

(1) sacred, for the maintenance of rehgious services, 

(2) pubhc, for the support of the Llihtary Class ^ 

(3) private, belonging to the Husbandmen. 

Also he held that the subjects of judicial procedure were only 
three, iiz 

(1) Assault (v^pis) 

(2) Trespass (j^Xd^rj) 

(3) Homicide (ddvaros) 
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Fnrtber proponli of Ilipfiodaiinu 
(I) That there ibcmld bo a ■QprmoCcnirt of Appeal, 
coostHutod of certain Eldcn appointed bj rotiag. 

(S) That jnrora ihoold hare the power of rotnmlng 
qualified rerdicta. 

(3) Ibat pobDo bonoor ihoold be cooferrod npon aojono 
who mfido a dlscorerj bonefidal to tho State, and that the chOdron 
of thoao who fell inwar abooldbemipportcdattho pobUo ox^Kinaa 
H) That all the offiecn of State ahonld bo elected by tbe 
tbreo of dtltcma, and that tbo officer* elected ahoold be 

eotmstedwith tbo condoct oTpnbUo o&ln and with tlte protection 
of fordffaer* and orphan*, 

AristoUe a critldiou of tbo polity 
(1) Aa tbe noibondmon are to po«»e« no arm*, and tho 
ArtUana are to peaacm neither land nor arm*, they win both bo 
practicany akrea of the IdlUtary Olaaa Thcr will tbereforo bo 
oxdaded from tho UIghoat oOIeoB of State. Tbe ronlt wffi be 
that tlioy win bo ni<difpo*ed to Uie polity 

(21 The place of tbo Hoabandincn in the State ia hard to 
nnderaUnd For thoj tro te pooeo land of their own and cnl 
tlrate it for thomadTo*. Dot if tbo pmbnohndii to bo coltirated 
by tbe MHItary Chua, tboro will bo no tneb d tat [net ion bj Hippo* 
damOB intend* between tho Boldlory and tho Uoahandmen if by 
a dan dlattnct from both, it wfll bo a ferorth chaa in tbe State 
deatHnte of iioUlical right* i If by the Hnahondmen, who at tho 
tame time cnltlrato tbclr own private land bow la of them 
to niso prodnoe onoagh for tbo rapport of two bonaohohla 1 and 
what la tbo good of thla elabomte dlatloetion between pablio and 
prl rate land! 

(3) Tbo proriakm for a qnallfied Tordict wfll bare tho 
effect of cooTcrtlng tbe Joror (dtrairr^r) Into on arbitrator (ftut 
np^t) and of pTodaeing Inerttohlo oonfoaion in tbe Terdloti 
rctnmed. 

(t) The propoaal to reword tbe antbor* of diaeoreriei 
benefldal to the State will lend to intrignea and even dlatorb* 
anoca of the pdby 
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Question raised — Is it iiijunous or advantageous to States to 
alter their ancestral laws and customs, whore another bettor law 
or custom is possible ? 

Arguments in favour of alteration 

(1) Such change has proved beneficial in other sciences 

(2) Ancient customs are generally rude and barbarous 

(3) As a law is necessarily general, it cannot meet all 
individual cases that occur 

Arguments against alteration 

(1) It 18 necessary to weigh the good derivable from a 
change of the laws against the evil of accustoming the citizens 
lightly to repeal their laws 

(2) There is no true parallel between altonng an art and 
altenng a law, as the efficacy of the law is wholly dependent upon 
the habit of obedience among the citizens, and habit can only bo 
the work of time 

Further, even assuming the propriety of altenng the laws, 
we have still to enquire when and under what conditions and by 
what agency the alteration should be effected 

CHAPTER IX 

We come now to existing pohties 

Every such pohty must be considered 

(1) relatively to the best possible system, 

(2) relatively to the prmciple of the pohty which the citi- 
zens propose to themselves 

The Lacedaemonian pohty c 

Its principal defects 

(1) The condition of the Helots, who haie alwajs been 
hostile to their masters and ready for revolt. 

(2) The hcence of the women, which is not only mdecorous 
m itself but contnbutes to produce an avancious disposition in 
the citizens 
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(KJB. TbQ expknatloa of this Uceoco ii to bo found In the 
loDff-coQtlimed tbeenco of the btubtndi btnn borne In eori; times 
on mlHUrj expeditions.) 

(J) The ittcqnslity of property 
for (a) olthonph the sslo of petrlmonia] cttstes U dlscoorased, 
yet, u there is shsohiie liberty of presentatloQ and bequest, the 
owDenhlp of the ecdl has fslko into the hands of a fov persoos. 

(b) owing to tho mtmberof betrcsaes and tho practice of giring 
krgo dowries, nearly two-fifths of the whole toll belongs to 
women. Nor is there any law regnlotlag the betrothal of 
betnases. 

Tbo resnh is that tho drlo popnlstion capable of bearing arms 
has gradnally dwindled from fifteen hnndr^ knights and thirty 
thooaaad heary-armed men to leas than a thouand soldlera 
in tJb 

(There was an ancient pmctlco of oonforring tho Lacedaomo- 
nian dthensUp upon foreigners and thoreby prertnUng depopn 
latkm bot It has been ab^oned.) 

The erU is aggravated by the Uw eeconraglng tho dttxeni to 
beget u many ehUdren as possible, many of whom, as the landed 
estates are In the hands of a few persons, siti nctfe aw u -fly rodoced 
to poTcrty 

(4) The InstiUitloQ of the Ephorslty 
It If tme that the Ephoral office, u siq^ilylng the oommons 
with some sort of roprosentatioQ, tends to presenratioo of the 

polity But 

(a) as an nlins of are equally digfble to the 

Ephoralty ft often happens that the "E^wrt aro poor and them- 
fore renal 

(b) the high preregatires of the Bphors degrade and depress 
tho rtgsl aotborfty 

(e) the method of eleotioo to the Ephoralty is 

ynerile. 

(d) the Jedldsl anthority of the Ephonihooldbe exerdsed, 
not atUtnrily as in &ct it ft, bat In aooordanoe with written 
fbmnlae or hwv 
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(c) tho la'^ and dissolute life of the Ephors is inconsistent 
■with tho spirit of tho State 

(C) The conditions of tho Scimto 

As tho Senators arc irrasjionsiblo {avevBwoi) and hold ofheo 
for life, they arc apt to bo corrupt, and their aiithontj remains 
when they are past tho period of mtolleclual vigour Also tho 
method of their election is puerile, and their personal cam ass for 
office highlj undesirable 

(6) Tho horeditarj character of tho Kingship 

Kings, if they ovist at all, should bo appointed on tho score of 
■virtue , whereas tho Laccdaomomaii legislator clearly distrusts 
the nrtuo of tho Kings. 

(7) Tho organization of tho common meals (avo-crlTta) or 
Phiditia 

for (a) the expense of them is borne bj tho individual citi- 
zens, and not, as it should bo, bj tho State 

(&) as citizenship depends upon pajnient of a tax for tho 
maintenance of tho common meals, and tho poor are imablo to 
pay it, the mstitution is practically oxclusii o, instead of being 
democraticaL 

(8) Tho Admiralty which, being an office hold for life, 
tends to become a second and opposing Kingship 

(9) The end (reXor) of tho whole pohtj being military 
strength, tho result has been that tho Lacedaemonians wore suc- 
cessful, so long as they wore engaged in war, but, n hen their em- 
pire was estabhshed, came to grief 

(10) The spirit of tho polity is in this respect defective, 

that Virtue is not regarded as tho supremo Good ‘ 

(11) The financial system is bad For there isiioresono 
fund in the Exchequer, an^ as all tho land is in tho hands of tho 
Spartiates, who wink at each other’s evasion of tho law, tho 
extraordmary taxes (cZa-^opa/) aro irregularly paid- 

in a word, the Lacedaemonian State as a whole is pauper- 
ized, but the individual citizens aro avaricious 
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CHAPTER X 


Tho Cretin polity 

It U dotely pondld to the Lftccdiemtmian^ tlthongh gonenlly 
kn elibontod. 

(TIio ttory is that Lyear^as fired tocne thno hi Crete and 
afterwtrdf adopted the Orotan polity as the model of hk own.) 
Oomparbon of the Oroton and Lecedaemonlan poUtlea. 

There U hi both a cnhiect agrlcoltsTal cbm, the Perloed tn 
Crete, the Helota In Lacedaemon 

and in both tho faxcdtntkm of oocnmoa meek, which in Crete 
were eallod Andrla and In Lacedaemon PhldlUa. 

Also the ten Cretan Ooeml correspond to the fire Epbort, 
and the Ootmdl tn Crete to the Sonato (ytpovoie) In 

Lteedaemoo. 

Kbgihtp ezktad formerly In Crote, but was aholUhed and 
military cotomand bdons* cow to the CoamL 

Lastly la Crete u at lAcedaemop all the dtixens toaj attend 
the PabOe Ancmhly (/uXfolaX bat the power of tho Cretan 
PohUo Amembiy is limited to confirming reeolotkos of the 
Senate and Ooa^ 

In the Cretan polity ArlttoUe enlogUes 

(1) the system of tbe common meak, which are maintained 
at the coct of tbe State rather thu by tbe ecDtribatlons of Isdl 
rldnaU. 

(3) tbe ahstemloiiinSM, 

(3) the prorlalon against an excemlTo Increase of popolatlon. 

*He con s m e a 

(1) the instltntioD of the Oosonl, which Is open to tbe same 
ot^eotkn aa ^ EpbonQty rk. the efigfbffity of persona who 
poMCH no special qndifleatloo, without the same oompensatlng 
adrantage In aasorlng the goodwill of the oomaons to the polity 
for the Consi are elected not from the whole body of dtlxena, 
bat only from certain prirlleged funilleB. 
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(2) tho Senate, ^\lucll, as at Lacedaemon, is an irresponsible 
bodj, holding office for life and exercising arbitrari power, and 
which at tho same time consists entirol\ of ox-Cosnii 

(3) tho general tendency to lawlessness, especially among 
tho Influential citizens. 

Tho Cretans, despite these causes of wcahiicss, have been 
hitherto preserved from subjection lij their isolation 

CHAPTER XI 

Tho Carthaginian politj 

Tho Cretan, Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian jiolities form a 
disfanct group 

Comparison of tho Cartliagiman and Lacodncmoiiian polities 

Tho common meals of tho Clubs (ra crva-criTia Ta5«> iraipiav) 
answer to tho Phiditia , 

the office of tho Hundred-and-Four (ij rav t Karov Ka\ rtrrapav 
apxfj) to tho Ephoralty , 

tho Kings and Senate to tho Fangs and Senate 

But there are these two points of suponontj at Cartilage, 

(1) that tho Hundred-and'Four are not elected from any 
ordinary people, but on tho score of personal mont, 

(2) that tho Kings do not belong to a smglo family, and do 
not succeed to tho throne bj senionty 

Aristotle passes the following criticisms upon tho Cartha- 
ginian pobty 

(1) It provides that, if tho Kings and Senate agree upon 
a matter, they need not lay it before tho Public Assembly , if 
they disagree, they must refer it to tho commons But tho 
Pubbe Assembly has full power of discussing and deciding all such 
matters as are laid before it — a greater power than any which 
exists at Lacedaemon or in Ciete This is an error on tho side 
of Democracy 

There are other errors on the side of Oligarchy, e g 

(2) The authority of the Pentarchies is excessive , for not 
only do they enjoy the nght of cooption to their own body, Ulit 
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tbo/ dcct ttuj higteit officer* of Btate, tU, tho Hoadred, umI 
U>eir toTTTTT e of offldftl power both begin* bofbre Bod eootlnnet 
after ttiedr actual t«nn of office. 

(3) Tbere U prsotioanj a dhpoiiUoii hi the eleoticn of the 
officer* of State to pay regard to wealth a* wdl a* to merit 

(4) The Ugfaeet office* of State, tIx. the Klngihtp and 
Generalahlx*) ^ P<d up to nlo. 

(5) Beroril office* are often conoontrated In tho hands of 
an IndiTldual the roauH being that the dntie* are 111 perfbnned 

I>e*|die the oUgarohlcal chaimcter of the poBty the Oartha- 
glnbni aroid drll dlftnrbanoe by a lyitem of emlgratloti. This 
howerer is a reaoh that h due to Fortone rather than to the skill 
of the kf^slator 


OHAPTEK XIL 

Kotas upon railous poliUe*. 

(1) Bokm Is eometlme* eulogised as haring founded a 
tonipered I>emooracy In {dace of an unqnaHfled OUgarchy by 
loarlng, as he found them, the oUgarchkal Coundl of Areopagus 
and the aristocratkal system of election to the office* of State, 
bat establishing the popular Courts of Law (AuojTnbMa) in which 
all the citiiens were allowed to ait. 

At other times he Is censored for hoTing Tlrtually de s troyed 
tho nou-detnocratical element In the State by astignlng the m 
preme Judicial power to the Oonrts of Law which wero chosen by 
lot 

Aristotle’s riew is that the progreas of tlemocracy at Athens 
was^due not so much to the policy of Bokm as to the Importance 
acquired by the commons in the I^cnlan wars and to the tmscru* 
puioos condoct of the detnagoguea. Bdon gare the commons no 
mote than the neoeoary mtnfmMm of political power (r^ hwy 
tmarAr^ dv*a^) tIl the right of electing offieeia of State and 
bolding them respoosltde (r& r&r rol tv^vrvo’) the 

lowest or Thetle elas* in his eonsiltation be ddibermtely excluded 
from office. 
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(2) Philolaus, the Theban legislator, is famous for his laws 
of adoption (vofioi deriKol) which wore intended to preserve the 
onginal number of the allotments 

(3) Oharondas instituted the solemn indictment for perjury 

(4) In the laws of Phaloas the peculiar feature is the equali- 
zation of properties 

(6) Plato alone devised the community of wives, children 
and property, the common meals of the women, the law regulating 
convivial meetings, and the law of military everciscs intended to 
make the citizens equally dexterous in the use of both hands 

(6) The laws of Draco, which wore made for a polity already 
existing, are chiefly charactenzed by their seventy 

(7) It was a law of Pittacus that drunken people, if they 
committed a breach of order, should be punished more so ercly 
than sober 

(8) Androdamas of Rheginm, who was the legislator of the 
Chalcidians in the Thracian peninsula, was the author of laws 
relating to homicide and to the treatment of heiresses. 


BOOK in 

CHAPTER I 

In an inquiry mto the nature of particular polities it is neces- 
sary to begm by considenng the nature of a State, 

and, as a State is a whole composed of a number of citiiens, 
it IS necessary to mquire the nature of a citizen 
j Putting out of sight then persons who acquire the citizenship 
in some exceptional way, e.g honorary citizens, we have to deter- 
uune what it is that constitutes a citizen 

(1) It 18 not residence, for slaves and ahens (fieroiKoi) are 
resident m the State as much as the citizens 
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■^0*) 2sor U It pirUdpatioo In legal rlghU for tLla U n 
qnallficntlon poncuod Ijj tnetnber* of different State* vbouso- 
dote on th« baeU of commcrcUl tretUet (cl cri couw- 

rovrrtf). 

It mtW be portldpatloa In jsdidai power *od pnUle oflJeo (ro 
Kp{m«*r Ktd dgbt of Acting u n aenber of 

tho Public Ancmblj tsd tbo ConrU of Law 

(\3. Tbo oIBcct of State (<^x^ ^ dthor determlootc In 
point of time or itorpetoaL) 

Thii definition of a dtlicn U atrictlj applicable only to Demo- 
erades } hi politlct In which tbero U no democmtkal ekmont, or 
DO regular mectloga of tho PaUlo Arscmblj or In which tbe 
admloIttratloD of Jostlco U eotnuted to Tariona tpcdol boordo, It 
AppUes, but wHh a certain limitation. 

w A State tbon nuj bo defined oa aoch a mtmbcr of dtlxens m 
b oofBdent for IndepcodeDce of Ufe, tbe word '^dllxciu* being 
defined tui oborn. 


OEAPTER IL 

^ Thli being tho theoretical definition of a dtizen, 

a dtlzen U defined for practical purpoiies os ono wito U de* 
•cended from dtlxens on both ddot aJthoQgh U it aomethnea re- 
qdred that hU ancofton b tbe third or a higher degree ibould 
hate been dtheno. 

(FmrenthotkaUj it b remarked 
(1) that In OQj’ COM thedtbenahlp moxt In tho flrot Inotaneo 
bo dependent upon tbe qrallftcatloc oUted In Cbnp. l 
J (S) that penom, wbo obtain political right! In conaoqneDce 
of a rerdatioo, oro tmdonbtedlf to be regarded os dtixont, eten 
If tbelr title to tbe dUzenahIp eppenn to be in^JnaL) 

OnAPTER III 

It la •ometimet doobtod, eopodally after * roTolntioc whether 
a porticnlar action, perfonned 17 tbo preoxUttng goremment, haa 
b*«o the action of the State or only of certain Indlrtdoab In tbo 
State. 


W k 
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We are therefore led to inquire AVhat is it in ivlnch the 
identity of a State consists? 

Not ( 1 ) in its enclosure ■within certain walls Tlio fact of 
circumvallation does not in itself constitute a State at all, for a 
State cannot exceed a reasonable magnitude, and yot it would bo 
possible to enclose a whole country within walls 

Nor ( 2 ) m the identity of the race inliabiting it 

Tlie identity of a State depends upon the identity of its polity 

CHAPTER IV 

Question raised Is the virtue of a good man and of a virtuous 
citizen identical or different 1 

In Older to answer it, wo must ascertain what the •nrtuo of a 
citizen 18 

A citizen is a member of a society But the members of any 
society have always a common object, and the object of all the 
citizens IS the safety of their association, i o of the polity to which 
they belong It follows that the virtue of a citizen is necessarily 
relative to the pohty 

If then the virtue of a citizen is relative to his polity, and 
there are vaneties of polity, the virtue of citizens cannot always 
be one and the same , 

therefore the •nrtue of a good citizen is not always identical 
■with that of a good man, for the virtue of a good man is a uni- 
form perfect nrtue 

Or again. Even if all the members of a State are assumed to 
be ■virtuous citizens, yet they have different functions to discharge , 

hence they cannot all be alike, i e they cannot all be good men 

<!• 

Or to put the same argument in another way, 

A State consists of dissimilar members, some superior, others 
subordinate , 

^ therefore they cannot all possess a uniform virtue 

But if it 18 now clear that the virtue of a ■virtuous citizen and 
of a urtuous man is not absolutely (aTrXcov) and in all cases the 
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Bfflo, we Imto yet to aak whether ibere are certain caaee in which 
the Tirtoe of both b the nme. 
y Let ns «‘*Tn«lfier the matter thus 

The Tlrtnons mler is tdedtted to oomblDe ffoodnea and 
prudence 

but pmdeooe ((^p^v^cnc) is not a neceaorj attribute of the 

w/ Aesuming then that the rirtne of a good mkr aj>d a good 
man U Ideotleal, we see that, as the sni^ect no leea than the mier 
is a gi tltrm, h win oolj be in certain cases, he. when the oitlseti is 
a mler that the rlrtoe of a good oitlxen and a good man will be 
idmtioaL 

w Bat it ma; be oi(]eoted that the capacity for role and snl^^ 
tkm alike Is eommonly regarded as landabk. 

The sohitlon of the difflcolty is as follows 

There are two kinds of rale, rii. 

(1) despotia, In which the foaetioiui of relarandfutijeotare 

abeolot^ dlstinel 

(S) polhlctl or oonititQtknuI, in which the raler learns to 
rule by being first a sohject. 

Thus in a State, of which the citixens are free and equal, a 
good man will be eapeble alike of rale and snbjectkc. AH rirtoea 
except prudence he will be able to ezercbe, although in different 
degreea, both u raler and as suhJeot praxlsDce alooe he wHl 
exercise only as ruler Yet, because the time most oonie uhen he 
win be raler be wd poasaas prndeooe, althocgh h be latent, when 
be is a solijeot 

s 

OHAPTBB V 

The podthm of mechanics (ol fiiravfm). Are they dtinns Y 

If they are dtixens, it foDowa that, as they are to 

office, the ability to bold office cannot be oharacteristlo of all 
dtlxena. 

If they are not dtiimi, what is their podtioo t 

o2 
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' The truth is that in aii} State tliere are classes of people, c g 
slaves and freedmen, ivlio arc indispensable to its ovistenco (eSv 
ai>ev ovK av eir] ttoKis) and yet aro not citirens , and the mechanics 
constitute such a class 

But their position is variable 

In the best State, and indeed in nnj arjstocratical State, the 
citizenship ivill not bo conferred upon nnj mechanic, as niccbanics 
aro incapable of a life of virtue In the extreme Dcmocracj 
mechanics will bo citizens In an Oligarch} a mccliamc, ulio 
has acqmrod groat wealth, ivill obtain the citizenship For the 
limits of the citizenship aro different in different States 

"We conclude then that there aro some States in which the 
virtue of the good man and the virtue of the good citizen aro 
combined in the same individual, and others in winch they aro 
distmct, and that in the former the} aro not combined in oiory 
citizen, but only in one who is capable of exorcising, whether m- 
dividually or conjointly with others, an influence upon the conduct 
of pubhc affairs. 


CHAPTER VI 

A poUty may be defined as an order of the State in respect of 
its offices generally and especially of the supremo office 

The nature of the pohty is determined by the governing class 
(noXlTevna icrriv j ) irokirela) 

(1) The object for which a State is framed (rlvas 
arvvfaTTjKe rroXts) 

Man, as has been said, is a political animal , hence indepen- 
dently of personal advantage men are anxious to live togettier 
But life itself, and, still more, the higher life (ro KaXSr) are 
also objects of the political association 

(2) The vanous kinds of rule 

It 18 possible to rule either for the good of the ruler, as m the 
government of slaves, or for the good of the subjects, as in the 
direction of a family 
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'^AW iQch polltie* Ai regard tiie good of tbe oommonity are 
nonnal all ndi aa regard the good of the nilora are cor 

roptioni or perrenlou of the DQrmal poUtiea ml 

vopn^S^crru rwr opS^ roXfrrutr^ 


OHAPTKR VIL 

Haying dlrlded poUtiee into normal polities and tbeb perrer 
■koiB, we hare now to consider the nomber and nature of each. 

The ntpreme power in a State moat be rested 
either In an Indlrldoal 
or In a Few 
or In tbe Uanj 

Tbm where the rale of the Indlrldoal or the Few or the Uanj' 
it dtreoted to tbe beoeAt of the oonummlty at large, the polities 
ire normal where It U dlreoted to the prirate Interest of the 
iodhldoal or tbe Few or the Uany tbej are perrerBlciita 


We arrire then at the foOowing cUalflQaticrD 
Bpeelsa of poHtj Koncal form. I 


Pei Tsiaicn^ 


GoTernmentofantiH Eingihlp 
dlrldool I 

OorernmoQt of tbe Arlstoorac; 


Ijranny 

Oligarchy 


Few 

OoTerament of the 
Many 


FoUty 


Deanooiaey 


HJB. The meaning of tbe term Anstocraoy la nnoeitaln It 
tnay be either that tbe rale la In tbe hands of tbe best dtixena, or 
that It li exerdaed for the best interests of the commnnlty 

The Polity (in the abriot seoae of the word) b tbe gorerament 
in which the military dfiM U snprema 


OHAPTHR TUL 

'^A diScolty ariaea bowerer aa to tbe definltioD of tbe perrer 
ahms {wQfMKSdmtt). 
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Suppose that the nth ruling in the interest of the nch form a 
majority, or the poor ruling in the interest of tlio jKMir form a 
minority, of the civic population, how are the politics to bo dc' 
fined 1 

The ansa or is that the number of the ruling class is uniniport' 
ant 

The polity 13 an Oligarchj, ahcno\cr the nch, fen or man}, 
rule in tlioir oivn interest It is a Democracy, wbonover the poor, 
many or few, rule in their oan interest That the nch are few, 
or the poor many, is an accidental circumstance 


CHAPTER IX 

The oligarchical and domocratical conceptions of justice. 

Oligarchs and Democrats are both representatives of a certain 
partial justice, but not of justice in the fall or proper sense of the 
word. The ohgarchical \ low, that justice consists in incqualit} , and 
the democratical view, that it consists in equality, aroonlj portiallj 
true It jB forgotten that justice is a relative term, that it implies 
a constant ratio between the recipients of certain things and the 
things themselves 

In the case of political power, there is no dispute about the 
equality of the thing, it is the oqnalitj of the recipients which is 
disputed 

Thus the Oligarchs contend that superiority in one point, v ir, 
m wealth, constitutes absolute superiority, the Democrats that 
equality in one point, viz in personal freedom, constitutes al^so- 
lute equahty 

'^The solution of the difficultj seoius to be in a consideration of 
the true object of the State 

A State 18 not an association formed exclusively for tho acqui- 
sition of wealth, or for military strength, or for the encouragement 
of commerce The object of the State is the promotion of the 
higher life Accoi dingly virtue is a matter of primary importance 
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to tbo gtatmmfln. U U Uio promotUm of vhitao — not localitjr nor 
intennarringo nor commoTOo nor mflitory eonfodonitJon dot the 
portldpatkin of the dUxeu in eommoo legal rights — ^whlch ooo* 
stitntes a State. A State U on anodatkiD of famHlee and rHkgoa 
In a cocnjdete and independent eiistenco, La In a llfo of feUdtr 
and mcM deration. 

Virtue then being the true oljoct of a Btato, It foQowa that 
the degree of pollticaj power aboidd bo regulated not bj poraonal 
freedom, rank or woalth, bat bjr rtitua 

CHAPTER X. 

QoeaUon robed; What ooght to bo tho topreme anthoritj in 
the State) (rf d«i nptf* f&a i^t aiiXfwr) 

It must be either the monos, 
or the rich, 

or the reipectablo ckace, 

or an tndhldaal of proominent merit, 

or a tyrant 

Bat there are diSlealties in each case. 

If H b the sopreutacy of the manes which we rogard os Just 
do we not thereby JosUrj the spoUatlon of therkhorthemlncirity 
by the poor or the ttu^orityf 

If it b the supremacy of the minority or the proportled daai, 
do we not JustUy the spoUatloQ of the maseesT 

If the saprvmaoy of the rospectnhlo elanos, we exdado tho 
rest of the oitixens frooi the boaoora of State. 

If the supremacy of the most rirtooDS indlridoal, wo render 
tbe polity itni moro oxchEstre. 

The inl<piity of Tyranny b anumed to bo aolf-oridenL) 

Ifor b it any aolotkci of the dlAeulty to asaert thaf the law 
rather than any Indlridoal or numbor of indlridoab, ooght to be 
supreme; for tbe law may hare an oUgarohloal or democratlcal 
bias. 
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CHAPTER XI 

We confine ourselves for the present to the question uhcthcr 
it 18 better that the Few or the Man) should bo supremo 

We decide (although not without qualification) in favour of the 
Many For although indmdunll) the Many nia) be niorall) in- 
fenor to the select Few, yet collective!) they will bo wiser and 
more virtuous 

(In asserting this pnnciple, we assume that the Man) have 
attained a certain standard of raorahty, as it would bo absurd 
to pretend that a number of the lower animals are morally superior 
to a few men, and there are human beings who are little better 
than ammala) 

But granting that the supreme authority in the State is to 
rest with the masses, we have yet to inquire the limits of its cxer- 
eise. 

It IS dangerous to adnut them to the highest ofBces of the 
State, yet to exclude them from ofBce is to alienate them from 
the pohty 

We must fall back upon the system desenbed in Chap I nz 
the participation of the masses not m the highest executive 
offices but in all deliberative and judicial functions 

It IS in this view that Solon, while denying the commons indi- 
vidual tenure of office, empowered them to elect officers of State 
and to hold them responsible (eVl rar apxciipe(Tlas Ka\ ras evBvvat 
TcSv apxovrav ) 

But even here an objection may be raised. 

Take the parallel mstance of the medical art 

Would not a physician (larpos ) — ^it may be said — demand that 
his treatment of a case should be cntacized not by ordmary people 
but by other physicians 1 

- The answer is that the word “physician” may mean 

(1) an ordinary medical practitioner (o 8r]pLovpy6s) 

(2) a scientific student of medicine (<5 dpxiTfKTopiKos) 
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/(3) one wbo htt merelj Iftaratthepripo lp lMof the medical 
art (<J wtwmSnffUfot rrpl r^jfwji’X 

and that the right of crltlclain belonga as modi to the third clan 
as to the socood. To this third dass oomspond the ilanj^la 
political afldn. 

It may be added 

(1) that the Many althoiz^ faMUridDilly toforlor are col 
lectirely tnperior aajodges, to the select Few as has been already 
diown. 

(S) that there are some arts of which the artist himsdlf is 
not so good ajxtdge as the peraon who uses the prodoct of the art, 
e.f the art of bonding and Pohtka, H is Implied, U such an art. 

V We repeat that It is not the indirldaal mecoben of the oom 
moDS, bat the oollectlre body oC catumons, wbo are isTCsted with 
snprecM aathorlty In poUtloal aSdn of the highest mcsneot, such 
as the eleoUon of the offlcera of Btate and the Krotiny of their 
oflklai oondoet 

" It k clear bowerer that the laws, If enacted on right pvhxdplea, 
ooght to be soprema, and that the officers of Btato oof^ not to 
eqjoy soprecne aothortty axoepi where the laws neoeasarlly IhH 
throQgh their geDerahty WhU is the ohaiacter of right laws U 
a point we bare still to oonslder 


CHAPTER XIL 

(In this snd the next Chapter Aifatotleresnaesandcontlnaes 
•ereral topics which bare been already treated.) 

As in erexy toienoe and art the end proposed (ri rfXor) k some 
Ooo^ as in the highest sdence or art» tIx. the poUtlcal, the cod 
k tM highest Good, tIx. Jastioe or the Interest of the ooaummlty 
and as JnsUce k a spades of eqoality we bare cow to ascertain 
what it Is that eonstltates personal eqoallty or inequality 

It k dear that the qaeation of soperiority most always be 
eoDiidered relatirely to the end p r o pos e d. For instance. It k the 
best flote-player not the person of greatest beaofy or highest 
Tunk, wbo is entitled to the best Sates. Blmllsrly a to poll* 
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tictil power can onlj bo justiriecl bj Ibo pos-sessioii of Hoino qiinlitj 
winch enters into the constitution of a. State 

Accordmglj v>o recognize tho clnitiis of birth, freedom nnd 
wealth, as those are elements indisponsablo to a State’s existence, 
but wo recognize also tho claims of justice and mililarj 
virtue, as being essential to its good administration 

CHAPTLll Xni 

If then uo take a good life as tho end or object of a State’s 
existence, it seems that virtue has tho strongest chum to political 
power 

But it will bo worth while to consider tho case a httlo more 
closely 

Tho title of tho rich to political power is that thej ha\o a 
larger interest in tho soil, and a higher commercial character 
That of the free population consists in their more citizenship 
That of tho nobles is that they are citizens in a higher sense, 
and that rank is a certain guarantee of nrtuo 

Tliat of tho virtuous rests upon tho pnmary importance of 
virtue to a State, 

That of tho numerical majority consists in their collectno 
supenonty of strength and virtue to tho select minont) 

The question arises then If all these difTerout classes exist 
simultaneously m a State, who shall bo supremo? 

Whichever view wo take, a difficulty meets us 
The claim of the wealthy or tho noble or tho virtuous would 
logically justify the claim of an individual to absolute power, if ho 
were ncher or nobler or more virtuous than aU tho rest of tho 
citizens 

The claim of the masses to power on tho score of suponor 
strength would justify Tyranny or Oligarchy, if tho individual or 
the Few were stronger than all the rest of the citizens 

And lastly, the claim of tho Few to powei on tho score of 
virtue or wealth may be met by the masses ivith the replj that 
they are collectively more virtuous or wealthier than tho Few 
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AriftoUe I&fi down the rok Umt the kgUlat43r oii^ht to m- 
gud tb« tstereat of Uie State u a whole, Le. the common intereat 
of all the dtixeni. Cot legialatkm fanpUea eqnali^ (within certain 
limlU) among the peraons a&eeted hj It 

It U in order to remore on indlridaal, raatly aopeHor to the 
mat of the dtixezu in wealth or power that the institntlon of 
Ofltradxm ezifta in demooratical Btatea. Itmnatnotbesappoaed 
that the eondoot of a tjnnt, in potting the moat conaptoKroa 
eitbeni oot of the way la wbe^y exceptkmil. He U hot follow 
ing the praetioe of Bemocradei in octradiingtDdiTidaalawboare 
dangerona to the polity of imperial Statea^ e.g the Athenlana, in 
cnohiog their riTala,iLay of anyarttat in arolding whaterer aeesna 
to be exaggerated or diaproportlonate. Thia principle is not leaa 
troe of the normal than of the perrerted politiea, except that in 
the former caae It la the good of the oommimity and in the latter 
the good of an indirblaal or indhidaals, ithkh la the motire of 
action. 

Stni it mttit be admitted 

(1) that Oatittiam la at tha beat a remedial meeanre, and 
that it wonld be better if pomibte, ao to order the polity aa to 
leare no oecailon for attoh a remedy 

(S) that OitracUm baa in &ot been often employed not 
remedial ly aod for the good of the State, but to efieet the objeota 
of a political party 

One difflonlt caae boweror atill remalna. What b to be done 
with an indhrldnal wbo la preemioent not in power nor in wealth 
nor In the number of bia chentHa bnilnTirtuel 

Arictotlefa anawar b that H b impoedUe to legblata for a 
peraon or penona of incomparable Tirtoe or pditkal eopadty 
that they are abore law and are in bet a law in themaelTea, th^ 
they are Uke ddtlea on earth, and that nothing remaina but to 
inreat them with ahaolute and irreaponilblB anthorlty 

OHAPTKE XIV 

It U DOW time to eonalder the nomial poUtlas, and flrat King 
ship (fiankilaX 
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Tlio ^ arious forms of Kiiigslnp 

(1) Tho Lncediicinonmn — an nUsolntc nnd jicrjicluiil gune- 
mlslnp, nith tho supcnntcndcnco of ruliginns (thscrwintcs 

It IS onlj ^^hcn conmmnding an umu in tho field that the 
Lacedaomonian King has tho power of Iifo and death 

N B Tins species of ICingahip tony bo either hereditary or 
clectn 0 

(2) Tho non-Grech (?; ^ap^aptKri)—’\ sorb of hereditary, con- 
stitutional Tyranny 

While tho slavish charactor of tho subjects rondors this species 
of Kingship an approximation to Tyranin, it is distinguished 
from Tyranny by their ^ oluntary obedience, by its constitutional 
limitation and by its hereditary transmission Also tho non- 
Greek King has a bodyguard of citizens, nnd not, like tho tmnt, 
of mercenaries 

(3) The iEsymneteia — niuch may bo described ns an elec- 
tive Tyranny 

It differs from Tyranny 

(1) m its elective character (2) lu its constitutional limita- 
tion (3) m the voluntary obedionco of tho subjects , 
and from the non-Greek form of Kingship in being elective 

N B jEsymnotos wore elected sometimes for life, and some- 
times for definite periods of time or until tho pcrfonnanco of 
definite actions 

(4) The heroic — i o tho hereditary and constitutional 
kingly authority exercised over wilhng subjects in the heroic 
times 

It seems that the heroic kings acquired their power originally 
as the reward of services rendered to their peoples and after- 
wards transmitted it to their sons by inheritance They were at 
once generals, high priests and judges, whether they pronounced 
judgment under oath or not 

N B At first the authority of the heroic Eaugs was universal 
in affairs of State, but it was gradually encroached upon until 
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tho Khigt became mere bkerapbaoto, as at Athcnia,or mere generala, 
at at Lacedaemon. 

(S) Absolote Klsgiblp mpi^vO^tla — tbo ooantorxtart of 

Domettio Econoinj 


ohapteh XV 

Tbe fire ijicdea of Rlngibip irhkh wo hare enomorated may 
be rodoced pncdcoUf to Itto tU. Abaohite Kingship and tbe 
Lacedaemonian, aa tbe other apodos So betwoon Ibcae 

TVe hare tbereforo to Inqoiro 

(1) whether a perpetual gcDonlshlp b adrantageotu to 
States 

(S) whether the absohite and nnlTtaaal power of an Indirl 
dual h adrantageona, 

Ai to (1) tbe tnititatloQ of a porpetnal goneralahlp does not 
OQoattltnto a aepojnte fonn of poSlj hvi maj exist in any polity 

Bet (S) tbe Abaolote Klngsbip, being a distinct polity deeerrea 
farrestlgation. 

Prellmhiaiy quesUoo Is it better to bo rabjoet to tbo boat 
titan or to tbe best lawsi 

It Is argned on tbe one hand Umt laws are neceisarDy gtoteral 
in their terms and cannot meet particular casea, 
and oo the other hand, 

(1) that officera of State most proceed according to socne 
geDoral principle, Le. according to law 

(S) that it is dedrabie to aroid the emotional clement in 
boman nature. 

ArlftoUe's oondosion b in Gsroor of haring a code of laws, bnt 
of alfowlng the officers of State to act Independently whererer 
the lawa lUl to deal adeqoately with a ease. 

Farther qoestlcm In casea wUdi It b Impoalble for the laws 
to deddo rightly ooght the aathority to reside in on indlrldaal of 
tnpreme merit or In the whole body of dtixenil 

The Uany an coUeotirely wiser less liable to paarioci than the 
Few ss bas been ibewn Chap, xl 
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The rule of seveial virtuouB persons is preferable to that of 
a virtuous individual, i.e Aristocracy is preferable to Kingship 
But it 18 not easy to find a number of persons equally virtuous 
Chronological succession of Governraonts 
The reason why Monarchy was the usual form of Government 
in early tunes is that States wore then small, persons of eminent 
virtue were rare, and accordingly kingly power eould be con- 
ferred upon the few signal benefactors of the State 

Next, the spread of virtue among a larger class led to the 
establishment of a commune (koivov ti) or constitutional govern- 
ment (TToXirela.) 

Thirdly, the creation of Oligarchies was the result of an in- 
creasmg degeneracy and avance among the citizens 

Fourthly, the Ohgarchy was gradually contracted by the 
avance of the Ohgarchs to a Tyranny 

Fiually, as the power of the commons was increased by the 
contraction of the Oligarchy, they rose in revolt and fomided a 
Democracy 

Democracy appears to be the only form of govommont com- 
patible with the lai*ge dimensions of modem States. 

But to revert to Kmgship 

Even if Kingship is the best form of govommont, there is a 
danger in making it hereditary 

The mihtary force placed at the disposal of the King ought to 
be so large that he can enforce obedience to the law, yet not 
so large that he can coerce the mass of the people 


CHAPTER XVL % 

Absolute or universal Kingship 

( 1 ) It 18 unnatural m a State composed of persons who are 
equal and similar In such a State the alternation of rule and 
subjection is just, and such alternation impbes law Law should , 
be supreme , the ofiBcers of State should be its guardians and 
mmisters. 
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(If It U that tiiere are many caaea which can be better 
decided by an IsdiTidnal than hj law the amwo- la that it la the 
exproM foDctlon of law ao to educate the offloen- of Btate that 
th^ may be competent themaelrea to dedde mattan beyond the 
pru rlDce of law) 

(S) Fnither Law la IntelllgeDoe without [wmAtti , wbereaa 
there la a beatlal element, an element of paaaion, In the meet rir 
tnooa of men. 

(The fflaitration drawn from the medical ait in &Toar of per 
aonal mie U &Ilacioai, u pbyildana In the exemiao of thetr art 
are not UabU to the eompUng inthumoe of paaaion.) 

Obaerre alao that there are lawa of ottatom (ol rjk Tdq 
ApjiC) fttn more important and anthoritathe than thoae embodied 
In written formnlae. 

(5) Tbe abaolnta King iriQ find it neoeaaaiy In the diacharge 
of hia dctlea to brite the tadatanoe of anbordbate olBoen it 
would be at weU tbereCore to appobt aerenl offioera, Inatead of 
one, b the drat batanoe. 

(4) Aaromlng eqnahty of rlrtoe, we nay aoert that two 
good men are better than one. 

(6) S xp er ta Boe abowa that monaroha generally amociaU 
their fr^da with themaelrea b power Bot a man^ friend k hk 
equal and pev Uonaroha themaelrea then tadUy admit the 
eqoal right of their peer* to kbgly role. 

OHAPTBR IVIL 

We oondode therefore that the exlatenoe of an Ahafirnti-t 
Khif^p can nerer be Jndided in a aociety of which all the 
membera are equal and dmllar nor indeed b any caie except 
where the rirtae of a partlcokr Cunlly or of an Indlrldoal exoeeda 
that of an tbe other dUxem of the Btata 

Tbe oharaeter of the people aoited to different poliUea 

To Kfagahlp — a people natnrally qnallfled to lohmit to a 
famQy of embeni rirtae. 
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To Aristocracy — a people capable of yielding a loyal and 
liberal obedience to their superiors in virtue 

To a Polity — a people capable alike of rule and subjection. 

We have now fully considered the different species of King- 
ship 


GHAPl’ER XVIII 

The virtue of a good man and of a citizen of the best State 
bemg, as we have already seen, identical, it is evident that the 
education, which produces a good man, will serve also to constitute 
a State governed by an Aristocraey or a King 

We proceed now to the origin and constitution of the best 
polity 


BOOK IV 
^ CHAPTER I 

Any adequate inquiry into the nature of the best pohty pre- 
supposes a determination of the most desirable hfe 

There are therefore two questions 

( 1 ) what 18 the nature of the most desirable hfe {tIs 6 Traa-iv 
<os eiTreiv alperoiraTOs ^los) 

( 2 ) whether this life is the same for the commonwealth as 
for the mdividual or different (irorepov Koiyjj koI o avror r/ 
erepos) 

We consider then ^ 

( 1 ) the best or most desirable hfe 
Goods bemg divisible into three classes, viz. external Goods, 
Goods of the body and Goods of the soul, the man who is happy 
{pandpios) must possess all three , 

but it IS Goods of the soul which are supremely important, 
for (a) experience shows that persons of high moral and mtel- 
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locttod caltnre, oren if oot posetaed of Iuto oxtenul Goodi, on 
happier tlran pemma who baro abaodant erterad Qooda but Dot 
much intenigeDoo or rlrtoe. 

(&) all extenud Ooodi hare a limit, ie. are only ao far 
TaluaUe aa tbej Babeerro a partloolar purpoae, whereaa, the more 
wladom or lirtoe a penoD haa, the better 

(e) aa the aoul la a thing more booouiehle than prepertj or 
the body It Mowi that the beet coodltloD of the aoul b auperior 
to the beat oondltkm of property or of the body 

(J) perfect happlneas U found in Ood alooe j and in Him ft 
b doe not to external Gooda, bat to HU own intrtnaio qualitiea. 

The beat life then b one wbloh poneeaca rirbieftimbhedwith 
external adrintagea to aoch a decree as to be capable of aotiona 
aoeordlng to Ttrtne ftrri ipfr^t M r wuv t ur Am 

Twnrr Wfi^mp). 


OHAPTEB IL 

(2) The Ideothy of the happineia of a fitate and of anlndl- 
rldnal. 

Arbtotle appeab to the popular JudgroenL 

Whaterer definition of happineea we accept, whether we regard 
it aa ouuabtiog in wealth, power or r lrto e, it b uniremlly ad- 
mittad that the aame b true of the Qtate aa of the indlTidual 

But there are trro poista whldi require oooaideratloD 

(A) whether the praottoal and political, or the ctmtempla- 
tire and laolated life b preferable for indhidoala. 

(B) what U the beat kind of pollUonl organbatiou. 

Aito(A), 

it U aometimea held that the power of ruUng othera, which b 
aaaumod to be the end of potitleel life, if It b deapotto, b abao- 
hitely nzduft, and, if It b conatitotiocal, b aHTI oppOMd to the 
felidtiyaf the ruler on the other hand it. U ■mTu'^mw TT HJntnirwwl 
that, aa publlo life afforda a larger op portuni ty of r lrtnoua aotloo. 
It b the only life which k truly worthy of a Tn«n 
W A. 


d 
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A similar discrepancy of mows is found in regard to States 
There are countries in which the solo object of tho law is 
foreign conquest Yet it cannot bo tho dutj of a statesman (wo 
may urge) to acquire external dominion for Ins State without re- 
gard to the feelings or capacities of tho subjects. Indiscriminate 
compulsion is out of place as much in Politics as in Jlcdiciiio or 
Navigation It is only natural slaves who deserve to bo ruled at 
any cost And if wo suppose tho case of a State enjoying a good 
pohty but situated in an isolated position, wo sec at once that a 
State 18 capable of happiness apart from military disciplmo or 
foreign eonquest 

The legislator’s true function is to promote goodness and happi 
ness, mihtary preparations are not tho cud, but means to tho end 


CHAPTER III 

Anstotle reverts to the comparison of tho pohtical and tho 
philosophical lives. The advocates of both are partly nght and 
partly wrong 

If it be urged that pohtical authority, bomg despotic, is neces- 
sarily Ignoble, tho answer is that despotic rule is not tho only type 
of rule Also it is clearly a mistake to piefer a life of inactivity 
as (a) happiness consists in action {rj evSaifiovla irpa^ts eariv) 

(b) there is much nobility in tho actions of tho just and 
temperate 

But it mil be said perhaps that, if happiness consists in action, 
as supreme power oflfers an opportunity of performing tho largest 
possible number of noble actions, it is nght to seize and retain 
power at any cost. ^ 

We reply that one who acquires power by gross injustice pre- 
cludes himself from virtuous action, unless indeed his natural 
supenority to his subjects is as great as that of a parent to his 
children or of a slavemaster to his slave 

Anstotle’s conclusion is that, happiness being defined as well- 
doing (f 2 TTip evhaifwvlav e^Tvpaylav Oereop), the practical life 18 best 
for States and for individuals But the practical hfe need not 
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hnply relfttlocK to otfaen (r^ wpamtim plow oJt Awaytmoo tlwtu vpAr 
hypovt). Inteneotoil tnd ipeoaktiTe prooeHci ire prmetieil in 
the higbert leicie of tbe word,eTeD if thejhiTo no ulterior ol^ect, 
md in field of haring an external effect the ucbltect 

U pot kn jCTactlcil than the b^der Simllarij Btatea are not 
ooDdenmed to inaetfritr bj iacdatloD. Internal actlritj the mo* 
tzBl action and re-action of tbe different parta, la poadble to a 
State, aa to an Indlridnal for Qod la perfect and tbe Unirerae la 
perfect, aHhoogh their actiona are all internal and eelf-oontalned. 

OHAPTHR IV 

Oomlng now (B) to tbe qaeatlon of the beat poUtj, we moat 
atate at tbe ontaet the natnre of the aaamnptkma to be made In 
referenee to the Ideal State. 

Otrr role la that the State ahaC be IdeeBj (cor rv;t;^) eon 
ctrocted, but that none of tbe aaanmptlciia aball exceed tbe bcamda 
of poaafbQfty 

(1) The aiae of the State. 

Tbe greatneaa of a State cooalata not ao modi In tbe number 
of ita popniatkm u in lU power Qood law (rdrwfila) b praeticallj 
impoadble in an orer-pc^KilOQa State. 

A State then aboold be Urge eoongfa to be independent {oirAp- 
jDjrX jet BO amaH that one genera] can eommand ita forceo, one 
erler be heard bj all tbe eltixena,and tbe dtiaena themaelres bare 
penoDil knowledge of each other In a word tbe number of dtf- 
xena aboold be tbe largeatponltdetn order to tnanrelndepeodeDce 
of life, bnt not aoUrge tbatltcanDOtbecomprebeDdedinaitiigle 
Tiew 

^ '^OHAPTHE V 

(3) Tbe nature of the ooontrj 

It ahonld be aa independent aa poaafble and, in order to be 
BO, Bhoold be 

(а) prodnctiTe of all kinds of frnita (raFrw^>^r>or). 

(б) Urge enoQgb to enable the dtizeoe to Hre in the en- 
joyment of lebnre with equal ItbenStj and temperance. 

di 
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(c) inaccessible to enemies, but easy of egicss to tbe 
citizens themselves 

(d) easily comprehended in a single vien {eva-ui>o7TTot), i e 
such that mihtary succour can be brought to anj point at a shoi t 
notice {ev^oT^drjTos) 

(3) The situation of the city 

It should command both sea and land for militarj and com- 
mercial purposes 


OHAPTEE VI 

A parenthetical chapter upon the question v?hether commum- 
cation with the sea is advantageous or injunous to a State. 

Against such commumcation may be urged the evil arising not 
only from the necessary mcrease of population but from the pre- 
sence of a large ahen element. 

- In favour of it are the evident mihtary and commercial advan- 
tages, although Aristotle stnctly hmits the commerce of his State 
to the satisfaction of its own requiiement3(at5Tf efinopiK^v, a)0< ov 
Tols SXXois del etvai rfiv Tro^tv) 

The solution of the difficulty is that the city and harbour 
should be situated so far apart as to prevent injurious intercourse 
between the inhabitants. 

While an impenal State demands a naval force, as a means of 
mspirmg awe m neighbounng peoples, the dangerous increase of 
the CIVIC population will be prevented, if the marines are free 
citizens taken from the army, and the sailors belong to the subject 
agricultural class 


OHAPTEE VII ^ 

(4) The character of the citizens 

The Greeks, occupying a temtorial position mtermediate be- 
tween the northern peoples of Europe and the Asiatics, have also 
an mtermediate character, as they combme the spirit of the former 
with the intellectuahty of the latter, and such a character is the 
best 
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(A criUdim of tbo Bocrallo tboory that tbo Qaardlana in the 
Jtfjmblie aboold be affectionate tovardi their friondt and eara^ 
toiraxdi itnnger* 

It U VTtmg to behare eaTajrdj to an;imo except onemict.) 

^ OHAPTER VIIL 
(0) Tbo parU of a Btote 

Tbilisi which are indlfpenaable to the exiftonce of a whole 
(Jr erm ri ^or &r rtf) are not aS In the ftrict aenae ita parts 

Fropertj e^ b tadbpensable to a State, bat it U not a part 
of a Btato. 

In order to ascertain then tbo ports of a State, it U docirable 
to begin bj contideiing the nomber of things indispensable to Its 
QxistencQ, as the famver win bo incioded in the tatter 

The indlspeosahle rttqnbHes of a Btato are 


(») 

food 

wfakfa implies bnsbnndmen 

(S) 

arts 

„ artlsens, 

(») 

arnu 

„ soMIcn, 

w 

wealth 

capitalists, 

(•) 

ritual 

„ a priesthood. 

U1 

legal and doUbeni' 
tlTO jirocodure 

judges and poUti dans. 


OnAPTZE IX 

Soefa being tbo differe n t fhnotions ifpya) of the State, aro the; 
aB to be open to all the dtixens, as b a Denxtcia^ or U each to 
be ree er rod to a special dasi, or are botbo of them to be reserrod 
and others opent 

The answer b that, as tho best polity is tbei»iltj boat adapted 
to the attabuaeot of happhwas, and happbeM b Impoesfbie wlUi 
ont rirtoe, b the best poli^ Uioa no dtban will be a mocfaanlo 
or tradesman, for tbdr Urea are Ignoble and Incoonpatlble with 
rlrtoo, nor agab a hnibendman, for the agrknltnrml Ufo it In* 
capabb of the leisore necenar^ to Tirtne. 
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There remain the mthtary, pohtical and judicial functions 

Of these the first will naturally be aasi^ed to the younger 
citizens, the others to the citizens of maturer years 

(N B It IS to these three classes, viz the soldiers, the poli- 
ticians and the judges, that all the landed property in the State 
will belong, as these comprise the whole cmc population, and the 
wealth of the State ought to be m the hands of the citizens ) 

The priesthood will consist of citizens who are too old for mih- 
tary, deliberative or judicial duties 

Havmg now enumerated the classes which compose a State, 
we see that although husbandmen, artisans and hired labourers 
generally are mdispensable to its existence, yet the only parts of 
a State are the soldiery, the deliberative class and (although Aris- 
totle does not say so) the judicial class 

Between the mdispensable elements of a State and its parts 
the separation is perpetual , between tbe mihtary and the dehbe- 
rative (or judicial) class it is only temporary 


CHAPTER X 

Certain desultory remarks upon political questions 

Caste IS a system which seems to have ongmated in Egypt, it 
18 of high antiquity, and there is much to be said for it, especially 
for the distmction of the military from the agricultural class 

The institution of common meals is popularly ascnbed to the 
CEnotnan kmg Italus , Aristotle himself regards it as beneficial 
But then the expense of the common meals, as well as of divine 
worship, should fall not upon individuals but upon the State 

Let the land then be divided into two parts (a) public, ( 6 ) pn- 
vate property And further let the pubhc land be devoted half 
to the service of the Gods, and half to the cost of the common 
meals, and of the land winch is private property let each 
citizen’s share he half upon the frontier, and half close to tbe 
city, so that there may bo unanimity of judgment upon questions 
of peace and war 
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Tbe cnithmton of tb« mQ aboold bo abiTc*, althoogb cot til 
of one itock or of ipWtod temper or If not iltTot, memben of a 
dariih non-Greek people. 


^CHAPTER XI 

To rerert to tho best State 

(6) Tbe dto of the dtf conddered rebtlrdj to ictornil 
perposet. 

There tro four poinU to which It U Dcoc*ffU7 to haro regard 

(a) hetUhinoM, which ta mtlnlj dependent epon t ftrour 
able aipect--an Eastward ujKKt boieg the best — ondapcmagfwd 
atrpplj of water 

(&) oooTenlenoe for mftltary and pollUod pariwwt. 

(It U remarked pareothetkatlj that a dtadel k txUted to an 
Ollgarohj or Uooac^y Isrel ground to a Lemocraex and a com 
ber of different atroogboldt to an Arktoenu? ) 

(c) the arcblteetund plan of the dtf which ihoold be to 
^ regular (tCroftot) as to hare a ploeslog ^oct, and jet to sotne 
extent Irregular, so as to poxxlo on IcTadlcg force. 

(d) Its walk, which aro (ndispousable as a d ef e n ce against 
milHar7 atladca 


^ OHAPTHE XIL 
Detail arrangecnenU of the dt7 

(a) Boom of tho oommon meals (v tKro’Iru) maj coDreclaiUy 
be held hi tbe guard-houses (^tAaimfpia) whldi are plaood at 
icterrals along the walla. 

(&) Ihe bnOdlngs apiiroprlatod to the wonhlp of the Gods 
and to tbe common meals of tte pHesta and the supreme boards 
of magistrates should be pkeed doee together 

(e) There ihould be a free market (Arvd/pa iyopA) distinct 
from the market of ooouneroe. 
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Detail arrangements of the country 

It 18 well to adopt the same principle of distribution as in the 
city in regard to the guard-houses and common meals of the com- 
missioners of woods and forests (uXwpot) and to the sanctuaries of 
Gods and heroes 


CHAPTER XIll 

In order to determine the character of the citizens who are 
proper to compose the best State, it is necessary to begin mth a 
definition of happiness 

Success of any kind (ro ev) depends upon choosing the right 
goal and employing the nght means to attain it 

AU men are evidently desirous of happiness {evbatfiouia) 

What 18 then the nature of happiness? 

It has been defined in the Ethics to bo “a complete activit} 
and piactice of virtue, and this not conditionally but in an absolute 
sense” {evepyeia /cal j(pTjcris dperfjs reXfia, sat avrr] ovk viroBta-ecos 
aXX’ drrXcur) i e the unimpeded practice of such conduct as is vir- 
tuous per se and not meiely necessary owing to certain existing 
conditions 

Of the elements of happiness some must bo preexistent, others 
must be provided by the legislatoi External Goods eg which 
are conditions, although not causes, of happiness are the gifts of 
Fortune alone It is the nght use of them w'hich constitutes a 
State virtuous [(nrovbaia) But a State cannot bo virtuous, unless 
the citizens composing it are virtuous We are thus brought face 
to face with the q^uestion, How is virtue produced in an individual? 
Answer— The means are threefold, nature (^uo-ir), habit (cdov), 
reason (Xdyor) 

Nature is necessary, the person must bo a human beingSind 
must possess certain quabties of body and soul 

Habit IS the means by which the ambiguous tendencies of 
nature are directed to a higher oi a lower end 

Reason is the distinctive characteristic of man 

N^atural qualities and gifts are beyond our power , wo can only 
pray for them Habit and reason are formed by education (ivaibela) 
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"^OHAPTKR nV 

Edocatkin. 

Tbo Brat p^t to bo decided ta wbetber tbe tame penotts 
■baU ajw»7i b^^nikn, tad tbem&o ponoiu iliraji lubjecU, ortho 
ralen of one time ■hail bo the cobjccti of another and via tfrta 
for npOD this the character of their edocatkm will depend. 

In de&nh of an ebeolnte and nnmlstakoohlo natural preemi 
DCDoe, toporaUng the ruling from the lubject daas, an alternation 
of rule and soltJootloa la clearij JnsL At tbo same time It U 
pro])or that the rolen aboold be anpotkiT to their sutd^cta. Let 
the tame penona then be rolert and nbjocta, bat sohjocta hi 
thdr jooth and mWn In thoir later jenTi so will both conditioDs 
be folfiDed. 

nettco thdr edocatloa too wiO be b one sense tbe same and 
b another sense wUl be dlfTcreoL Bnt sobjectlan, nnleaa it la 
•errOe, Is pot bcampQtlbk with llboral cnltoro and aa tbe mb' 
jeet of b><la7 la destined to bo the nilor of tomorrow It wlD 
alwaji be el^ect of the kglalator b his edncaUeoal iTStem 
to tbo atta^eot of goodnen or a noble hfo. 

Tbe seal ( 4 ’toc^ U dhrlded bto two parts, 

(1) tbo part which contains nanon b Itself (r& ph fx’* 
Xiyo^ Keff avrS). 

(S) the part which, althoogb not containing reason b ItaoU^ 
U yot capable of obejing IL (rA V mW, y 

Aromt* 

Again reason Is (a) specniatlTO (dcwporuroc). 

(6) practical (•pa*n*A»). 

According to the snlroml law hj which the lower b Katnro 
or Art alwajs exists for the sake of the higher, it foQowi that the 
actiou of the rational part of tbe sool are more erthnable than 
thoao of tbe IrTatknMl part, and that tho aettonsof the spocnlatiTe 
are more estimable than those of the practkal rmsoo. AUn to 
this Is tbe cahordination of bosinosi to leisnre, of wnr to jieace, 
and of soch actions as at boat 'are onl^ Indlipeosable to rich as 
are btrtnsleallj Tirtoooi. 
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This law of subordinataon is ignored in many politics, notably 
m the Lacedaemonian, m which foreign conquest has been 
regarded as the paramount end of legislation It is a mistake 
to consider despotic rule the object of a State The pnnciples of 
morality are the same for States as for individuals, and it is these 
which the legislator should implant in the minds of the citizens 

War IS justifiable in three cases only, 

(1) if it 18 defensive 

(2) if the power so acquired is for the good of the subject 
population 

(3) if the subjects are natural slaves and deserve to bo 

ruled 

History shows that States which have aimed o\clu8ivelj at 
mihtary success have collapsed as soon as they had attamed their 
primary object 


CHAPTER XV 

The citizens then must possess all the virtues , not only those 
e g valour and endurance, which are necessary to business or war, 
but also those which are necessary to leisure, such as mtellectual 
culture (0tXotro0ia), and those which are necessary to both, but 
especially to leisure, such as temperance and justice 

But how shall they attam these virtues 1 Shall their education 
begm with the reason or with the habits ! {Trorepov jratScm-eoi ra 
Xoyw irporepov tj rois edecriv) 

Any process of production starts from a beginning and tends 
to an end In education, the beginmng is nature, the process of 
production is the trammg of habits, the end is reason The fram- 
ing of the habits therefore must precede reason Similarly, the 
care of the body must precede that of the soul, and m the soul 
itself the care of the irrational part must precede that of the 
rational Nor must we ever forget the proper subordination of 
body to soul, and of the irrational part of soul to the rational. 
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•^OHAPTER XVI 

The Importacce of % good phjdcjd condition to the dtixess 
neccttiUtee a dljcnoloo of mandate. 

We bare to consider 
(i) the proper BCMons for miTTjlDf 
(3) tho proper per ao ni to mairj 

It Is detlnhle to to order the afits of tiie hnsband and wife 
that the falhiro of their generuUTe powers t/aj occur stmoltane- 
onilj and that the dilldreTi maj bo simn; and healthr and mij 
be ready in due time to coccecd to their parents places. 

AriftoUe is itronely oppoecd to Toy youthfoi maniasoa. 

Hn sradd base a man marry abcmltl andbc^etd^ldTTmuntA 
60 and a sroman marry about lA 

Tbe winter It tbe best time of year for the matrimoolal mdon. 

The beat phydeal coBdltkm for men and women alike Is one 
that b oeiUier atUetie nor raktadinarUn, but intermediato. 

The women are to take great care of theif health daring preg 
nancy 

It ibonid be forbidden to rear a crippled chOd but tbe ex 
poaore of difldren rimply on the grunud of their nomber will bo 
nnneceaajT in a State in wbicb the nomber of children a man 
may beget b limited by law 

Adoltery U to be sererely punlriied. 

vOHAPTBR XVII 

The edacatioB of the young. 

( 1 ) Infancy 

Blet is important ia the early days of Ufoj ArbtoUe recom- 
mends plenty of mOk and as little srine as jtosalble. 

TbechUdren iboald be allowed free morement, and should be 
gradoally inured to cold. 
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(2) From infancy to the ago of five 

No compulsory study or violent overciao, but enough move- 
ment in games to prevent a sluggish habit of body Tlio over- 
seers of youth ('TTcudovofxot) are to take care that the children do 
not hear any improper tales and legends and to keep them from 
associatmg much with slaves 

All foul language to be prohibited No indecent pictures to 
be exhibited No one who is not of full ago to bo present at the 
performance of satirical plays or comedies 

(3) From five years to seven 

These years are to bo spent by the young in obsenation of the 
lessons which they wiU bo required m future to Icani themselves 
{6ecopo\ tSv fiaOi^crfcoi’ or bcijcrei fiavOaveii' avrovi) 

The education of the first seven years has now been desenbed 

Education m the stnet sense of the word, uhicli does not 
begm until after seven years, may bo divided into two periods 

(1) from seven years to puberty, 

(2) from puberty to twenty-one 


BOOK V 

CHAPTER 1 
Three questions proposed 

(1) whether it is desirable to have a definite educational 
system 

r 

(2) whether education should be regulated by the State oi 
committed to the care of private individuals. 

(3) if there is to be a system of education, what should be 
its nature 

(1) That the education of the young is a matter which has a 
pai amount claim upon the attention of the legislator is undeni- 
able 
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FoT(a) ti there li a certtln di»nicter(^ Alt) proper to each 
polity the natitre of tbo polity win determhie Uw edocatkmal 
lyitenu 

(6) Tirtae, Hke any art or tooully can only bo acquired by 
edocatioo. 

(S) Edocmtkm must be r^ulated by tbo Btata 

For aa the eod (WXot) of the State u a whole U ooo, tbe 
edocatlon of all tbe dtixena unui be ono and tho eamo, and moit 
therefore be an aEalr of tho Stata 

Erery dtixen ihould remomber that be b not hli own master 
{aMt u irtA) but a part of tbe Stata 

-'CHAPTER n 

(3) The edocatlomd lyitenL 

At present much uncertainty attache* to tbe sutfieoU of eda> 
cotlati. 

Are they to be 

such ttudle* ea are merely osofnl as means of lirellbood (rd 
«T»* rir 

or sueh as tend to tho promotion of rlrtne (iA rftmra 
opmjr), 

or tbe higber stndiea (ri «v/KmI) } 

Hot is *Tlrtao’' Itaelf an unamUgnoos tens. 

According to Aristotle, 

(а) It h right to teach thoae useful sobjects whkh are in 

dispensable (lA dxryxma twp tait not such ai hare a 

degrading effect upon tbe learner by roduedng him to tbe lerel of 
a meobank {fiimmty. 

(A mechanical ocenpatkei OctroMw Spytm) b defined as one 
which reoden tbe body or soul or tatelleot of free perms tmflt 
fat the practice of rirtoe.) 

(б) there are socne seleDca* which are Ubeml tn tbamsriTes 
but mibeTTil in thdr eS^ opou tho mind, if studied with ezoes- 
•Ir* sMldaity 

It is not to much the study itaelf as tbe object with which It 
is undertaken whkdi coDstltute* K liberal or the rerersa. 
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CHAPTER III 

The ordinarj’ branches of education are four, nz 

(1) Reading and Wnting (ypn/i/iara) 

(2) GjTnnostlC (yvfivaariKtj) 

(3) Music (ftovtriKtj) 

(4) The Art of Design {ypa^iKf}) 

Of these 

(1) Reading and Writing and (4) Design are taught for 
their practical utility 

(2) Gymnastic as promoting valour. 

(3) Music — for a purpose which has not been clearlj de- 
fined 

What IS then the purpose of Music as an educational instru- 
ment? 

It 18 generally taught m our own day for no other reason than 
the pleasure it aflfords, but it had origmally a higher function 

For that men should spend their leisuie (cr^oXi;) nobly is in 
Nature’s intention oven more important than that thej should do 
their business nghtly 

We have to consider then the nght employment of leisure 

It should not be spent in amusement , for amusement, far from 
bemg the end (reXor) of human life, is only a resource by which 
a busy man is enabled to do a greater amount of busmess 

Amusement is a temporary relaxation of the soul , leisure on 
the other hand imphes happiness {rdSaipovla), which is an end or 
final state 

The conclusion is that there are certam subjects in which edu- 
cation 18 necessary with a view to leisure, and that these subjects 
are the highest parts of education 

Thus the true use of Music is that it promotes the rational 
eiyoyment of leisure eV rjj o^oXg diayayp) It is an element of 
the education which should be given not as bemg mdispensable 
or practically useful but as liberal and noble Nobihty is a better 
end educationally than mere utility 
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(Aristotle remtrks Uut tome sobjeoti beddee tbetr practlod 
xitilKj poaMM t higher TtJae, e^ the Art of dedgn, which not 
011I7 protecti men ig&hiit Impoctore in their prlrste pnrchieee 
but reoden them adenUfio oburren of phTtkel beontj ) 

The order of netml derelopment wggce t* that the edoeatkii 
ofthebodj tboold precede that of the inteOeot, or in other words, 
that edncmtlan should begin with Q7xim{ut]& 


OHAPTER IV 

Gjirmsstlo (yep»«imii::^ 

The practice of 0 jmntuUo has freqnoDtl; been oarried too far 
retuhing either in an sthletle hshtt of bodj to the detriment of 
nstonl growth ajtd grace, or as at Lacedaemon, in a brntaOtj 
which h supposed to Impt^ and repreaent Tsloor 

Valour boweter h neither the sole nor the chief end of edoaa* 
tloQt nor If It were, woold it be produced bj serere Gjranaatlo. 
Ferodtj oftener denotes lack of true ocorage. The explanatlJWi 
of the Lacedaemonian rlotoriei in old dsTS is not that their gjxa- 
naatio exerelsei were so serere, but th*t tbej were the oalj 
people who emplojed Ojiunastlo at all ainoe they hare had rhala 
who bare adopted the nn>e dladpllnev thedr supremacy has dis- 
appeared 

Hot brutality but nobleness aboold bold the first pli»ai in our 
educational system. 

Arbtotle’s own plan is as followa 

TZp to puberty light exercbes no hard diet, lest the growth be 
favored. For three years after pabeiiy other pursuita aAemrda 
hard diet and aeTere exerdse. 

The principle b that body and mind should not be 
to serere exerUen limnltaneoQaly 
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CHAPTER Y 

Music 

The discussion which was begun in Chap III resumed and 
concluded 

What IS the object with which music ought to bo studied? 

Yanous answers are given 

(1) For amusement and relaxation (TraiSm Ka\ apaTtavais) 

(2) For its moral effect {at bwafiim} to rjdot ttowv ri Troielr) 

(3) As a means of rational enjoyment (Staywy^) 

Aristotle’s decision is that Music is capable of all these differ- 
ent effects, 

(1) of amusement, as being pleasant and producing relaxa- 
tion, 

(3) of rational enjojment, because happiness {tvbaifiovla) 
can only be attained in rational enjoyment, and happiness implies 
an element of pleasure as well as of nobleness 

(It 18 remarked that for two reasons the world often regards 
Its amusements as the end (reXor) or summum 'bonum of hfo, 

(fl) because there is a certain pleasure in the end itself as 
well as in amusement 

(6) because the end has this in common with amusement, 
that it IS not sought as a means to any future object , for the end 
IS ex Tiypothesi complete in itself, and the reason of amusement 
lies not in the future but in the past, i e amusement is the rehef 
of previous toil,) 

But (2) Music has also a moral power 

Of this the proofs are 

(а) that Music is able to produce certam moods, e g en- 
thusiasm, m our souls, 

(б) that Music supphes us with representations of states 
of mmd, such as anger, courage, gentleness &c , and a foelmg of 
sympathy with these representations ensures a sympathy with 
the actual states so represented 
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(N B This pow er of raaral imlUtlon or rcprwenUtlon U 
ahnoct pecoUtr to ecoM of hoarla^ it is Qot found in U>e 
ol^ects of touch and and onlj to a smsTI extent in the 

objects of sight) 

Different moods arc prodocod bj different harmonlot, 
e.g meUncholy bj tbo mixed Ljdian{^ pi^XviurrC), 
teditenese „ Dorian (if ittptrrC^ 

enthosium „ Phrygian iPfyvyurr{) 

There b in fact an apparent relaUonshlp betwooc tbo aool on 
tbo one hand and harmooica and chfthms on the othor 

Mosio then, haring a moral effect, b a snbjoct of instroctlon 
approp ri ate to the young as thoy like erery thing to be sweetened, 
and there Is a natonl sweetness in Music. 


OtUPTER VL 

The qiKstloa b started ia It has been abewn that the yoong 
oogfat to roedre InstrectioQ in Uosto, are they to bo perfonuers 
themaelres or merdy to Usten to the perfonnaneoi of profea* 
tknaUl 

it may bo urged 

(a) that it b pretty well impoaafble to bocomo good eriUca 
witboot snefa practical exporlonea 

(h) that the practice of Unsio b oso way of keeping diH- 
dreo oocnpied. 

Tet It b always Decenary to remember tho sole object of 
the tqoaical performances b to enable the yoong to form a correct 
CDttsi^ Judgment 

They sboold perform tboreforo, bat sboold perform only In 
youth. Abo great care sboold be taken In the choice of the 
melodlee and rhythms whldr they proetbo, and of (heir masical 
instreswnta. PerfaTmances of an ootnordinary and QXC8X>tloital 
kind, suitable only to profeaakmal mnsieiani, are to be forbidden. 
The flata, harp and dthern are nodeslrable instrnmenb as do- 
W A. « 
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manding piofessional skill, tho lluto too, as stronglj exciting 

(opyiacTTiKou) 

In a word all professional education, iilictlior in regard to tlio 
instruments or to the execution, is to be rejected 

CHAPTER VII 

Melodies have been appropriately classified as ethical, 

practical or enthusiastic, according as tliej affect tho character, 
incite to action, or produce enthusiasm 

Music (sajs Aristotle) should bo used for three distinct pur- 
poses, (l) as a means of education (jraiSetar evcKev), (2) for tho 
purging of tho emotions (wpor KaOapa-iv), and (3) for the relaxation 
of the tense condition of tho soul (jrpos rfiv rijs crvin-ovias dvaTTov- 
criv) 

Also different harmonies are suited to these different purposes, 
e g ethical harmonies to the first, pmctical and enthusiastic har- 
monies to the second and third 

(Tho purging of the emotions (Ko^apertr) is explained as folloiis 
A person — let us say — is liable to the emotion of enthusiasm 
He listens to melodies which rouse the soul to ecstasy Tho after- 
result 18 that he relapses into his proper normal condition , ho has, 
so to speak, obtained a medical or purgative treatment (aenrep 
larpeias tvx^v Ka'i Kaddpa-ecos) The same 15 true of all emotional 
persons) 

Socrates is wrong m admitting the Plirygian harmony into his 
Repvhlvc, as it is exciting and emotional in its effects 

The Donan harmony, being especially staid and valorous, is 
suited to the education of the young 

The Lydian harmony combines propnety with culturfe, and 
may therefore be regarded as fit for the age of childhood 

N B Possibility and propriety are the two objects which 
must be always kept in view in education 

In regard to Music the three canons are that it should be of 
an intermediate character, withm the capacity of the learner, and 
appropriate to his age 
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CHAPTER L 

The identiflo poUtidan cmgbb to know 

(1) the absohttdjbot polity tlp^or^). 

(S) tiie beat polity under the actoal conditioDi (i^ U rwp 

4rwmiity*t9 dpfonj) 

(8) the beat polity rntder oortain rappoeed conditloin 
(1} inAivtmt dpfor^). 

(4) tbe polity which ia most appropriate to the man of 
Btaiea pSkian tiavit imr dp^rrovoo), or whkh ii 

comparaliraly eaiy of attainment and has a doser affinity to 
the poUtifli of all exlithif States csl atpvripa drdomr). 

In order to reform odstlnjr polities as wdl as to call new 
polities Into behig, he most Iw tmtaniar with all the different 
kinds of polity ai>d with all the spedflo Tirieties of each 
kind. It If thlm knowledge skme which wili bo his guide in 
the eoactmoit of laws for law U always relatlre to the polity in 
whkdi It exists. 

N3. A polity is defined as tho general system of any Stsde 
in regard to the distrfbntlon of the coeoatire officoa, the snpreme 
jnlitkal antborlty and theend which the dUxens propose to them- 
aelres laws, on tbe other hand, areonfy tbe oondlticms by which 
the tennre of office is regulated. 

•9 

CHAPTER IL 

Tipon tbe arranfoment ot the woi^ 

Politiei haring been dirlded (Book iii Chap. 7) into throe 
Donual, rix. Kingship, Aristocracy and Polity in the narrow 
aenae, and throe perrershms (nptK0iwrxs\ rix. Tyranny Oligarchy 
and Democracy 
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Kiugship and Aristocracy have been virtually discussed m 
the delineation of tho best polity , 

There remain then Polity, Oligarchy, Democracy, Tj ranny 

Of the perverted forms of politj, Tj ranny is tho worst, 
Democracy the least bad 

(Plato’s theory in the Polihcus that there is a good and a 
bad form of every pohty differs from ours, as ■no hold that tho 
perversions are alwajs vitiated ) 

CHAPTER III 

The reason of tho existence of a number of polities is that a 
State necessarily consists of numerous parts , there are differences 
of race, character, wealth, &c , and tho nature of tho pohty is 
determmed by the distnbution of the offices of state among these 
parts 

Practically however the different polities may bo reduced to 
two, VIZ Democracy, which includes Pohtj, and Oligarchy, which 
includes Aristocracy 

Aristotle himself prefers to speak of a single noble or ideal 
polity, regarding all the rest as the perversions of it 

CHAPTER IV 

Democracy is commonlj defined as a pohty in which the 
masses are supreme, Oligarchy as a pohtj in which tho Few are 
supreme But these definitions are inadeijuate For it may 
happen that the nch, who are predominant in the State, are a 
majority, or that the poor, who are predominant, are a minority of 
the whole population 

The amended definition of Democracy is that it is a polity in 
which the poor are supreme, being a majority , that of Ohgarchy, 
that it 18 a pohty in which the nch are supreme, being a mmonty 

In order to detenrune the vaneties of pohty, it is necessary to 
ascertain all the constituent parts of a State, for the number of 
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comUmtkniB of th^ p«rti wiO fire the poeafUe TAxietlM of 
StEte. 

The porti tre 

(1) bruhoDdiseu. 

(5) mechEslct. 

(8) men of bmlneM (ct^optuM). 

(4) hired UbonrOT (ro ftTrurf^). 

(fi) the mQltorj dta. 

(6) the propertied ^ opon which the pnbUo burdens 
£sll (ri nur oCalats Xnravpyov*), 

(?) the erecatlre iDt£:lstratee, who boid the different ofllkxe 
of Btste (ri biijiiovfrfiKiiw Kdl ri v«pi Xj i r^ppyovy). 

(6) the detlberEtlre bodj 

(9) the judicial body 

(To the statecnnat of Socretee Id the thU the four 

indlfpenable ekments of a State axe a wearer a hushaadman, 
a cobbler and a bctOder It is ol^eoted that no State con eilat 
without eoldlen, or senators, or jadgea). 

Although there sre these dlstloct parts of a State, yet the 
otie faWTaoeahle distinotkiQ is that between the rich and the poor 
Hence the habit of regarding the rich and the poor as In a 
preeminent sense parts of a State, and the theory that there 
are two pohtlts only t 1& OUgardiy and Hemooney 

Olaailfioatlon of Demoaadea. 

(The-conuncn (%lp«f) may conalst of husbandmen or artiauis, 
or merchants and so on and the dlflerenoes of the commons will 
produce corresponding difforencea In the polity ) 

Benxuney tn the abatiwct is the polity wbleh Is preeminently 
baaed upon equality 

There are four specks of Democnoy 

(I) in which eligibility to theofflcea of State Is depeodeot 
upon a pi ' Op et Lj qualiflcatioii, bat the qualificatloQ is a low 004 
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and an) one who acquires tlio amount of projicrty becomes 
eligible 

(2) in nliicli cligibilit) to ofilcc is the prnilcgo of o\cr) 
citizen to ^\hom no objection c,in be made on the score of 
birth. 

(1) in uhich ovcrjbodj whois actualh in the ciyo) incut of 
ci\ic rights (whether entitled to them by birth or not) is eligible 
to office 

In all these politics the law is supremo 

(4) in nhich the condition of chgibilit) to office is the same 
as in (3), but the people rather than the law is supreme This is 
the evtromo or ultimate Dcniocrac), created In the influence of 
demagogues, it is not stricth a constitutional go\emmont 
at all 


CHAPTER Y 

Classification of Oligarchies 

There are four species 

(1) in which a propert) qualification is ncccssarj for eligi- 
bility to office, but it 18 Old) just so high as to oxcludc a unjonty 
of the population, and overybod) who acquires the amount of 
propert) bocoincs eligible 

(2) in ivhicli a high propert) qualification is iieccssar) for 
ehgibility to office and the officers themseh cs suppl) the vacan- 
cies on their board whether (a) from the n hole bod) of qualified 
citizens, or (&) from particular classes 

(3) in which political powei is in the hands of a hereditar) 
nobility 

(4) in which the power of the nobles is hei editary as in 

(3), and is also supenor to the laws. This is the fonu of Oligarch) 
called a Dynasty {bwaarfla) 

It IS to be added that the political tendency of the citizens 
often affects and modifies the actual pobt), making eg a 
Democracy less democratical, an Oligarchy less oligarchical and 
so on 
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CHAPTER XL 

Arktotle enlargu xipon the different ■pedes of Democracy 
tnd OUgvrchj 

(1) 'Where the popolatlon U agiionltnnil, the Democxncj U 
chanoterind by an obsemnoe of law i for the tden of tbe lolh 
ai they hare to work for thotr Uring^ are content with few 
meeting of tbe PnbUo Aaaembty Yet it k neoeaaary that 
political prlrileges ibonld be open to anybody who acqnlres the 
legal property qnaliftcatVm, aa the abaolnte ezoloikm of any 
iodlTldnal from poUtleal pnrflegm U Itaelf a chamoterlitlo of 
Oligarchy 

(2) In tbe aeeond apedea of Democracy altbongb political 
prirDegea are theoretkaDy open to anybody whose right of birth 
k iDConteatable, yet want of means wffl prerent the nujority of 
people from exttdihig them, and the law wQ conteqaently be 
nLpreme. 

(S) The third specka (here deacribedu one in which political 
prifilegei are opea to aU peraoni of freo birth) wiD be marked 
like (S) by the inpretQacy of tbe law and for tbe lame reaaom 

(4) Tbeextrecoe Democracy arina from the large Increaae of 
Statea In alxa, and vUll more from the acoeaaioa of greet wealth, 

tho masa of the poople actoaHy to exerdae the poUtkal 
prirHegca which they poasoaa 

Oomfaig to tbe apedes of OUgardiy we may my that 

(1) in tbe flnty tbe goTeralDgdaask nmnarona, the proper^ 
qoahfioatioo k krw and tbe fopremaoy reslxlea in the law 

(5) in tbe second, the p r op erty qmiliflnatlan being larger 
the iprreming claai li smaller and more powerful, and by ha 
pTiril^ of supplying racandes aapirea to a preponderant tnfla 
enoe In tbe State. 

(8) in the third, there U a stni further coneentration of 
power in tbe hands of a limited number of wealthy peraooa, who 
transmit It to tbdr ohBdren by inberitanea 

(4) in the foorth, weahb, Infloence and heredity combined 
hare enabled tbe OUgarebs to set themadres shore the law 
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CHAPTER YII 

Aristocracy 

The name is properly limited to the best pohty as described 
m an earher part of the tieatise (Books ni — v ), i e to the polity 
m which the good man and the good citizen are identical 

But it IS popularly apphed to a class of pohties which are 
different from Ohgarchy on the one hand, and from Polity in the 
strict sense on the other These are 

(1) the pohty m which regard is paid to wealth, virtue and 
numbers 

(2) the pohty m which regard is paid to virtue and num- 
bers only 

(3) any Polity which has an inclination to Ohgarchy 

CHAPTER VIII 

Pohty 

Any fusion of Democracy and Oligarchy is properly a Polity, 
although it 18 the fashion to hmit the name to such forms of the 
fusion as mchne to Democracy Aristocracies and Polities are 
often popularly confused The true distinction is that an Aristo- 
cracy represents personal freedom, wealth and virtue, a Polity 
only personal freedom and wealth 

CHAPTER IX 

A Pohty, bemg a fusion of Oligarchy and Democracy, may be 
constituted in three several ways, 

(1) by adopting and combining the institutions bc^h of 
Ohgarchy and Democracy 

(2) by sinking a mean between the institutions of Oligarchy 
and Democracy 

(3) by adopting part of the oligarchical and part of the 
democratical mstitutions 

The cntenon of a successful fusion is the possibility of de- 
Bcnbmg the Pohty equally as an Ohgarchy and as a Democracy 
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Tbfl lAcediemoohn poUtj b a cue In pobt, betec democntical 
In tbe ijBtAni of odoatloa &Q., and ongmrcHlcil In the appoint- 
ment of officer! of State bj Boffrage, &c. 

OHAPTER X 

Tyranny 

TVo ipedoB of Tyranny whkh approximate to Klngilifp by 
thdr oocatitnUonal diaractor hare been dlstingQlihcd b the 
dkctaahm of Klngihip (Book UL Ohap- 14X tIx^ the non Greek 
and the Aeaymoet^ 

There ronalnt the cpcdci which la the conntorpart of ahao- 
hito Elngahlp (ian’iarpocfiot ry wapfianXtlf) L o. the liTCflpODflblo 
mle orer aobjecta equal or anperior to tho mler acainat their will 
and for the benefit of tbe mlor htmteU. 

OIIAPTBR XJ 

The question now cQSffeaU Itaelf What Is the beat polity and 
tbe beat life for tbe grea.t mai} 0 Tlty of Statea end penoos ? 

In the esdearoor to find an answer to it wo start with the 
doctrhte of tbe ElAta that the happy lifo Is a life onlmpoded in 
the exerdse of rlrtne, and that rirtoe Is a mean betw^ two 
extremes. 

Now erery State oomptiaas three parta, rii. tbe rery rich, 
the rery poor and the Intermediate or middle rlMw. 

Aristotle assigns tho preference to tbe mlddlo cksw on tho 
ground (1) that It is tbe most cooformahle to reesoo, (3) thatit li 
the most capable of coostltnUona] aetkm, (3) that it has the moat 
permanent Ufa 

Tho beat political constitatlon thoreforo ii one whleh la in 
tbe hAndi of the middle doaa, L a in whleh tho middle class Is 
stronger thun both the other doflaos, or at Icstst than either of 
them. None Is to hee horn poUtlool (Ustnibancea It is tho 
importance of the middle dan wlild> aflbrds stabUlty to large 
Stales as cotnpered with smaU and to Demoeradea as eomparod 
with Ollgarchiea Perhaps the foot that many of the best legl*- 
latori hare bdemged to the mlddlo oIsm may be to be as 
erldenoe of lu pdtttoal superiority 
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The reasons why the great majority of polities have been 
either Democi-acies or Oligarchies, and a true Politj has seldom 
been seen, are 

(1) that the middle elass has generally been small, and one 
of the other elasses has determined the character of the politj 

(2) that pohtical power has been the pnze of a victonous 
party, which has used its victory to oppress its antagonists 

(3) that the two imperial States of Greece, Athens and 
Sparta, have forced their own forms of polity on their subject 
States 

As to the comparative excellence of the different pohties, it 
18 clear that the nearer a State is to the best polity, which has 
been already described, the better it is, and the further a State 
IS from the best polity, the worse it is 

CHAPTER XII 

The polities smtable to particulai States 

It IS a sound general principle that the part of the State 
which desires the contmuance of the polity should be stronger 
than that which does not 

But a State consists of 

(1) a qualitative element, viz , freedom, wealth, culture, 

nobility r 

(2) a quantitative element, viz numbers 

Where the numerical superionty of the poor outweighs the 
quahtative superiority of the nch, the result is Democracy 

Where the qualitative supenority of the nch outweighs the 
quantitative supenonty of the poor, ^he lesult is Ohgarchy 

The kmd of Democracy or Ohgarchy is determined by the 
character of the population Aristotle repeats that it will always 
be the legislator’s duty to secuie the support of the middle class 
The middle class is an aibitrator between nch and poor 
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OnAPTBR nil 

Tbo artifice* (crw^tTporaX approjiriato to x^rtlcalar poUtie* 
mxj be ntBged ondor flro bead* 

(1) The PobUo Attembly 

(2) Tbe o£Bco* of SUta 

(3) Tbe CodtU of Iaw 

(4) The po««*f<Hi of aniu. 

(6) OymnattlQ exercUo*. 

(A) Oligarchical artlQoe*. 

( 1 ) To floe the rich, bnt uoi tho poor or to Uno the rich 
bearOy and the poor only lightly for non-attendanco in tho 
PuhUo Aneubly 

(t) To aEow tbo rich, but not tho poor the prlrilege 
of pobUo office. 

(5) To fine tbe rich, bot not tbe poor or to fino the rich 
bearfly and the poor only Uj^tly for negiect of their jndleial 
dotiea. 

(4) To Quo the rich, bnt not tbe poor for being with 
oat anna. 

(6) To fine the rich bat not the poor for omitting 
theh gymnaatio oserciaoa. 

(B) DemoonticBl artlfloea. 

Tboee win be tho oppodte* of tbe olicarchka] ag. to pay 
the poor for attendance la the Aaaembly end the Ocmrta of Iaw 
bnt not to fine tho rich for noa-atteodanoo. 

(0^ Artlflcoe of a folon of Democracy and Otigarohy 

It win be nooeasary to combine tbe oharaeteriaUci of both 
poUtie*, e^p to pay the poor fur ettendanco oed fine the rich for 
DOD^ttendance. 

In a Polity it b the heary armed elau which tboold be 
nprema. The property qaaltflcatim aboold be fixed at htgh a* 
powdble, prorld^ ahray* that a majort^ of tbe popolatioti ei\}oy 
fall political priTfiege*. 
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In the history of Greece tho earlj Kingsliips Mere sncccedecl 
by constitutional polities resting upon tho iiiihtar} class, upon 
the cavalry at first and afterwards upon the hca\y infantrj 


CHAPTER XIV 

Ever} polity composes three departments (jiopia), nz 

(A) The Deliboratno Body 

(B) The Executive 

(0) The Judicial Body 

(A) The functions of tho Dchboratn o Bod\ are tho deter- 
mination of war and peace, tho formation and dissolution of 
alliances, the enactment of laws, the power of death, cvilo and 
confiscation of property, the power of electing officers of State 
and of holding them responsible for their conduct in office 

But these functions may be vanously ordered 

(1) The rule m Democracy is that the power of delibera- 
tion upon all subjects is enjoyed and exercised by all the citizens 

Tet the rule admits of four different applications 

(a) When the citizens exercise their dehberatn epower not 
collectively but by alternation, and assemble collects oh onlj in 
order to enact laws, to settle constitutional questions and to 
receive the reports of the officers of State 

(&) When the citizens assemble collectively only in order to 
elect officers of State, to enact laws, to determine questions of 
war and peace, and to conduct the audit of the officers’ accounts , 
upon all other matters the power of deliberation is vested in 
particular officers 

(c) When the citizens assemble coUectivelj for the election 
of officers of State, for the audit of their accounts, and for dehbe- 
ration upon questions of war and alliance , all other matters are 
administered by the officers of State 

(d) When the citizens meet collectively to deliberate upon 
all questions, and the officers of State possess only the power of 
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prtilmlnu 7 exambutlon (rpea3>AcpoTu\ Thii !• Um KjitetD 
duirmeterlftio of tbe ktett or ortrcmo Detao cr ncj 

(S) Tbo prinolplo of OUsarchj b tliat doUbontlon upon 
an matten U confined to certain dtlxeni. 

Bat a^ain there are Tariooa appBcationa of tbo prtneiplo 

(0) "Wben the DeUbcratlTo Body b large, tbo property 
gnallflcation brios Icrrr, wfaon oTerytme vbo acqoirca tbe amonnt 
of p roper ty ii admitted to tbo DoUbenUTe Body and tbo Uw b 
Kupieme, 

(&} WbcD deUboratlanb limited to an olocted body and 
tbo law U fopreme. 

(c) When the Doliberatlro Body has tbo power of coop* 
tion and U npertor to tbo bws. 

(d) Whon tbe DoUberaUTe Body b heredlUry and inpo- 
rior to the kwa. 

(3) If oertain mattera, o.g. qaeatlou of war and peace and 
tbe andit of tbe officen’ acootmta, como before tbe dtixens eoU 
lectiVely and ererytblDg ebe U left to execntlre oQcen appointed 
by saSrage, tbe spitem b artstoeraUcab 

(A) If tbe sol^^ectB of deliberation come hi some casea 
beforo persons appointed by anf&age, and in others before 
peraoos appointed by lot, or before penons appointed partly by 
aoffrage and partly ^ lot, tbe system b s m laUir e of Arlstooraoy 
and FoBty 

Expedients appro p riate to the extreme Bemocney 

(1) To impose a flno opon any dtlxen for non-attendance 
in tbc^Pnblio A«embty 

(t) To appoint an eqnal nnmber of tbe tnemben of tbe 
BeHberutlTo Body from each dirbloD of tbe dtbeni. 

(3) If tbe BemocraU baro a rast namerical prepondemnoe, 
either to pay a oertain number only of the oltUwis, and not ail, 
for attendance in tbe Pnblio AaaemUy or to exdade by lot aB 
who are in excess of the proper nnmber 
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Expedients appropnato to Oligarchy 

(1) To elect certain representatives of the commons as 
members of the Dehberative Body, or to allow the commons to 
consider all such matters as have already passed a board of 
Prehmmary Councillors (irpo^ouXot), or Guardians of tlie Laws 
(yofio({)vXaKes) 

(2) To invest the commons with the right of simplj con- 
firming the resolutions of the Prehmmary Council, or the 
Guardians of the Laws, or to allow the pniilege of giving advice 
to all the citizens, but an actual vote to none but the officers of 
State 

(3) To give the commons an absolute power of veto, but 
not of positive resolution, and to let a bill which has been rejected 
by the commons be referred back to tbe executive officers 


CHAPTER XV 
(B) The Executive 

The offices of State are all positions to which aie assigned 
the functions of deliberation, decision and command, more espe- 
cially of command 

In large States it is possible and proper to have a separate 
officer for every function In small States it is often necessary 
to concentrate a number of offices in a few hands 

There are certain officers peculiar to particular pohties , 

a g a Prehmmary Council {irpo^ovXoi) is oligarchical, 
a Council (PovXij) is democratical, t 

a Censorship of women and children is aristocratical 

In regard to the appomtment of the officers of State gene- 
rally, three questions anse , 

(1) Who are the persons that appoint ? 

(2) Who are eligible to office ? 

(3) What is the mode of election ? 
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Tbe etecdngbodjmft^ be all the dUzeca or eomo 00I7 
the pencmB mi; be iH the dtizens or some onl; 

the ippointmeat mi; be made b; eaSrege or b; lot 
Tbo ippaintmetit b; ill the dtiseoi from all, b; tofijige or 
lot or both, U democntlewl. 

Tbe ippolotmeot b; some ot the dtixens from ih, or in some 
cisce from all ind In otheri bom somo, b; lot or siiSn^ or both« 
is sdted to a FoUt; 

Tbe i{^Krlntment b; some of the dtlsons pvtl; from lU 
aod parti; from some, lot or soffri^te or both, U suited to in 
srtstoonticsd t;pe of PoUt; 

Tbe ippointmeot b; some of the dtkens from some, b; lot or 
mffrtfe or both, U oUgirchtcil 

Tbe ippatntmezLt b; some of the dtlxess from ih, or b; iH 
from some, b; raffrige U aristocntlcil. 

OHAPTBH JVl 

(0) The Jodidftl Bod; 

Tbe pohits to be coosidered are 

(1) The persons eUgfble to the Oonrti of lAvr 

(S) Ibe extent of their Jurisdiction 

(3) The manner of their appdntment 
Let ns drst determine the dlflcrat kindi of Oonrt 
IboT are 

(0) a Oonrt of scmtln; (ri 

*&) a Ooort for oSeacs* oommlUed againct the Btate. 

(e) a Oonrt for constitotional qneatiooa. 

(<f) a Conrt for cases aitring hot ween officers of Btste and 
tndiridnals in regard to dnoL 

(«) a Court to deal wHh important cases of prirate con- 

bacL 


a Oonrt of bomldde (r& 
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(g) a Court of aliens (ro ^eviKov) 

(h) a Court for the trial of petty contracts 

A system of umversal eligibility and universal junsdiction is 
democratical 

A system of limited eligibility and universal jurisdiction is 
oligarclucal 

A combination of universal and bmited eligibilitj is charac- 
tenstic of Anstocracy or Pohty 


BOOK VTL 
CHAPTER I 

There are two reasons foi a plurahty of Democracies, viz 

(1) the varieties in the character of the populations One 
population IS agricultural, another mechanical, and so on, or there 
may be a combination of two or more different populations 

(2) the vanous combinations of the mstitutions character- 
istic of Democracy It is not necessary that all such institutions 
should be found m every Democrocy 

CHAPTER II 

The pnmary prmciple of a Democracy is personal liberty (vtto- 
dea-is Tijs bjjfioKpariKtjs TToKireias iXevdepla) And hberty implies 
two features, (l) alternation of rule and subjection among all the 
citizens, (2) the freedom of every citizen to hve accordm^ to his 
own pleasure 

Hence the characteristics of popular government are as follows 

(1) the ehgibihty of all the citizens to the offices of State 
and their appointment by all 

(2) the rule of all over each mdividual and of each indivi- 
dual in his turn over all 
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(3) the appointment of officers of Staio b; lot. 

(4) tho tbeenco of a property qnaliflcstJon for office or the 
reqnlremoQt of as km a (jnaMoation aa pondblo. 

(5) the regnlation that the nine penoo >ha]l nerer or ooly 
In exceptional droamstancoi hokl the tame office twice. 

(0) abort toDcre of office. 

(7) the endowmeirt of all the dtixena or of a body cboaen 
from an with jodldal perwen to aU or the moat important caaea. 

(8) the aupreroe anthorlty of tho PnbUc AjaemWy In all or 
the moat Important qtMvtiana 

(9} the payment of the memben of the Public Aaaembly 
and the Ooorta of Law and of tho exoontlre offioen. 

Aa Urth, wealth and enltore are ohaisctcrlatlca of Oligarchy 
to the duraoterlatlcB of DeoMcraoy are low birth, porerty and 
InteUeotoal degradatloQ 

Unhenal aifthmetlcal eqaalJty ia the demoorstkal prlsdple 
of JorUce and from it flows the rale of the majority Le. of the 
poor 


OHAPTHR nL 

That the dediloa of the m^ort^ then la Jot la the aifpiment 
of Democrats s that the dedikxi of the wealthier la Jnat, of OU 
garchi. But In either case a difficulty ariaea. 

The democratleal argomoDt would Justliy the apoliatlon of the 
wealthy minority by the poor the oUgarohicel argument on the 
other Wrwl would JastUy Tyraimy If there were an indirldoal 
wealthier tlrn all the other memb^ of hia elan. 

It may be luggeded that, aa a State b oonpoaod of two de- 
ments, rich and poor the dedalon of the m^ority of both, If 
they agree, and, If they dbagree, of tho abaohite m^ority Le. of 
the perty eom p rialng both rldi and poor which haa the higher 
eoOectlre property aneaameot, ahould be ao preroe. 


W A 


/ 
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CHAPTER IV 

Of tlie four species of Deniocracj, 

The best is ono m which tho i>opulation In cs bj agnculturo 
For an agricultural population, not possessing great wealth, occu- 
pies itself in business and takes no large interest in politics, nor 
18 it obliged to seek oflBce as a means of liveliliood or to ennch 
itself bj spoliation of tho wealthy Such a population is often 
content, if it enjoys onlj tho power of electing ofheers of State and 
of holdmg them to account for their conduct in ofhco Agricul- 
ture may bo encouraged by law, e g bj tho prohibition of holding 
more than a certain amount of land or of taking a mortgage upon 
a certain part of the land belonging to a citizen 

The next best population is ono of graziers, as they have manj 
pomts of resemblance to agncultunsts and aio well disciplined 
physicallj 

A population of mechanics, tradesmen or labourers is morallj 
low, not to say that it is always ready to interfere collectively in 
pobtical matters 

The latest development of Demociacj, which is its worst form, 
IS one in which cmc rights are widely extended w ithout regard 
to legitimacy {yvrja-ioTris), and the commons exercise supreme and 
arbitrary power 

N B For a good form of Democracy it is desirable that the 
country should he at a considerable distance from the city itself, 
as the citizens, dwellmg then upon the fields, will be unable to 
meet often in the Public Assembly 

CHAPTER V 

It 18 not enough for a legislator to estabbsh a polity , he must 
provide for its continued existenca 

Rules for preservmg Democracies 

( 1 ) To ordam that all fines imposed shall be devoted to the 
service of the Gods, in order to prevent unjust condemnations 
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(S) To fmposo boATj X'onalttcn tipOQ tho tmtbon of wtoton 
knd lja«cl«n imuecntkHu, ito that Uto wealUir clan Dujr oot be 
resdeml inJmicnl to tho potitj 

(3) If the rfTOQQoa of the State are tmall, to allow oalj 
few tetiloni of the AaaemUj and Coorts of Jaw loat the dtixeta 
be tempted to proride thenudroe with payment for atteadanco at 
the expense of tho wealthy ctasa. 

(4) To anoriate tho poreiiy of the maaeos, 

(d) by affording them oat of the pablie rereoncs an oppor 
timlty of atartlog in batiDeM or agrlcnltoro, whether all at once 
or if meana aro Inaoffidont, by trfbea or othcrwisa 

(h) by the rich aapply tbo payment for the necew- 

nij meetlofi of tbo Pablio AaeomUy and tho Ooarta of Law on 
condition of being released from nsolen pnblle bimleni. 

(c) by encooraglng wealthy ponoos to famish indlridoal 
memben of the poorer claas with the meana of setting them' 
•elres ap in bosineia 

(</) by opening tome at least of the oiDces of State to tire 
eommotta thmogfa the ballot 

OHAPTER VI 

The forms of Oligarchy 

Tbe primary form of Oligarefay opproxlmatea to Poli^ in it 
there are two Idods of pro per ty qaallflcallon, a lower which la 
reqolilte for the ordinary and a higher which ia reqoiilte for the 
more important, oScos of State, and the better elements of tho 
oommoca are admitted from time to time to political prirDegea 
in each nnmbor aa to oorure tbepredominanco of tho CEofranchised 
orer ^e anenfrmnohlsed dttat, 

A alight intenaifieatlon of tho oligarchleal prindplo prodnoes 
the second form of Oligardiy 

The foira of CTflgircfiy whjoh approu'mafes £o TjrtiLaj i» 
the meet c oim pt, and reqaiies the strongest preoantioaury 
measorea. 

The best nfegnord of Democraey is a Luge popolatioa (nXvar- 
6p*vU)y of Oligarchy good dUdplhio (r^m^la). 

/S 
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CHAPTER VII 

The military service may be divided into four branches, viz 
cavalry, heavy infantry, light-armed troops and marines 

A country smted to cavalry invites a pronounced form of Oli- 
garchy, as it 18 only the rich who can afford to keep horses 

A country smted to heavy infantry invites a more temperate 
form of Oligarchy, but still an Oligarchy, as heavy infantry service 
IS appropnate to the nch rather than to the poor 

Light-armed soldiers or marmes are suited to Democracy 

(N B As Ohgarchies have often been overthrown by means 
of hght-^med soldiers, it is advisable that the Ohgarchs should 
allow their children, while they are young, to be instructed in 
light-armed exercises ) 

Admission to the governing class m an Obgarchy should bo 
open either to all who acquire the reqmsite amount of property, 
or to all such persons after a stated penod of abstinence from 
mechanical occupations, or to selected individuals who deserve 
the honour 

In order to prevent dissatisfaction among the commons at 
their exclusion from the most important offices of State, the 
oflficeis should be liable to heavy public burdens 

CHAPTER VIII 

The offices of State (apxaC) may be classified as (A) political, (B) 
religious, (0) extraordinary 

(A) Political officers 

(1) controllers of the market {dyopavbfioi) 

(2) commissioners of the city {darvvopoi) 

(3) commissioners of public lands {dypopopoi), or of woods 
and forests (vXapol) 

(4) receivers (djroSe/cTat) or treasurers {-rapiai) 

(6) recorders {lepopinipovfs), presidents (fmardrai), or re- 
membrancers (pvTipoves), who register contracts, legal decisions &c 
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(6) penoni vbo lery tho fltKS hnpaacd hj tbo CoarU of 
Law (rporropftX 

( 7 ) tbo poUco. 

Officers of less ImporUoce arc 

(6) wirdors of the dtj gates sad walls (rwc^XiTrnl mX***' 
rv cal (^vXoc^f), 

(6) gmor^ (vrpar^yot) or members of tbo Oeanefl of War 
{imkf{taf>xp*\ 4c. 

(10) auditors (rlidovu), accoantaals (Xv^voroiX {ospcctors of 
acoexmta {i^rmrT^ or pobllo prosocaton {ovr^yt^), 

(11) tho fopremo legltlaUTO office, whether called a Pro. 
llwilrmr y CeancQ (apo^avXcM) ora Coaocll OwX<f). 

(B) Rdigioas officers, 

(1) priests. 

(8) fQperiDtes>d(mU of Uio ordhaiures of reUgkra (fn^X^ 
rol r«* r<pl ^ bpd) whose doty it Is to malatala the temples in 
good reptlr 4& 

(3) dheotors of pdbllo aacrlflces, wbothor caJiod archoni, 
kinss or imstdoots (rp e r da wteX 

((]) B^troerdlnarj officers, oot foood in all States. 

(1) censors of women (ywpauaMdpaiX 
(S) goardlsns oftbo taws (fcpod'iQumr) 

(3) ConsoTS of boys (reitov'^^X 

(S) presideiits of gynmasUo exordsoa (yv^uwrfopj^otX 

(0) saperiateodenU of gynuiastle and Dloajilao cootests, 

NJL The ofBoe of Onardtans of the Laws Is arlstoowtloaX 
a Preliminaiy OoqdcII is oUgarohiool 
a Oormcll is domoentieaL 
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BOOK VIII 

CHAPTER 1 


Political revolutions 

The general cause of sedition {crracrii) is inequality The 
Many raise sedition in an Oligarchy, if tlicj consider themselves 
to he deprived of the equality 'which is their right The upper 
classes raise sedition in a Democracy, if they consider them- 
selves to be merely equals despite their natural superiority 

But a revolution may take vaiious forms , 

it may be either a complete revolution of polity, or a change 
of the holders of political power, the polity itself remaining tlio 
same, or an mtensification or mitigation of the existing polity, or 
an innovation in some single department of the pohty 

As inequality is the productive cause of seditions, it is to bo 
noticed that equality is of two kinds, anthraotical {apiBfiS), and 
proportional (fcar a^lav), or in other words equality determined 
by numbers and by merit 

Numbers and wealth bemg facts of universal occurrence, 
whereas "virtue, e g which is the charactenstic of Aristocracy, is 
rarely found, it follows that the only common polities are Demo- 
cracy and Ohgarchy 

But neither of these pobties is sound or permanent, alth^ough 
Democracy is more stable than Ohgarchy For an Ohgarchy 
may be destroyed by disturbances arising either within the 
oligarchical body itself or between the Ohgarchs and the com- 
mons , whereas Democracy is liable only to attacks of the com- 
mons upon the Oligarchs who aspire to exclusive power, not to 
say that it is nearer to the polity which rests upon the middle 
class 
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OnAPTER II 

In Um inmtignllcm of loditiofa and political rorolatlont, it b 
D«ca«nry to ascertain 

(A) The condltioQi wfilcfa lead to teditlon (vwt 

OTOOTifcrVffl). 

(D). The objects or final cansca of sedition fr» 

(0) . The predUpochq* occasions (rlwc dp.^^O' 

(A). The principal condition broorable to eeditlon is tho 
aspln^on after oqnalitjr in the Man; or afUr soperioritj in the 
Few 

(BV The ol^iecti of sedition aro caln bcmonr or the dodre 
to aroid their opposHos, low and dlsbonnnr 
(0^ The predisposing occadons aro 

(1) g»ltL 
( 1 ) honour 

not boweror as before, from the dotre of scqolrlng them for 
o grse lrot, bat from Indignation at tbe larger sbaro of them pos- 
sessed by others. 


OnAPTER IIL 

(1) insoleDco on the port of persons bolding sn olfleial 
■tatna. 

(4) feor among persons who baro comndtied erimea and 
are afraid of pmdshment, or who expect to be the rktlms of 
InjnsSoe and seek to antldpaie It 

(6) predominant infloenoe (lortpo^), 1 & the excewlre and 
Intole^le power of aome bdlrfdnal or party In the State. 

(6) contempt of the sabordinate dsss tor its mastera. 

(7) the disproportionate increase of one class in tho State 
(ccffiTfnr if mp^ ri 

(8) party-fplrit (/pAlo). 
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(9) neglect {dXiyapta) in allowing persons dislojnl to the 
polity to bo admitted to tlio siiprorac ofbccs of State 

( 10 ) insignificant changes (to Trnpa ynKpov) 

(11) diversity of race (to 6p.6qiv\ov) among the citi- 
zens 

(12) locality, ivlien the natural divisions of tlie coimtr^ 
divide the citi/ons into parties 

CHAPTER IV 

It IS not the objects of sedition tliat are unimportant but the 
occasions {ylyvovrai al arcia-fis ou mpl /xoepwr, dXX’ rV jiiKpiov, 
trrao'ia.^ovtn fit TTfp't ptyakav) 

Further predisposing occasions 

(13) quarrels ansing among infinential persons, as is 
shewn by many instances 

(14) the accession of high repute or power to some one 
office or class in the State, which is also o\cmplificd 

(16) an even balance of the two antagonistic classes, the 
nch and the poor, and the weakness of the middle class 

Political disturbance may bo effected either bj foico or by 
fi and, and, if in the hrst way, bj force emplojod either at the 
initial or at a later stage 

Having thus considered the causes of resolution in jiolitics 
generally, we come now to consider them in regard to particular 
pohties 


CHAPTER Y 

Revolutions in Democracies 

The main cause of revolutions in Democracies is the intem- 
perate and unpnncipled conduct of demagogues, compelling the 
propertied class to combine 

A Democracy may be revolutiomzed 

(1) into an Oligarchy, from the cause already men- 
tioned. 
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(3) Into a Tjnnnj a> tn (uidont timns wbon Uie fmictkios 
of dcmagogno and ffeocnl woro imitod tn the tame handi, wbon 
official podtloot of Imnionao importaDco woro entnutod to tn* 
dlridnalt, and when tbo commont being bndlj engaged hi thdr 
occnpatkms did not hoop a tharp oje npon tbo ambition of Ibetr 
leaden. 

(3) from a moderato to an o a tnano fonn of Bomocrnc}’ 


OIIAPTEIl \L 
Rerotattoai tn OUgirohtea. 

Tbero are two general caotoa of roToinUoD 

(1) Opprosaton of the maaaea bj tbe Oligarcha. 

(S) DUscattion among tbo 0%areba tbemiolroa, which 
maj tako niiocu forma, 

(a) when the Umitatkm of the bonoon of State to a narrow 
ettqoo fuptret pcrvoni who arc membor* of tbo propertied due, 
altbongfa cot of the offlgta] bodj with roTolnUonarj idca& 

(i) when poraonal riralr; among tho OUgarcbi indacea 
tome of tbom to pby tbe port of domagognes, wbetber H U to 
tbo mob or to otfa^ meotb^ of tho oligarcbieai hodj that tboj' 
pay court 

(c) when an attempt la made to narrow tbe OUgamhy 
atiH fortbor than hai boon tbo ralei. 

(d) when aome of tbo OlJgarcba bare waaiod tbeJr fortonca 
tn dlaatpation and aro coneeqaently oagrr for changa 

(a) when eomo msmbera of tbo oligarchical body an enb- 
Jected to a repnlao or affront at tbe banda of otben. 

(/) tn eonsoquence of Ibo orernioqxitk) obaracter of tbo 
Oligarchy 

(g) when there la a amollcr OUgardiy ocJojtDg exceptional 
pdrilogee, within the OUgarefay Itadf. 

(A) tn time of war If tbe OUgareba fhitn fear of tbe com 
mona are obliged to employ mercenary troop* and tbe commander 
of tboae troop* eatabllahos himaelf aa tyrant. 
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(i) in time of peace, if the mutual distruBtHilness of the 
Oligarchs leads them to put tho police of the city into the hands 
of mercenarj troops and an arbiter between tho two factions, 
who succeeds in making himself master of both 

(j) from accidental circumstances, o g if tho •value of 
landed estates nses so much that ncarlj the whole population 
comes to possess tho property qualification for office 

N B It 18 to bo observed that both Democracies and Oligar- 
chies are sometimes revolutionized not to the antagonistic politics 
but to other polities, whether more or less pronounced, of tho 
same kind 


CHAPTER VIl 
Revolutions in Aristocracies 
The causes are as follows 

( 1 ) tho limitation in tho number of persons admitted to 
the honours of State 

( 2 ) the discontent or ambition of somo powerful indi- 
■vidual 

( 3 ) great mequality of wealth 

( 4 ) self-aggrandisement on tho part of tho nobles 

( 6 ) gradual and almost imperceptible innovation 

But the mam cause of revolution both in Aristocracies and in 
Pohties 18 a departure from their proper pnnciplos of justice, 
ne the unsuccessful fusion of ■virtue, wealth and numbers in 
Aristocracies, of wealth and numbers m Pohties 

The comparative stability of Pohties as contrasted with 
Aristocracies anses from the greater importance of the numerical 
majority m Pohties 

A pohty IS usually revolutiomzed m the direction of its own 
bias, Lea Pohty to Democracy and an Aristocracy to Oligarchy, 
but may also be revolutionized to its opposite 

The only conditions of permanence are proportionate equality 
( t 6 KaT a$lav “ia-ov). and security of nghts (to tx^iv ra avrav) 
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K B roUtles fai gmcrml are lUblo to dUMhiUon, 

(а) fVom irithin^ u bai boon Bhown. 

(() fromiritbofit, La Uto Inflaenco of anotber aota^ 
nUUc polity ^ 

OnAPTER viir 

llariog described tbe caosas of rortthiUoDi and sodltloni, wo 
coaio aow to tbo prcacrrailrca of poUdes both geuendJy and h>dl 
Tidaally 

Tbo mcam of itrcaerratloQ win bo dearly tho oppodtos of the 
meana of doatroctloa. 

In order to preaorro a poU^ It U adrisablo 

(1) to tako ftrict proouitlona against fllegaUty oapcdalJy 
In matton fnsfgaiilcaot. 

(2) b an Oligarchy to bare no faith in artlSccs (evpio' 
turn) Intondod to bnpoao open tho noaaaoA. 

(J) In an ArUtocraoy or Oligarchy to enlUrato a good 
tindeivtaodlngbotwoen the p er aonawho bold official poalti(mi and 
tbe Doo-prirfleged or partly pririloged ckaaoa. 

(4) to proTont aboao of power on the part of the offleen of 
fitato, a g by Cftabllihhig abc^ tonnro of offica 

(0) to lire in constant fear of inch lofloenooa aa cormpt tho 
polity 

(б) to check tbe fends and riralrica ariilng In tho nppor 

diwoa, 

(7) In an Oligarchy or Polity to reriae the conaos Creqoently 
and ad^pt the ji ru p et tj qnallQcntion to the drenmitancoi of tbe 
Bute. 

(8) to arokl Inreatlng any bdiridoal with d J aprop o r tt ooate 
antbortty 

(9) to hutltnte a censonhlp of tho maimen and morals of 
the dthens. 

(10) to pnrrent a nHoopoIy of power In tho bands of a 
single dial or order 
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(11) lu all polities, and especially in an Oligarch! , to afford 
the officers of State no opportunity of personal gain 

(12) in a Democracy to abstain from oppression of the 

nch 

(13) in an Oligarchy to treat the poor with signal conside- 
ration. 

(14) to alien equality or oven precedonco in many respects 
to the classes debarred from supremo political power 


CHAPTER IX. 

Three qualifications are requisite in the holders of the supremo 
officers of State, viz 

(1) loyalty to the polity. 

(2) capacity for their offices 

(3) virtue and justice in the sense appropnato to the 

polity 

Where these three qualifications aic not found in the same 
individual, it is the qualification nhich is larcr and moio import- 
ant to the office in question that should caiTj the day 

One rule of groat value, as preservative of pohties, is the 
observance of the proper mean, i e the avoidance of oxtremo 
measures whether democratical or oligarchical 

But the best of all preservatives is the education of the citi- 
zens m the spint of the pobty (to Jraidevecrffai irpos ras iroKireias) 
Without this education the wisest Ians are futile 

c 


CHAPTER X 

The natural destructives and preservatives of Monarchy 

Monarchy is, as we have seen, the generic name, including 
Kjngship and TjTannj as its species The king is generally 
chosen from the better classes {ol firteineis), to protect them 
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agtlbfi Uw cnmmoiM lira tynnt from tlio commotui to act 
tho Doblca. Bat a tjnmt maj bare been 
ehber a ncccaaful domajpgac 
or an cncroacbhig ]»cmlilai 7 king 
or aUgb ofllccr of State 
or the Domineo of on Ongiuchj 

Ktngihip, on tho other hand, maj bo baaed 
either opon the perwmai rirtne of tho king 
or upon tho rirtne of hU huailj 
or npon eminent pnblia aerriccf, 
or npon the combhiaticm of Uieaa viUi power 

Further the king in Uicory tho protector of tho propertied 
data from fpoiiation, aivl ofthecommona from Inaolonco bat tho 
tjrant paja no rcgoitl to tho pobtlo weoL Tbo c4\]oct of tho 
tjrant {« hU itenonal pleosnro (r&4^) that of the king morel 
doraUoQ (r4 coX^X *1^0 tjrant U ambitlomi of gain, and hla 
bodj-goard cootUU of mercenarica tbo king U ambitknu of 
dkticetioti, and bU bodj-gnord eonalsU of dUtetu. 

TjTannj oomUoct in itaeU Uio erils of Ollgarebj and I>cmo> 
cracj } for from the former It borrowa tho poranlt of wealth and 
the ahadate disirntt of the maiaea, from tbo laUor tho boitnitj to 
tho nppor doaaot. 

In Monardiloi then ai In eonatltnlimial pohtlca — for Ariatotlo 
here dfrtingnkliea the two— tho prcdlspoalng cnnsca of rorolatlon 
arolT\JaiUco (wlildi oftenont ahowa Itaelf in inaokneeX fear and 
contempt, tho object U the aeqniaitlon of wealth and bonoor 

Bat an iniarroctloQ maj take tho form of an attack (,a) npoo 
tbo pereon, (h) npon tbo antliority of tho ralera. 

It tekea the firat form when It ia occasioned bj Insolcnoo 
aa la ahewn bj Dunoroea oxamplea. 

Inatancoa aro aUo giren of eonaplredea artiing from feax and 
contempt. 

Alio of theao throe jirodiapoefog cansoa, two or more may 
exlat In combination. 

lautlj the mere deilre of notoriotj U Itaell^ alUumgh only In 
rare caaea, a motlre of iararrecUon. 
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A Tyranny like anj other politj is liable to destruction, 

(a) from ivithout, by contact inth an antagonistic polity of 
Bupenor strength 

(b) from within, by a feud among the associates of the 
tyrant. 

Contempt is more frequently a cause of the destruction of 
Tyranmes than hatred 

A TjTanny in short maj bo destrojcd by any of the causes of 
destruction which CMst in the oxtremo form of Oligarchy or of 
Democracy 

A Kingship IS seldom destroyed from without It is liable to 
destruction from inthin, 

(a) if sedition arises among the members of the rojal 
family 

(&) if the king arrogates to himself unconstitutional and 
tyrannical powers. 

Monarchy is comiiai-atively rare in modem times, and, if it 
exists at all, it generally takes the form not of Kingship but of 
Tyranny For the charactenstics of Kingship, wz , the voluntary 
obedience of the subjects, and the high authority of the ruler, are 
incompatible with the existmg social condition, which produces a 
large number of similar persons rather than an individual of 
preemment distinction 

Hereditary Kingship is exposed to an additional penl owing 
to the jfrequent mcapacity of the kings 


CHAPTER XI ^ 

The preservatives of Monarchy 

(1) of Kmgship, 

Moderation in the exercise of power 

(2) of Tyranny, 

(o) The repressive method, e g by removing eminent 
individuals, prohibiting clubs, creating mutual distrust among the 
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ciUlPB^ ntaUWiiaj; » «j»tcm of oplomcr kecplug tlw dlUcn* 
poor sod alwij* occupied Uilng them liciTilj ^c. It it 
dmmctcft«ik too of a tjnni that bo rrstrdi hli fKcod* wiOi 
Bt^pickin, cticotirmjDi the InQncocc of iromcn and the liccoco of 
•lafct, treati > 7 cophJUiLi with Iionoor Ukc« low cotnpaaloos, ai>d 
prefer* tire todetr of fordipKTi to that of dthen^ 

TbcTDoroloDicttbreooljccUofTjTWjoj %lt. 

()) to degrade and redaeo the *phit of tbe tuhJecU. 

(2) to prereot them from tdadog cooCdcneo io each other 

(3) to prodacQ ia them art iocapodt; for athUn (4dvn>ila 

TMe wpoyfiBw ). 

(b) the cotreniatorj metltod hj imiUuiDg the temper aod 
cundoct of a kiog 6ach a tjrmat wtlt be ecoaomlcaJ la hU 
toattagement ef the paUic rorenoe^ wfU be dignlDcd (r«/irorh 
but tiot itern (x«Xr»»f) la hU addxtM, wlh be or affect to bo, 
thtQOua and moderate la life, will »hew a seal for rtllgiooa ordl 
tiajw:*, wlU paj eapecbl bocoor to dlitiognUbed dUtcu win 
dltpcnae reward* blmtdC while lie Isfllcta panUhiBeDU bj tho 
agetrej of tubordloatca, wlU not bnmOlate a poworfnl sahject 
except In rare loftascc* and bj gradoal mcaiarca, and while 
abtlafaiing from all form* ef hjw)lett«, wlD abstain mo*t carcfdUy 
from tire Infliction of corporal punlahraent and from Indccmcy 
lAitly a* tlrero are two elmeoU Is orrry 8uto tIz. tire rkb and 
tbo poor it U detlrable that both If pomible, iboold are tho 
haib of thdr aecnrltj in the czerdao of the tyrant a power or at 
least that the ftronger party of the two slionld be his creature 


• OnAPTER XII 

The darallon of poUUea. 

Of an polities none hare eo ihort a life as Oligarchy and 
Tyranny Tbe moct permanent Tyrannies were tboae of tbe 
Orthagoridae at Sloyoa, wbldt lasted 100 yesrs, of tho Cypsclidae 
st Oorinlb which last^ 73 yean and 6 months, of tire ntl*> 
tratidae at Athens which Isst^ 30 years. 
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Conclusion — A criticism of the theory of reiolutioiis put 
forward by Socrates in the Republic 

(1) He omits to tieat particularly the form of revolution 
■which IS incident to his best or pnmary polity 

(2) His account of the sequence of pohties is incomplete 

(3) He does not consider the hnbility of Tyranny to revolu- 
tion or the nature of its revolutions 

(4) His explanation of the cause of revolutions in Ob- 
garchy, -which he defines to be avance, is insuflicient. 

(6) It 18 not more true that Ohgarchy, as he alleges, than 
any other polity contains in itself two different States, one of the 
rich and another of the poor 

(6) Without the impoverishment of any citizen a polity 
may be revolutionized from Oligarchy to Democracy, or from 
Democracy to Oligarchy 

(7) Socrates mentions one only out of many causes of revo- 
lutions in Oligarchies, -viz the impovenshment of the citizens by 
profligacy and usunous interest 

(8) Although there are various forms of Oligarchy and 
Democracy, Socrates in descnbmg the revolutions of each speaks 
ks though there were only one 
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Seeing that every State lu a port of assodntiou and 
every asftocmUoii ip formed for tho nttdnnicnt ofj 
Bomo Good — for wmo presumed Good Js tlio end of i 
all action — it in evident that, ns some Good is tlio» 
olycct of nil nwodatlona, so in tJio highest degredS 
is tlio supremo Goo<l tlio object of that nssocintloirg 
■whicU is supremo and cmbmccs all tlio rest, in otlior^ 
words, of the State or political nssodatiou 

Kow it la wrong to confound, ns soino* do, tlio i 
functions of tlio constltubonal stntoaman, king r 
householder and slavcmaster Tlioy hold that the 
(hfTorjnco between them b not ono of kind, but 
depends simply upon tlio number of persona nded, 
LO. tliat a man is a Blaveranstor, if ho has but few 
Bubjccta , if ho lias luoro, a householder if still 
more, a constitutional statesman or king there being 
no distinction between a largo household and a small 
* Tlw refetwco 1 m to Plato Poliliatt, pp. 25S iqq 
W A. 


I 
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State , also that a man is eitlier a long or a consti- 
tutional statesman accoiding as he governs abso- 
lutely or in conformity to the lai\s of political 
science, being alternately ruler and subject. Such 
an opimon is eironeous Our meaning imII be clear, 
however, if we follow our usual method of investi- 
gation Foi as in other cases we have to analyse a 
compound whole into the uncompounded elements 
which are its least parts, so in examining the con- 
stituents of a State we shall incidentally best ascer- 
tain the points of difference between the above- 
mentioned foims of government and the possibihty 
of arriving at a scientific conclusion in legard to 
each of them. 

Here, as elsewhere, the best system of examination 
will be to begin at the beginning and observe things 
in their growth 

There are certain iirimary essential combinations 
of those who cannot exist independently one of 
anothei Thus male and female must combine in 
order to the procreation of children, nor is there 
anything dehberate or arbitrary m their so doing, 
on the contrary, the desire of leaving an offspring 
hke oneself is natural to man as to the whole 
animal and vegetable world. Again, natural rulers 
and subjects combine for safety — and idlicn d say 
“ natural” I mean that there are some persons 
qualified mteUectually to form projects, and these 
are natural rulers or natural masters , while there are 
others qualified physically to carry them out, and 
these are subjects or natural slaves, so that the 
interests of master and slave are coincident 
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Now Nature has differentiated females from slarcs. 
None of Natures products wears n poTcrtj-striclcn 
look like the Delphian* knife as it Is called that cutlers 
make each has a single definite object on the pnn 
dple that any instrument admits of the highest finuh 
only if It Bubserres a singlo purpose rather tlian 
BOvcTuh Among non Greek peoples on the other 
hand females and plavcs stand on one and tlie same 
footing. The reason is tliat nntnml rulers do not 
exist among them, and the association they form con 
slstB of none hut slaves male and female hence the 
poets say* 

"TU meet Qredt* nilo bJlrbartan^ 

Implying the natural Identity of borbarfams or non 
Greeks and slavca. 

Buttortsxmc tlie assodatlonfl of mole and female, ^ 
master and slave constitute the primary form of 
household, and Ileriod was right when ho* wrote 
“Get Ujoo 

First house ui>d wife sad ox to plough wiUuU, 

for an OX is to the poor what a servant is to the rich 

Thus the association naturally formed for the 
supply of everyday wants is a household its mom 
bers, according tO' Charondas are "those who eat of 
> 

^ The erldontlj a knife luteoded to torre 

more purpoeee than ooe, and tbereforo not oepedaUj nited to 
any aa tfM ^WeqX»x>«(» moutlonod hefow p. t 10 auT 
Tip) p. 683 Ag scema to bare bees a iplt which 

could ou oeca ilo n be need os a candledidc. 

* Burlpldei, TpK in Aul, 1400 

• *Ej»7a nd ^^piu, 403. 
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tlie same store/’ or, according to the Cretan Epimeni- 
des^ ‘‘those irho sit around the same hearth ” 

Agam, tlie simplest association of several house- 
holds for something more than ephemeral purposes 
IS a village It seems that tlie village in its most 
natural form is" deiived from the household, in- 
cluding all the childien of certain parents and the 
childien’s cluldien, or, as the phrase sometimes is, 
“aU who are suckled upon the same milk.” 

This is the reason why States neie onginally 
governed by kings as is still the case with uncivilized 
peoples , they were composed of units accustomed to 
this form of government. For as each household 
IS under the kingly government of its eldest member, 
so were also the offshoot-households as comprising 
none but blood-relations It is this condition of 
things that Homer means when he describes the 
Oycloiies as 

“law-givers each 
Of his own wives and children,” 


m allusion to their want of corporate life This pa- 
tnarchal government was universal in pnmitive times , 
in fact the reason why all nations repiesent the pohty 
of the Gods as monaichical is that such onginally was, 
if it is not still, their own pohty, and men assipidate 
the lives no less than the boddy fonns of the Gods 
to their oivn 

The state Lastly, the association composed of several villages 


1 Reading o/iOKtnn'our 

^ I have adopted— although not without hesitation — Mr Heit- 
land’s ingenious suggestion, dw’ oiV/ar for arroiKia okiar 
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in ite complete form la the State, m ■which the goal 
of fall independence may be said to be first attained. 
For as the State was formed to make life possible, bo 
it ensts to make life good. Consequently if it be 
allowed that the Kimple aBsociationa,t.0. the houtehold 
and the viHage, have a natoral existence, so has the 
State in all cases , for in the State they attain complete 
deyelopment, and Nature implies complete derelop' 
ment, as the nature of anything e.g of a irmn, a hoose 
or a horse, may be defined to be its condition when the 
prooesB of production is complete. Or the natural- 
ness qf the iStote may he prated m another ioay the 
olgect proposed or the complete doTelopment of a 
thing 1 b its highest Good but mdependence ^ohteh u 
Jiret attained tn the State is a complete derelopment 
or the highest Good and is therefore naturoL 

Tbns we see that the State is a natural institu 
bon, that Mon is naturally o political animAl and 
that one who Is nut a dtixen of any State, if the 
canse of his isolation be natural and not acci 
dental, is either a enperhaman being or low tn the 
scale qf tnvUiJjtion, as he stands alone like a ‘'blot 
on the backgammon board* Hie “clanleea, lawle^ 
hearthleea man bo bitterly described by Homer is 
a case tn point , for he is naturally a atixen of no 
state and a loyer of war Also that Man is a political 
nnimnl in a higher sense than a bee or any other gre< 
gariouB creature is evident from the fact that Nature, 

1 Beading ^ 

* The wttrda iamp col ^ vi^ O/n^nv vokifiov JmSvpijr^ tre 
best ngirded u pcrtotiietkn]. The poatge of Homer refeiied 
toBi/uid IX. 63, Gl. 
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as we aie fond of asserting, creates notbing -without a 
purpose and i\Ian is tlie only aiiinial endo-wed -with 
speech No-w mcie sounds sene to indicate sensa- 
tions of pain and pleasure and are therefore assigned 
to othei animals as ivell as to j\rau , foi their nature 
does not advance beyond the point of pcrcening paiii 
and pleasure and siginf3’ing tliesc jici ceptions to one 
another. The object of speech on tlie other hand is 
to indicate advantage and disadvantage and theicforc 
also justice and injustice Foi it i^s a special cha- 
racteristic "which distinguishes Man fioiii all other 
animals that he alone eiiioys pci ccptioii of good and 
evil, justice and injustice and the like But tlicse are 
the principles of that association ^\hlch constitutes a 
household or a State 

The state Again, 111 the ordei of Nature tlie Shite is prior to 

Srature to the household or the iiidnidual For the mIioIc must 

hofrt'ortho nccds be pnoi to its part. Foi instance, if you take 
away the hody which is the iiholc, there ^^^ll not 
lemam any such thing as a foot or a hand, unless -we 
use the same word in a diffei ent sense as when -w c 
speak of a stone hand as a hand Foi a liand sepa- 
rated fi’om the body will be a disabled hand , whereas 
it 18 the function oi faculty of a thing -which makes it 
what it IS, and therefore wheu things lose then func- 
tion or faculty it is not cori’ect to call them the'^same 
things but iTither homonymous, ^ e different things 
having the same name 

We see then that the State is a natural institution, 
and also that it is pnor to the individual For if the 
mdi-vidual as a separate unit is not independent, he 
must be a pait and must bear the same relation to 
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tho State OB other parta to their wholes rmd ono who 
is incapable of association with others or is indopend 
ent and has no need of sneh association is no mem- 
ber of a Stat<^ in other words ho is either a brute or 
a God Now tho impulse to political association isBwet>«( 
innate in oil men. Nororthelcas tlio anther of tho MSuon. 
first combinaUon whoever ho was was n great beno- 
lactor of human kind For man, as in his condition 
of complete derclopmcnt, tc. tn the Statc^ ho U tJio 
noblest of all animals, so apart from law and justice ho 
is tho vilest of alL For irdusUco Is always most for 
midablo when it la armcil, and Nature* has endowed 
ifin with arms which arc intended to subservo the 


purpose* of prudenoo and virluo but art capable of 
being wholly turned to contraiy ends. Hcnco if ^ian 
bo devoid of Tlrtuo, no animal is so unscrupnlons or 
savage, nemo so scusual none bo gluttonous. Just 
action on the other hand is bound up with tho or 
iatence of a State for tho administration of JuBtico is 
on ordinance of tho poliUcnl osBodation and tho ad 
mlniBtraUon of justlco is nothing else than tho deci 
sfon of what fa just 

Having now ascertained tho constituent elements of c*ai> m. 
tho State, as every State is composed of households we 
must begin with a discussion of I>onie0tic Economy* 


Ihoro are various parts of Domestic Economy* oor 
responding to tlio constituent parts of a household, 


which in its comploto form compriBos slave* and tVeo 


persons. But as tho right method of InvcsUgnUng 


* Rctuibtg orXa ArJ jea) 

3 lUmdiog wipi oltmnfihs 
’ Boadiog oUmioftiat ii fUpif. 
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any thing 18 to 1 cducc it to its element') and tlic jin- 
mary or elemental y paiU of a household arc ina>tei 
and slave, husband and nifc, paicnt and childicn, ne 
have to examine the true natuie and chai actor of thc-jc 
three iclations, ic the iclations of a shnemaster’ to 
his slaves, of a husband to his nife and of a paicut to 
hischildien These thicc vcniaj la} dovn as ccitain 
But there IS auothci paitnliich is sometimes icgaidcd 
as equivalent to the nholc of Domestic Econoni} and 
sometimes as its pimcipal pait, and the tiuth is veil 
n 01 thy of investigation. I ineaii the so-ciilled Ait of 
Finance 

We viU til st consider the i clations of inastei and 
slave lu 01 del to aiiivc at a piactical conclusion and 
also, if possible, to frame some thcoiy of the subject 
better than those now in •\oguc Theie arc some 
thinkeis, as I said at the beginning of this treatise, 
ivlio hold that the oiineislnp of slaves is a seicncc 
and identify the functions of the houscholdci, the 
slavemastei, the constitutional statesman and the 
king Otheis again regaid slaveonning as doing 
violence to Natuie on the gionnd that the distinction 
of slave and fiee man is wholly conventional and has 
no place in Nature, and is therefore void of justice, as 
resting on mei e foi ce 

Pioperty then is a xiait of the household anti the 
Ai t of acquiiTiig property a pai t of Domestic Economy, 
inasmuch as mthout certain necessaiies it is impossible 

^ The clauses avcowfiov yap •q yvvaiKos kcil avBpo^ crv^ev^is and 
Kal yap aunj ovk avopacrrai I8im ovopari roHto Solelj tO the llOVelty 
of the Greek terms yapiKij and TeKvonoirfriKq, and are omitted in 
the translation 
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to liTO liappily or intlctnl to U\l nt nlL Nor cnii 
the' art of the liotucliolder any more tlian nri) ikfinlto 
art tllApciiAc \rith ItA proper Jiwtramcnt* if its work U 
to bo ndctpntcly j»crfomtetL In^trurticnU howorcr 
may bo animate or Inanimate. In tlic cnxo c.p of a 
pilot, Uic tiller in an inanlnmto inntnimcnt, tho ‘'look 
out" an animate one in fact In ctciy art an oMUtnnt 
IS rirtually an instrument Tims we conclude that 
any giten proj»crtv In an Instmmcnt condadnp to 
life, property os a whole Is a mass of inctnimcnU, a 
Blare la an animate projHMtv, nnd cterj iwirtant 
may be dcscribctl oh a Blnglo instrument ilolng tlio 
work of pcvcmk 1 or napposc tlint crery Instrument 
could olwy a person « onkra or miticiieito his wishes 
and BO fulfil iU projwr function hko* tho Icgcmlary 
figures of Daedalus or* the tripods of IIc]>haestus 
whicli, if wo may bcllcrc tho poet 

** EntCKsl sdf moTrd IIkj cnoctaT© of the Ood 


suppose, 1 Ba> tlial In like maimer comln were in tin 
habit of combing and quills of pla^-iiif, tho cithern of 
IhcmBclrw, mastcrcraftauicn would have no need of 
assistantH nor nmstcr« of Rlnrcs. ^^^lllo then iiistru 
tnciits in the common use of tho term are Inatrunicnts 
of production, a proper!} la on iiistnimoiit of aclicm 
that "is to any wliilo n comb Is not onl} usfcd but 
produccfl Bomctlnng eke, a coat or a beil can only bo 
used. And ns there la this lUfftrcnco of kind between 


1 ItcflilHlg Arwip a T*n tipurftintt tttd below oi 

■wo^ujr^ 

• See Plato ^tnoft p. 07 /’«rtjr/»AroB p. 1 1 

• Uiad mu, J03 iqq 
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production and action and instruments are necessary 
to both, it follows that there must be a corresponding 
difference in the instruments Now life consists not 
in production but in action , and as every property h 
an insti'iimcnt conduemg to ecmstence, and a slave ts 
an animate proper ty^ it follows that a slave is an 
assistant m the sphere of action 

Tlie temi ‘properly" may be compared to the 
term ‘ member,’ in that a member is not only a mem- 
ber of something else but belongs wholly to that 
something, and the same is true of a propeity. Thus 
while a master is mastei of his slave but in no sense 
belongs to him, a slave ^ is not only the slave of a 
certain master but belongs wholly to his master. 

These facts clearly piove the nature and faculty 
of the slave A natural slave is one bIio, altliough a 
human being, is naturally not his obti master but 
belongs to someone else Now this is the case with a 
human being when he is nothing more than a pro- 
perty®, and a propeity means any instrument of 
action which has a sepamte existence, ^.c is not a 
mere part of tlie pei son who uses it 

"We have now to consider whether there aie any 
persons naturally answering to this desciiption, per- 
sons for whom a life of slavery is advantageous and 
just or on the contiary all slaveiy is a violation of 
Natuie Nor is the truth hard to discover theoieti- 
cally or to infer from actual experience. Tlie principle 
of rule and subjection is equally inevitable and bene- 
ficent, indeed there are some things which from 

^ j) 8e bovKos in Bekker’s test is a mispnnt for 6 be bovKos 

^ Omitting avdpcdnos &v 
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thoh: Twy birth tAko dltTcrcnt lines nnd lend either 
to a position of rule or tho rovcrsc. VUo rulers nnd 
BultJcctB aro both of vonous kinds, and the superiority 
of tho rule corresponds in all caws to Uio superiority 
of tho Bulyocta, c,g. tlio rule of one man oxer nnothcr 
Iseupcnortothoruloofamanorcrabcast For tho 
relation of ruler nnd subject always irapUca n common 
work to bo performed and tho excellence of tho work 
is proportionnto to that of tho i>crtton performing iL 
That OitTt an varioiiA hnd« <\f siiiycc/s ami nilfn is 
evident, beenuae wherever sovcml parts combine to 
form ono common whole, whether they nro connected 
like the limit <\f the human ho<ly or sqamto hke the 
atiseng qf a State tho relation of ruler nnd subject 
invariably manifests Itself And tins fact which is 
characteristic of animate tilings is true of haturo 
generally for oven in inanfninto tilings there is a sort 
of mlo and etibordtnafion c.g in Imrraony, although 
pcriwips tills subject is proper to a less scientific In 
Tcetigation tlion tho present 

But to eo}[fiue miredrentotheeaecrif aniinaU an 
nninml consists primarily of soul and bod^ of wldcli 
the former is natural master nnd tho latter natural 
subject Observe however tliat In order to discover 
tho law of Nature wo must ciioosc instances in a natural 
and ^ot a comipt condition. Thus wo must examine 
a man whoso body and soul nro botli in a perfectly 
Vita\Mny Tcn\\ Vn wwo Vino Tffi\.iiTTi waptimmcy 
of tho soul is ovident cnougli for in depraved persons 
or persons whoso condiUon at tho time Is depraved 
tho soul will often appear to bo under tlio rule of tho 
body, but tho reason is that thoir condition Is corrupt 
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and uimatui*al. Ho^eA^ei it ib possible, as ive say, in 
the first place to observe in an animal the two fomis 
of lule, despotic and constitutional , for the soul rules 
the body like a slavemaster, Avhile the intellect lules 
the appetite like a constitutional statesman or king 
Nor can ^\e doubt in these instances that it is iiatui’al 
and expedient foi the body to be ruled by the soul and 
for the emotional jiai t of the soul to be ruled by the 
intellect or the pait in which the reason resides, and 
that if the two aie put on an equality, or the lelationS 
are reveised, the consequence is injuiious to both 
Again, the same is tine in legaid to man and the 
othei animals Domestic animals are snpenor in 
nature to wild ones, and for all domestic animals 
subjection to man is advantageous, as their safety is 
thereby seemed Also a comparison of males and 
females shows that the former ai e naturally sti onger 
and dominant, the latter naturally weaker and subject 
And the same law of siihonhnation must hold good 
in lespect of human beings geneially. 

Hence wherevei there aie two classes of persons, 
and the one are as far mfenor to the othei as the body 
to the soul or a beast to a man — and this is the condi- 
tion of all whose function is mere physical service and 
who are incapable of' anything better — these pei*sons 
are natuiul slaves and for them as tiuly as fo^ the 
body or for beasts a hfe of slavish subjection is advan- 
tageous. For the natural slave is one who is qualified 
to be and therefore in fact is the property of another, 
or who is only so far a rational bemg as to under- 
stand reason without himself possessing it. And 
h&'Gin the slave is different from othei animals, as 
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tlioy iicilhcr undcnslanil reason* nor obey it but 
obey tlicir insUncta only .iVa for llio usca to Trliich 
the) nro put Uicrc is little dintinctton for i»lavca nnd 
domestic oiuimilH nllko render oa pli)sicnl help to- 
uranJs acquiring the necessaries of lifu 

Xow in ncconlanco with Ihcso fncta It is Natures 
purpose to dincrenthte the iioiUcH ns well ns the souls 
of shivcs and free perpou'* making tlic former rtunlj 
for the satisfaction of our ncccs'^an wants and the 
latter upright and suitetl not to cniplovmcnts of this 
kind but to political life in iwtli Its departments dnl 
and mihlaiT Hut it frequently rosnlLs contrary to 
the intention of Nature tliat those who ])o<wess Uio 
bodies do not poftaess the souls of free men and rice 
rerwL For assurcdl) were tlicrc to l>o fonnd certain 
persons os eupenor oren physlcnil) to the rest as arc 
Uio images of the Gods to oniinary men it would bo 
universally admitted tlint their inferiors ilcHcrrctl to 
bo their slarca. But if Uds Is true of mere plijricnl 
superiority, with far more justice nmj it bo deter 
mined of Uio soul only it Is not so easy to lUsccru 
beauty of soul as plij'sical beauty 

It is evident then that there is a class of persons, 

Bomo of whom are naturally free ami tlio othcra 
naturally slaves, persons for whom the condition of 
slavcjy is nllko expedient and just "Vet it Is easy to cnir vl 
see that Uicro Is some tniUi also in Uio opposite 
theory Tlio fact Is that tho terms " slavery " and 
“slave are u»c<l In two disUnct senses. Tlicro ore 
not only natuml but also legal slaves, or persona in a ur*! 
state of legal slavery Uio law being a sort of convenUon 
< Uo^diog 


Theones 
sla-\ erj 
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accoidmg* to -which all conquests m war are the 
property of the conqueror It is this principle of 
legal justice that many junsts impeach as if they were 
impeaching a statesman for illegahty, insisting on the 
monstrous natuie of the doctnne that anyone who 
has been the victim of force is to be the slave or sub- 
ject of anyone who is able to employ foice, in other 
words of the sti’onger party. Upon this point there 

15 a difference of opinion even among philosophic 
thinkers Now the giound of this disagi eement, the 
reason why the tw'O theones overlap each other so to 
say IS firstly that in a ceitam sense nothing is so well 
able to employ force as virtue, if possessed of ex- 
ternal means, and secondly that the conqueror is 
always supeiior in respect of some Good or other, 
hence it appears as though force were never dis- 
sociated from viitue, and the only question at issue 
w'ere the principle of justice. Accordingly one scliool 
identifies justice with benevolence, tlicrehy excluding 
slave/ry cdtogctliefi' , the other defines it simply as the 
rule of the stronger. Whereas if only we take these 
theories by themselves, and contrast them, viz. (1) 
that some slavei'y is natural, (2) that slavery based 
on mei'e foi'ce is imjust, there is no strength or plau- 
sibihty in the latter as against the light of the 
superior in virtue to exercise rule and mastery. Other 
thinkers there are, who while they keep absolutely, 
as they suppose, to a certam prmciple of justice — 
for such IS the law^ — ^lay it down that all slavery 
which IS the result of war, as having the sanction of 


^ Reading m for h a and omitting (f)acr[v 
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lair, is therefore just, nlthoucli In the eamc bnalli 
tljcy contnidict thcm«clrci». For wars may bo unjust 
in their origin, and if a man b not deferring of slavery 
nobodv would call him slave ebo persons who ore 
cstcemctl the noblest of mankind will turn out to be but 
slaves and children of slaves, if thc\ or their parents 
chance to be taken prisoner# and sold into scmtutlc 
Accordingly the advocates of this opinion do not mean 
to apply the term ” slaves to thcni*elvcs or other 
Orcth but onlv to non Greeks. \ct herein wlrnt 
they have in view is simply the class of natural slaves 
as we described it at the beginning of our remarks mo. 
for they arc constrained to admit tho existence of 
people, some of whom are slaves universally and tlio 
rest are not slaves in any drcumrtancea- &o too os 
regards nobility, they consider themselves and other 
Grtchs to bo noble not In Greece alone but unlvcr 
sally, wiicrcaa non Greeks nro noble novrlicro but nt 
home, implying tlio existence of a class of persons, 
some only comlitionally or relatively noble and free, 
and others absolutely os when ITelcn in Iho plav of 
Thcodcctes says 

thoold presume to tom me eerf 
The offfprlng of a twoMd ttock dlrhw I 

Kow to use this lougaago Is to make Uio distlnc 
tlon of slave and free nobio and ignoble depend on 
virtno and vice alone. It Is ossumctl that, as tho olT 
spring ot men arc men and oT beasU beasts, so tho 
oflspring of good men are good. And Indecil* it is 

I Beodio^ 4 ^ ^odXrret fUp retro rouir veXXdnt ^im 

ov AMonu. 
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Nature’s object to bring about this result, although 
not infiequently she fails. 

Thus we see that there is some reason in the con- 
tioverey and that some cases actual slaves or ftee 
persons aie not so naturally, yet on the other hand 
that there are cases where this distinction does exist, 
where the i elation of master and slave is mutually 
advantageous and just and where the form of rule 
natural to the circumstances i e despotic rule is right 
both for nilei and subject Any abuse of this rule is 
prejudicial to both parties, inasmuch as the inteiests 
of part and whole, body and soul are coincident, and 
the slave is a part of his master, a soit of ammate 
and self-existent pait of his body. 

Thus there is a mutual helpfulness and fi lendship of 
master and slave wherever the i elation is in accoi dance 
with Nature’s ordinance , just the contiury is the case 
where it is unnatui-al and depends upon law or force 
r. TTt-P vn These facts taken by themselves clearly prove that 
government of slaves and of a constitutional State 
slaves ig j^ot the Same, nor are all the forms of rule tlie same, 
as 2 18 sometimes said. For in the case of the State the 
subjects are naturally free, while m the other they are 
natmally slaves , also the government of a household 
is a Monarchy, all households being monarchically 
ruled, whereas in constitutional government th.^ sub- 
jects are free and equal to their inileis 

Now when we use the term “ slavemastei,” we do 
not mean that a person has learnt a certain science 
but that he possesses certam quahties, and the same 

1 Omitting da-'i Kal 

- Tlie reference is again to the Pohtimis of Plato See Chap i 
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Is true of tlio terms “Blavo” or “frcopcrton." Still tro 
may speak of a sdcnco of slavcmastcrs or slaves, mean 
ing c.g bya science proper to slaves snch os ims once 
taught at Syracuse by a man who for a fee gave young 
slaves Instmetion in tiicir routine duties or rather 
this kind of teaching miglit bo carried even further 
and include such things as Uio culinary art and all 
sucli kinds of mcmal work, as there are various slavish 
functionB some of a more Itonoumblo and others of a 
more indispensable character according to the proverb* 

**000 ihiro before bli fenov-rlaro one lonl beforo uother 
All such sdcnccfl as wo have spccifiwl are proper 
to slaves, while the sdcnco of tlio elavenmstor is 
11^ of using slaves as It Is the use rather limn tlio 
acquisition of slaves which constitutes the slavemastor 
There is nothing grand or dignified in this sdcnco 
it irapllc* no more than that the master should know 
how to order whatever the slave should know how to 
perform. Accordingly wherovor people nro rich enough 
to relievo themselves from personal incouvcnioncc, this 
ofTlco is devolved upon a steward and tho ronstor do- 
votes himself to politics or philosophy Distinct alike 
from tlie sdcnco of tho slavomoslcr and of tlio slave is 
tlio science of acquiring slaves (iji. bo far ns there is a 
just BcVmco of tho kind) which is In a Bonso a sdcnco 
of war or of tho chose. 

We may now consider our diaensaion of slavemastor omir vrn. 
and slave to bo complete and, os wo have seen that 
slaves like other thlngH fall under tho head of property, 
may proceed after onr usual manner to examine 
property os a whole or tho Art of Flnanca 

* A line of the «nn!o port PhOemon. 
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Relation of 
rinance to 
Domestic 
Economj 


The Art of 
Aoqiusition 


The fiint (lucbtion 'wliich iiiighfc aiisc ib ^^llctller 
Finance is identical Aiith Domestic Economj or a part 
of it or a subordinate art and, if tlic la'^t, whether 
siiboidinate m the sense in ulnch tlic art of manii- 
factin mg combs is siiboidniatc to tlic u ea^ ci 's art or in 
that m At Inch the ait of fusing bi onze is suboidinate to 
statuaiy, the difTerence being that the one supplies 
instiTiments and the other the material I mean by 
'‘matenal” the substance out of aaIucIi agivciiAtork is 
pi oduced, e g AA ool in the case of a aa caTcr and bronze 
in the case of a statuary 

NoAA'itis clear tliat Finance and Domestic Economy 
are not the same , foi the function of the one is to 
proA’ide and of the other to use, as it can be no other 
art than Domestic Economy aaIucIi is to malcc use of 
housebold things 

But AAiiethei Finance is a ]iart of Domestic EcononiA 
01 something distinct fiom it is a question aaIiicIi 
admits of mucli dispute For if it is the function 
of the financiei to mvestigate the means of acquinng 
money oi property and the terms “property’’ or 
“Avealth” comprise a number of different parts, AAe 
must begin by mqmrmg eg AA'liether agnculture or 
the care and acqmsition of food geneially is a part of 
^Domestic Economy oi generically different Nor is 
this qusstwn a simple one , on tlie contrary tllere are 
various kinds of food and consequently vaiieties m the 
bves of ammals and human bemgs For as life is 
impossible AAithout food, the diffeiences of food have 
produced corresponding differences m the lives of 
ammals Some beasts are gregarious, others sohtary 
according as their food requires, some being carm- 


^ Reading Tfjs olKovofiiiajs 
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TorooB, others frucbToroua and others again omm 
voroQS , hence Natore has so ordained their lives 
difFerently as to afford them the fecDitiee they need 
^for getting their foods. And fiirther as the tastes of 
different animals ore naturally diverse, even in the 
class of carnivorous or frucfavorous animals there are 
difieronces of life. The same is true of human beings 
their lives differ Tvldely one from another Thus the 
most hidoleut lead a nomad life because such food as 
the domestic niilmnls supply is obtainable ^thout 
tronble or effort, and as tbeir cattle are obliged to 
change their quarters for pasturage, they themselves 
must needs go with them, so that they carry on a sort 
of husbandry of live stock. Others live by the chase 
though in v^ona ways, some brigandage, others by 
fishing, if they dwell near lakes or marshes or nvers or 
a sea abounding In fish, others again by tho slaughter 
of buds or wild beasts. The most numerous class 
however dejienda for livelihood upon agncultnre or 
tho cultivation of fruits. Thu^ if we except those who 
do not work for themselves but get then* livelihood 
by means of barter or trader mens lives roaiy be pret^ 
exhaustively classified os those of the nomad, tho 
huBbendman, the brigand, the fisherman and thehunter 
Sometimes however people for convenience of living 
combn?© two or more of these and so supply the 
defidenaee* of their life, where H fells of complete 
independence , eg the lives of nomad and brigand, 
or of husbandman and hunter are combined, and so 
in other cases as necessity suggests the combinataoiL 
1 Resdinff errd 
* Beading rv Jrd W gr c por /Swr 
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It IS evident then that propeit} in tins sense, ic.so 
far as it is iicccssaiij to c^vistcncc, is assigned by 
Natuie lieiself to all animals not onl} at the inoinent 
of their birth but aftei they have leaclied niatunty 
Tims theie are some animals 111)1011 at the moment 
of deliveiy produce food enough to last until the 
jwng one can siippl}’ itself, as in the case of all 
veimipaious oi ovipaious animals, uhile vinpaious 
animals contain iii thcmsclics food foi thcii }oung 
during a cci tain period, i e the natui al product i\ e call 
milk. On the same pniiciplc ii c must clcarlj suppose 
that at a latci stage of existence plants aie intended 
foi the use of animals and all the other animals for 
the service of man, domestic animals for cmiiloyment 
and food alike, inld animals all or almost all for food 
and other puiposes, eg for the supply of clothing 
and other instnimcnts Assuming then that none of 
Natui e’s jiroducts is incomplete or puiposcless, as 
man requires food and the other animals are suited 
to Ins consumjjtion, iie are drnen to the conclusion 
that all these animals have been created by Natui e 
for the use of man And hence the ait of ivar so far 
as it IS natuml is m a sense a biuncli of the Ai t of 
Acqmsition , for it includes the ai t of the chase ivliich 
ive are bound to use against beasts and human beings 
who will not submit to the lule ordained foi tliem by 
Nature, as ii ar of this kind is naturally just 
of It appears then that there is at least one species 
Acquisition which is naturally jiart of 
Economy Domcstic Economy, inasmuch' as the latter is boimd 
to provide, if it does not find already provided, 

^ Reading Kadu 
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Bucli articles os ore necessary to life or osefol to 
persons associated m a State or houBehold and at tlie 
same time are not incapable of accamnlation. It may 
be said tiiat these and these alone constitute genuine 
wealth. For the amount of such poseeesionB which 
is enough for mdependeuce and a good life is not 
unlimited like the wealth descnbed by Solon in the 
Ime 

•'No bound U wt to rkbosf the worid.” 

To these there is a definite Innii as much as m 
any other art for in none are there any Instruments 
limitless In number or sise, and true wealth consists 
Himply in a number of instruments suited to the 
purposes of a household or a Stata 

The fiict then that there is a certain Art of Acgnl 
sitioTi which &lls naturally within the sphere of the 
householder or stateemaib es well os its reason, are 
now evident. But there is another kind of Art of ^ 
Acquisition which Is In an eepedal sense known os 
Finance, as It rightly may be and it is this which 
gives rise to the opimon that there is no limit to wealth 
or property TUia second kind is so nearly alhed to 
the first as to be often considered one and the same 
With it It IS not the same however, althongh on the 
other lymd it is not widely different but whereas the 
first has a natural existence, it bos not, but is rather 
the product of what may be termed experience or art 
In coining to the discussion of it the first remark 
to bo mode Is that every article of property admits of 
two uses, both of which are Inherent in it though not 
inherent In the same degree, one being proper to the 
article and the other not. To take e.g a ^oe, there Exdm^ 
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is its use as a covering of the foot, and also its use as 
an article of exchange , both are uses of a shoe, for if 
you barter it to someone "who ■wants a shoe in ex- 
change for money oi food, you use the shoe qua shoe 
just as much as if you •weai it, but the use you make 
of it m this case is not its proper use, inasmuch as 
barter is not the object of its production. The same is 
true of all other articles of pioperty, there is none 
that does not admit of use in exchange This use arose 
m the first mstauce fi’om natural circumstances, as 
people had moie of some tlungs and fewei of otheis 
than they requii ed. And as tlie true Art of Exchange 
was the outcome of naiujral wants, so conversely it is 
plam that Retad Trading is no natmul part of Fi- 
nance , else the bai*tei woidd not be earned beyond 
the point of satisfying mere requirements ISTo'w it 
IS obvious that in the pnmaiy association, viz the 
household, there is no loom for the Ai*t of Exchange , 
it IS not possible untd the association is alieady 
enlarged For iii the household the membei’s shared 
everything ahke, while in the laiger associations, 
the village or the State, wheie they lived separately^, 
they experienced vaiious wants and having these wants 
were forced to interchange then pioperties by bartei, 
as 18 still the common way of non-Gieek nations, who 
nevei go beyond bartering actual commodities one 
agamst another, e g givmg oi receivmg wme m ex- 
change foi corn and so on Accoidingly the Art , of 
Exchange when thus limited is not unnatuiul, noi is it a 
species of Finance in the had sense, as its object is no 
more than the completion of that independence which 

^ Reading OI fic Kc^cjpKTfievoi 7roXX<5j/ iraKtP /cal iSeovro 
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Nature herself requires. Howcror tlio Isid Art 
Finance -was a logical ontcomo from it. For as the 
benefits of commerce ttcto more nidcly extended 
importing commodities of which there was a deficiency 
and exporting tlioso of which there was an excess, the 
nso of a currency was an indlspensnblo dorico. As 
tie ncccssancs of Nature were not all casil) por 
table, people agreed for pari>o&ea of barter mutually 
to give and receive some article which, while it was 
iUelf a commodity, was practically easy to handle in 
the business of life, some sudi article os iron or sfirer, 
which wns at first defined simply by siio and weight, 
altbongh finally they went further and set a stamp 
upon CTory com to reUero tlicm from the trouble of 
wcig^ng it, as the stomp imprcssetl upon tlio coin 
was an Indication of quantity Tims it was after 
the favention of a currency as the result of ncces- 
Bory barter that the second spcdcs of Finance, ns. 
Retail Trading, came Into existence, at first pro- 
bably as a simple process, and aflcrwonls, as ex 
pericDco progressed, more and more ns a sdcntific 
system of the most profitable means and manner of 
monetary exchange. Ilonco It is a common opinion 
that Finance has to do almost exclusively with the 
currency, and that its function consists in the abflity 
to dli«»Tcr the means of getting a quantity of money — 
on opinion resting on the assumption that it Is pro- 
ductive of wealth or in other words of money For 
weallii is often defined as a quantity of cnrnmt coin 
as it is with the cmroncy tW, Finanoo tn the bad 
foiBC or the Art of Retail Trading has to do Some- 
times on the otlier hand the currency is regarded as 
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mere and as lia\iiig onh a cnticnt (»t eotuen- 
tional and net in an\ ‘^en‘-e ,v n.itiiral %,due_, btcuiHc, 
if the people b} A\lii)in it i^ H'-ed ;:ne it nj) and 
adopt .mothti, d i-^ ^slu)U^ \.duelt-"<, it doe-' not '-erve 
to faiippl} an\ M.int, and .i jiei'onin.i} li.ue abundante 
of tins cmrene} and jet lack (lie mean-' of bare ^ub 
sistenee; aliliongli it is a panidox touUntifj wc.dti 
•with ain thing of ‘'Ueh a natnie tli.it one niaj ha\e 
plcntj of it .ind jet jiensh with hnnun, like Mala-' 
in the old ^torj when his in-atiable jirajei had beta 
gianted and cieijthing whieh was ^ct before li m 
turned to gold Accoulinglj jicojile look foi anofhei 
definition of tine wealth and of tine Finance, and t.’iej 
aic light Finance in the natural ‘'Cn^e, like natind 
wealth, is something difieient and belonus to the 
spheic of DoinC'.tie Econoinj, wheieas the' othci is a 
pait of Trade and piodnecs monej nut indHcrnni- 
iiatclj but cxelll‘ 5 i^ elj bj means of exehani^e It is 
this last which inaj be said to be occupied snlolj with 
current com, foi the cuiiencj is the alpha and omega 
of sueh barter Also it is wealth of this kind, m/ 
wealtli pioduccd bj unnatural Finance, whieh is un- 
limited As 111 the medical ait thcio is no limit to 
the degicc of licalth it seeks to produce, nor in anj 
other art to the end it has in ^ lew — foi thej all en- 
deavour to realize then cud to the fullest pdssible 
extent — ■whereas the reverse is time of the means 
w’liich iu every ait aic limited bj tlic end, so in the 
case of unnatural Finance there is no limit to the end 
pioposed Avhich is the wealth aiiproj)! latc to it or the 

^ Reading rj fit KOTnjXtKj}, TToijjriKrj ov miiTcor dX\’ t) 
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acqtuBition of money * 0 n tbo other hand iii that 
gpcaca of Finance irhlch b(doDg» to Bomcstic Economy 
there 18 a limit for the mere acquisition of money is 
not its function. Ilcnco from tlus point of view there 
nppenra to bo necc«nrily a hmit to wealth of orcry 
kind, although m experience the actual fact is quite 
the contrary, as all financiers seek to accumulate on 
unlimited amount of current coin. Tho explanation is 
to bo foimd in tlio close connexion of tlio two sixxiica 
of Finance, As they both* make use of tho same mate- 
rial, Via. mo)wj tlio uses practically overlap for Uie 
property* which they u»o is tho emne, nlthougli they 
use it in different ways, one finding its end in something 
beyond mere accumulation and tho other In accnrauln 
tion alone. Consequently there ore some people who 
take tho accumulation of money to bo tho function of 
tho economical Finance, t c. the Fmanceichtch t$ j>r<h 
ptr to DometUc Economy, and are always under the 
impression that they ought oitiicr to prcBcrvo or infl 
nltely augment tliclr property In money Tlus dls 
position of mind arises from their onxjctv about mere 
living rather tlion about living well. Tlio consequence 
IS tliat, ns their desire of life is Infinitely great, they 
desire on infimto amount of nil that is condneivo to life 
nay oven people who do aspire to live well set their 
mindJ solely on tho means of sensual gratification and, 
as these like other things aro apparently bound up 
with tho poasesBion of property, all their efforts are 
directed to moneymaking, and thus tho bad spedca of 

^ Koadisg rf^T 8* ov xpufutr i eruoft 

* Rmdisg inr pat T^r ■xp^panaruftt. 
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Finance has come into imgue For as sensual giati- 
fication implies superfluity, they are eager to find 
an art pioductive of the superfluity indispensable to 
giatificatioii, and, if they fail to attain their object b} 
means of Finance, they try to compass it by other 
means, putting all their faculties to an unnatural use 
Thus although it is the function of valour to pi oducc 
not money but intrepid action and of strategy or 
medicine to produce not money but Mctory oi health, 
they convert all these arts into aits of Finance, as- 
suming that money is the one end to be attained, and 
to this end everything else is bound to conspii c 

We have now considered both the species of Fi- 
nance, the uunecessaiy and the indispensable, ve 
have desciibed the nature of the fiist and the 
giouud of its necessity and have shoini that the 
second Avluch is concenied with the supply of food is 
distinct from the fii’st, that it is m its nature economic, 
and that it is not unlimited hke the' firet but strictly 
bounded in q esjject of the wealth it seel s to oducc. 

Chap X. We See also the ansuer to the question piopound- 
cd at tile outset does Finance fall vithm the pro- 
frthe reta-* vmce of the householder or statesman or ai e financial 
means on the contraiy pie-requisites to the exorcise 
EcOTi^my? of l^iB functions? Accordiiuj to the latter view, as 
^ statesmanship does not create men but i eceives them 

fiom ISTatme’s hand and makes use of them, so it is 
FTature’s business to supply the means of sustenance 
in the shape of land or sea oi anything else , while the 
householder or statesman starting vith these means 
has merely to dispose of the pioduce aright Simi- 

^ Reading aunj 
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Inrly the buflnw of the nrt of wcarinp it nuiv Ikj 
urged, U not to pnxiucc vnriou^ UmU of wool but 
to make u*c of (hem, dtulfiignl'ildng llic poot! nud 
fcrriccaUo kimh from (lie IkuI and un crtlccnblc. 
OlhcPTri‘‘C It would bo a difficult qui^^'tlon wlir H 
nance in a part of Ilomc^lc ^/^onoray and 'Mi^lldnc b 
not,nlthouRli hcaltii i«< Indbpen able to the mcmliory 
of a boo'icbold m lift or any otlicr ncees'-tarv Tlic 
truth Id that, a ' In one mi*c It Id the bu^incHd at a 
bouhclioldcr or ruler to Incladc llit hcnltb of tho^c 
be poTcnid nUHinR the objccb» of hi care and in an 
other HMi c it U not hU tmMncrx^ but tbe i»li)i«lrian »« 

M In tbe ei'C of fmancml inniiH there 1-* one irn t in 
rrldcli the enro of them Itclonpv to the lion choldcr 
and another in widch it IwlongK not to hid Imt to the 
pro|>cr rubonllnalc art Mrictlr j‘|Hnklnp howeter a** 

I liatt already ^aid financial mruid arc prvrw]ubllcj< 
which Nature out.ht to prorldt hor it Id NalurcH 
function to j'upplv every cmtnre Dmt 1* Imm with 
food in the nMidunm of the i-ulr^lanco of which the 
crcalaro It^d-lf Id forme«L Hence I huinct do fur aa It 
followB Nature dcjicndd uniTcrxalls ujMin the frultd of 
the earth and anltnalo 

Now, at Hc leiid Ihtre nn two njiccied of nuance 
one l*clonpinc to Honientlc l-.coiHimv and tlio other to 
Trade. Tlit former !« liidbiKm-^iblo and Inuilnblc 
whenaw the latter vriilcli Id nn art of exclmnpo l« judll) 
db|»amgcd na being contmiy to Nature and enricldng 
one party at tlio cxjicndo of the other Ihit of all t**TT 
forms of had htuanee there It* none width do well 
* Ileaditij; « pi i-Ttfucr /«rT run £ «*i and Iclow t»» 

oirtmjftti* fart* on i Jf w> JXX« ri|r « ri;p<r ft 
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deserves abliorrence as petty usury, because m it 
ht is money itself n’liicli produces the gam instead of 
serving the pin pose for whicli it ivas deiised For it 
■was invented simply as a medium of excliaiige, -wheie- 
as interest multiplies the money itself Indeed it is to 
this fact that it owes its name (to/co? oi offspring), as 
children bear a bkeness to their pai cuts, and interest 
is ®money born of monej' It may be concluded 
therefoie that no form of moneymalving does so much 
violence to Nature as this 

Chat XI Ha'viug uow Sufficiently discussed the theory of 
Fman^ Finaucc wc havc next to describe its practical appli- 
^nd^ub-°"^ cation. It IS to be observed hon ever that m all such 
divisions. speculation is fiee, while in piactice there 

are Imuting conditions 

Among the pi-actical subdivisions of Finance the 
first IS an expeiimental Imowledge of ^live stoclc. A 
person must know what are the most profitable kinds 
of hve stock, and m what locahty and under what 
conditions they are the most piofitable, eg what is 
the most profitable kind of property in horses, cattle, 
sheep or other animals He must know which kinds 
are most piofitable not only as compared with othei’S 
but m xiaiiiicular places, for they do not aU thrive 
m the same country. Next lie must be practicaUv ac- 
quainted -with farmmg, both agiicultme and the culti- 
vation of trees, as well as mth the management of bees 
and all such lands of fish or fowls as aie capable of 
supplying human wants These aie the pnncipal paits 


^ Reading dir avTov tov vofiiafiaros 
^ Reading vojUfjp.a « vojilcrfiaTos 
^ Reading ktijvij 
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of Fraance in the stricteet sense of the term. The 
other spedee of Finance -which consista in exchange 
comprises first and mainly commerce, of wliich there 
ore three divisions, vitmarmo trade, inland trade, and 
shopkeeping differing one -from another in relative 
seconty and the amount of profit they bring in. It in 
clndee also -oBury and hired labonr, whether the labour 
of mechanical * artisans or of persons who are not arti 
sans in any sense and are fit only for physical labonr 
There Is yet a third speclee of Finance which liea 
midway betvreen these two, having something m com 
mon both -with natural Fmance and -with the Finance 
which couEistB m exchange and Induding all such 
subordinate arts as depend upon the earth or those 
products of the earth which are practically useful, 
altboan^ they do not yield fruity e.g wood-cuttmg 
and mining of oil kmds. This spedee has come to 
inclade a large variety of subordinate arts oorre^Kmd 
ing to the -various kinds of mineral pToducta. 

This wholly general description of the three 
spedee of Finance must suffice for the present a 
minute and particular aocoxmt of them, such as would 
be useful m bumoese occupations, Is unworthy to oocupy 
the time of a phfloeof>her It may bo observed how 
ever that the most scionUflc ocoupationa are those 
whlA leave least room for chance, the most mechoni 
col those which do most iijury to tho body, the most 
slavish those which demand most physical labour tho 
most degraded those m whidi there is least need of a 
high degree of virtue. 

To return hoicever to praCUecd Finance its -rari 

^ RoiHog 
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ous subdivisions liave been ticated by particular 
writers, e g. farming in both its brandies by Chare- 
tides^ of Paros and Apollodoros of Lemnos and' 
similarly other- branches by^ diifeient ivriters, and I 
may refer anyone who is interested in the matter to 
their treatises It is inoper too to collect the scat- 
tered notices of the means by uliich individuals 
have achieved success in financial operations Such 
notices are of value to all votanes of Finance. 

Monopoly The plaii attnbuted to Thales of Miletus is a case 
m point, it 18 a financial device of universal ap- 
plication, although asciibed to him as an instance 
of his practical shrewdness. Being upbraided one 
day — so the story runs — with his poverty as shoeing 
the uselessness of philosophy, he discoveied by his 
knowledge of astionomy the prospect of an abundant 
crop of ohves Accordingly before the winter was ovei 
he got together a small amount of cash and engaged 
all the oil-presses in IMdetus and Chios, paying doini 
the earnest-money. The price he paid for them was 
low, as no one made a higher bid. AYlien the ohve- 
season amved and there was all at once a general 
demand for the oil-presses, by letting them out on his 
own terms he amassed a vast sum of money, proving 
that it IS easy enough foi philosophers to be wealthy 
if they choose, only their hearts are not set upon 
nches Now although Thales gets the credit of having 
made this display of his shrewdness, the endeavour to 
secure oneself a monopoly is, as we said, a general 
prmciple of Finance Accordingly there are States 
Avhich, whenever they find themselves in financial 

^ Beading XapijriBi] 
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difficolticg, ndopt Uiis expedient of establishing a 
monoi>oly of commodities. There tens a case stm ilar to 
that of Thales in Sicily wlicro a person ■with whom a 
sum of money Imd been deposited bought up all the 
iron in the manufactonea, and ujwn the amral of 
the mcrcbonte from the centres of commerce his mo- 
nopoly enabled him •witliout raising the price much 
to rodiie 200 per cent on oU his outlay Dionysius 
hearing of the drcomstonco bade him take hu 
money -with him but not stay another day in Syra 
cuse, on the ground that ho "was the inventor of 
financial oxjiedlcnts prejudicial to Dionysius s own 
interests. However that may bo, his device and that 
of Thales arc idontiail both contnved to sccuro 
themselves a monopoly These aro facts which do- 
servo tho attention even of statesmen , for Stat423 like 
households, although in a higher degree, often require 
financial expedients and similar sources of rovcmic. 

That is why there ore some statesmen whoso whole 
statesmanship is limited to Flnanca 

There ore, os wo have seen, three branches of ciur m 
Domestic Ecouomy viz. tho rclnUons of a alavemastor 
to his slaves, which have been dlBcnaecd already tho^ 
relations of a father to bis children and tliinlly 
tho relations of a husband to his wife. I disUn 
ffiasJt the paiemal from the marital form of rule 
for* although tho head of the family rules both his 
wife and children and rules them in both eases os 
free personB, yet tho kind of rule is different, being 
constitutional m tho wife scasc^ while in the childrens 
it It regal. The jusUficaiton these forms qf rule 
^ Reading 
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lies in the fact that males are by Nature better quali- 
fied to command than females, 'wherever the union is 
not unnatuially constituted, and those ivlio are eldei 
and moi’e mature tlian those "svlio are younger and 
immature. It is time that m most cases of political 
or constitutional rule thcie is an interchange of the 
functions of i ulers and subject, as it is assumed that 
they are natuially equal and indistinguishable Ne- 
vertheless at any particular time an eflbi*t is made to 
distinguish the i ulers fiom the subjects by insignia of 
office, foiTus of address and aets of respect according 
to the lemark' Amasis made about his footpan. Now 
the 1 elation luliich riders in a constitutional countri/ 
hear during their tcinn of office to thcii subjects is 
the relation which the male at aU times bears to the 
female. The lule of a fathei over Ins children on the 
other hand is bke that of a king ovei his subjects, for 
the parental rule lests upon affection and respect, 
and this is precisely the character of kingly rule 
Hence Homer was nght in grnng Zeus the title" 
“ Father of Gods and men,” Zeus who is the king of 
all For the ideal of a king is tliat he should be 
distinct from his subjects in nature but one with 
them m race , and this is exactly the relation of a 
senior to a junior or of a parent to his child. 

CHAPxm It appears then that in Domestic Economy'-more 
attention is devoted to human beings than to inanimate 
property, more to their virtue oi excellence than to 
that of property, or as we term it to wealth, and more 
to the 'mrtue of free persons than to that of slaves 

^ Herodotus ii 172 

* Iliad I 644 
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Afl to BlaveB the first qneetion Trlucii arisee 
■whother a alaye Is capciblo of any virtno beyond that 
of n mere instrument or meulob he. of any more 
honourable Tirtue, such as temperance, courage, 
justice or any similar moral habit or on the con 
trary there is no Tirtue of arhlch he Is capable 
apart from acts of bodily seince. WhicheTer view 
vre take we ore met by a difficulty If we affirm the 
capacity of the slave for the higher virtue®, we may be 
asked wherein the difference between slavea and firee 
persons will consist if we deny it, the denial Is a 
paradox In the cose of human and rational beings os 
slave® are. The same question or one very similar is ud d ^ 
raised In regard to women and ohOdreiL Are they SSSn. 
capable like men of virtue® ? is a woman bound to be 
temperate, brave and just ? may a child be called licen 
tious or temperate ? Indeed it is a general question n» rirta* 
worthy of conslderatioa whether the virtue of natural ni£?Sd 
rulers and natural sulyects is identical or different 
For if we say that both ore to poeseas high moral 
qoahtie®, why should there be this abeolute distinction 
of ruler and subject t It cannot be answered that the 
difference he® In the more or less qf moral ndUeneas 
that they possess for the differeuce between rule 
and snbjection Is one of kmd— not so the difference 
betwedn more or less la^tcA w one degree. On the 
other hand the theory that moral nobleness is neces- 
sary to the one and not to the other is a strange one. 

Unless he is temperate and just, how shn1l a ruler be 
a good ruler or a subject a good subject ? for if be is 
licentions and cowardly, he vrill fiul to perform any of 
lufl duties. It seems dear then that they must both 

3 


w Jl 
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possess virtue but that there must be different kinds 
of virtue corresponding to the difference betueen 
natural o'vlers and natural subjects In fact, to take 
an obvious illustration, this relation of rule and sub- 
jection 18 shewn in the soul There is one part of 
the soul which naturally rules and another which 
naturally obeys , and the vn tue we ascnbe to them, 
1 e to the rational part and the irrational, is different 
We see clearly then the same is true of the other 
cases ^ Hence, as there aie naturally various kinds of 
rulei's and subjects — the rule of a fiee person over a 
slave IS one kind, that of male over female another 
and that of a man over a child a third — and as the 
parts of the soul are innate in all, although in diffeient 
mauneis (for the slave is wholly destitute of the de- 
liberative part, whereas it exists in the female and 
child but in the foimer has no authority and in the 
latter is imperfectly developed) , on the same pim- 
ciple, if we take the moial virtues, the right view is 
that they must be possessed by all, not however in 
the same manner but by each in the degree essential 
to the discharge of his function. It follows that the 
ruler must possess moral virtue in its full develop- 
ment. For in any handwiaft the work to be 


^ It seems necessary to make some alteration of the text 
The readmg which I have translated is as follows %(tt hre'i 
(f)viT£L TrXci'oj ra apxovra Kal ap^o/ieva (aXXov yap rporroy to eXev~ 
6epov Tov SovXov ap^fi icai to appev tov dtp^eos Kai dvrjp TratSor) 
KOI Ttdcriv hnmapxei ptv to. popia t^s imm-dpxei bia^pe- 

povras (o pev yap dovXos oKcos ovk to /SouXcitrtKov, to de 6ijXv 
oKopoi/, o 8f Tralr €X^‘ oXX’ aTcXer) opoias Toiwv koL 

irep'i Tas tjOikos dperas vndKrprrtov 8eTv pev perexeiv irdtrras, aXX’ ou top 
uvTov TpuTTov oXX ocTOv dvayKaiov e'x*^**' fKaorw Trpos to avrov epyov 
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perfonned dependfl altogether upon the maatercrafte- 
Tmin^ and reason Is the masteraaftBinan of the bovI 
iher^ore tn order to paform Ins icork dte ntler 
must netds possets perfect reason vshieh tmpltesfuHy- 
dexdoped moral vtrtne. The varions classee of subjocta 
on the other hand require only audi a degree of Tirtue 
as Is proper to the they have to play 

These considerations shovr clearly (1) that all the 
persons mentioned above are capable of moml virtue 
(3) that this Virtue ts not the tame tn all oases, e^g 
the temperance of a nmn and a woman Is not the 
same nor their courage and Jnstice, as Socrates* 
supposed, but a man s courage Is of a ruling and a 
womans of a subordinate kind and so with oU the 
other virtues. We shall discover the same truth by 
examining Uie sul^ect more m detail. For people 
merely deceive themselves by sneh general deflmtions 
of virtue as “a good conditiou of the soul, “upright- 
ness of conduct,” and so forth it b for more sensible 
to follow Gorgiaa m drawing up catalogues of the 
Tirtues appropriate to each dass. Thus we must 
suppose that what the poet* says of woman 
SQeooe b woman* crown, 

b applicable to all the subject classes but the truth 
does not extend to men. Also, os a child b not yet 
completely developed, it b clear that hia virtue b not 
the virtue of an independent being bnt has reference 
to one 'in whom he finds complete development and 

^ Tb« rofereoce b to Flato ATmon, p. d Atqq 

* Bc^iboclea iSX 

* RccuUnx wpin rJ tAw 
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guidance, viz his father. So too the vntue of a 
slave has lefeience to his mastei And further, from 
the principle ■\ve laid doini, viz that a slave is useful 
merely in providing us vith the bai e necessaries of 
life, it is evident that he needs no higli degree of 
virtue but only just so much as "uill prevent his failing 
in his duties fiom licentiousness or timidity 
The capa And lioic tlic questioii may be raised. If oui pi esent 
artisans for Statement IS tiue, ivill it be neccssaiy for artisans also 
to possess a ceiiain virtue, as licentiousness often leads 
them to fail in their duties ^ It seems howevei tliat 
tliere is a Avide difference between the cases. Tlie 
slave and his master have a common existence ; vhereas 
tlie aitisan stands to Ins mastci in a i elation fai 
less close and paiticipates in vntue only so far 
as he participates in slavery For the mechanical 
aitisan hves in a condition of Aihat may be called 
limited slaveiy Another reason why virtue w im- 
possible or hardly x^ossible to the artisan is that 
cobblers and all othei artisans, unlike slaves, aie in 
no sense cieations of Nature 

The means It IS evident therefore that the virtue appiopriate 
vi^e in to g slave must be produced in him by his master 
and not by ^anyone who is acquamted wth that art 
of slaveownmg which merely gives a slave instruction 
m his duties "They aie uTong therefore w^o deny 
reason to slaves and affect to employ commands only 
in dealing with them, for advice is moie smtable to 
slaves than to children 

But this discussion of the whole subject must 

' ' ^ Reading oi tov ttjv SiSatrKdKiKfiv e^^oiTO 

! - The reference is to Plato Laws, p 777 h 
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suffice. As regards husband and father and 
chfldren, the moral laws determining the virtue of 
each and their intercourse one idth another and the 
true method of following the good and eschewing the 
bad, all this it will be neccasary to consider when 
we come to treat of tho different forms of polity 
For as every household is a part of a State, and 
man and wife, father and cluldren are parts of a 
household, and tho eicoUence of any part must have 
reference to that of the whole, it is essential to educate 
our women and children with constant reference to 
the polity if Indeed tho virtue of the women and 
children is of any importance in Its bearing npon the 
virtue of tho State. Nor indeed can this be doubtftil, 
when we consider that women form half the free 
population ond tlie children grow up to be the otisens 
of the Stata 

Having fully discussed then one part of tho sub- 
ject and deferred for the present our consKleratlQU of 
tho rest, we may leave our present arguments as com 
plete and start afresh upon a new topic. We will 
begm by examinnig tho theories of those autliors who 
have put forward their views of tho best pohtv 



BOOK II 

Chap I [As our pui*pose 18 to investigate what' is the best 
Eiamma- 1 of all forms of pohtical association for persons whose 
jwi^es^pro- life IS capable of approximating most nearly to an 
“'stiDg ideal, we are bound to examine all other forms of 
pohty, not only such as exist in states which are 
reputed to be well-ordered but such others also as 
have been proposed by individual thinkers and aie 
popularly considered to be successful In this way 
we shall be likely to discover what is light and what 
is expedient , and instead of oui endeavour to find 
some new foim of polity seeming to indicate a desire 
to display our oivii cleverness at any cost, the inqmry 
we undertake viU seem to be due to the imperfection 
of all polities now existing or proposed 

We must begin with the natural begmning of an 
investigation hke the present The collective ditizens 
of a State must of necessity either have everything m 
common or nothing in common or some things in 
common and not others It is plainly impossible that 
they should have nothing in common For the pohty 
IS a species of association , and, if we go no further, 

^ Reading ris Kparlcm] 
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Ha members must live in. a common locality, as tbo 
locality of a single State is neccasanly single, and from 
the natitre qf the ease the feUow-cHliens am members 
of a slnglo State. Is it desirable liowcrer that In n 
State Pfhich is to bo ngfatly ordered they shonid hare 
the greatest possible number of things In common 
or only some things and not others? It Is possible 
for tho dtftens to ham children, wires and property 
in common, as is proposod m tbo RepuUie of Plato 
whore Socrates argues for a community of all three. 

Is it better to follow tho cxtsiing system in this re- 
spect or tho order of things described in tho R^tlAiet 

Not to speak of many dlificnltics Inherent in a Cxxr ii 
general community of rires, Iho reason alleged by 
Socrates in bclralf of such an Institution is clearly not a 
legitimate conseqaenco of his argnmonts. Nor again is 
the rastitntion as portrayed In tho Repuhlie ofTcctnal 
08 a means to the end which according to him ought 
to be realised in tho State. And, tAirdly, ho has wholly 
omitted to lay down its proper UmitationB. By 
the end I mean tho doctrine that it is best for tho 
whole State to be as nearly os jMnsfblo a nnit for this 
is the fundamental position assonicd by Socratca. 

It 18 ondent howoTcr that as a State adtancea and 
becomee more a unit it will cease to be a State at olL 
A Stafb essentially implies a number of people and os oi ti» lutc 
it becomee more and more a unit it will cease to be a 
Sthte and be a boosohold and will cease to be a 
household and be an indlvidnal, for it wHl be admitted 
that a household is more a amt than a State and an 
Indiridual than a household. Hence omn if one were 
able to effect this unification it would not bo n^t 
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to do 80, as it would mean the desti action of the 
State. 

Again, not only does a State consist of a number 
of individuals but the individuals are different in 
kmd. It IS impossible to form a State all the mem- 
bers of which are alike This is just the distinction 
between a State and a confederation confedera- 
tion, the object of which is mihtary strength, derives 
its efficiency from its size, even if aU the constituent 
parts are of one kind, just as if one weight is heavier 
than another, it timis tlie scale There will be much 
the same difference between a State and a tnbe in all 
cases where the members of the tnbe ai e not scattered 
m different villages but have a colleetive organization 
hke ^tlie Arcadiaus. On the other hand the parts 
which aie to constitute a single orgamc whole must 
be different in kmd. And thus it is the prmciple of 
reciprocal equality which is the preservative of States, 
as ®I have already stated in the Ethics , for this pnn- 
ciple necessarily obtams even m a society of free and 
equal persons In this case they cannot aU rule 
simultaneously but must follow a system of yearly 
rotation or some other order of succession or penod 
of office , and m this way all become rulers in turn, 
just as if cobblers and caipenters changed places 
instead of the same people being always one oi 


^ Reading to fiev yap Tw TToerw xPW-r-°^> V o-vto tw etSet 
\fioj]6eias yap V iTe(jiVK€v) iSoTvep av el erraOpos 

TrXelov ekKua-p 

~ “Like the Arcadians,” i e since the foundation of Mega- 
lopolis 

Nicom Eth V ch 6 
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the other Bat^ aa it is best that this Rhonld be the 
case, t,e. that a tTion who u a eobbldr or carpenter 
should be so aixDays, bo too m the political assooiatioii 
it is obTiously best that the same persons sboald, if 
possible, be perpetual mlera. Where however this la 
unposaiblo owing to the natural equality of all the 
mambers of the StatSt and at the Baine tune justice 
demands that rule, whether it be a privilege or a 
burden, should be shored by all alike, *ui these cases 
an attempt la made to imitate the condition of original 
dlasunflanty by the alternate rule and BubmisHion of 
those who are equals. Here there ore always some 
persons in a position of rule and others of ant^eo- 
tion 'but the rulers of one time art the siibjects of 
another and vice tersd, as tbongh their act^ per 
Bonality had been changed. The aame prinaple of 
aUematwn daring the period of their rule regulatce 
the distribution of the diderent odlcee among didhrent 
peraons. It is clear then from these facts that the 
kind of unification proposed by some thinkers la not 
the natural condition of a State, and that what baa 
been described as the highest good of which States 
ore capable means their deetructiou it cannot there- 

1 llfadiog ^n( M ^Artoi' ovr«»f fx*^ 

iroXtncji' Si^Xor 4f r ow owrwt d I ^ 

^ Ksadlng ovr* 6^ fufu ra ri tr ft*pn ravt ttnvr tnv r& <b«- 
fioiavt «&u 

* The wordi wafA ppof or cori pJpot do not Mom to h&T* the 
rapport of the beet in tbalr ebeoDoe It U neceneiy to 

rappiy ramo draee from the context to expUin the meoslnc of 
M9T p SXXu 
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foi ebea Good, for the Good of anything acts as its 
preservative 

But it may be demonstrated also in another i\ay 
that the endeavour after an excessive unification of 
the State is no advantage. A Iionsehold is a more 
independent body than an individual and a State than 
a household , in fact the true conception of a State is 
not lealized until the association of people composing 
it has attained independence. Assuming then that 
a condition of more independence is preferable to one 
of less, ive must conclude that a condition of less is 
pieferable to one of greater unification 
Chav III But to comc to tJic sccoiul 2>oini Even granting 
tm^’to^ho reduce the association as far as 

possible to u uuitjthc existence of this unitj docs not 
Tuiificntion appeal’ to be pioved by the formula “‘ivherc all simul- 
taneously tem the same object mine or not mine," 
■which Sociates takes to be an evidence of the com- 
plete unification of a State The nord “all” is am- 
biguous If it means “ each individuall) it is possi- 
ble that the result which Socrates seeks to compass 
would be in a fair way to be lealized, i.e each indi- 
vidual will call the same child his son aud even the 
same woman his wife, and so mth Ins property and 
every casual incident of life But in the case supposed 
this Avill not be the sense in which the word -aill be 
used by persona who have a community of wives and 
children , they will all call the wives and children 
theiis, but it will be “all ” in the sense of “all eollec- 
tively,” not of “each individually” So too with the 


^ Plato, Republic, v p 462 c 
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property it will belong to nB collectively, not to each 
BB on individoal 

It appears then that tho fonnnla “All call tiio 
same thing mine " la virttmlly a qnibbla Tho fact is 
that worda llko all, both, odd,ctai, by their ambiguity 
give rise to fiJladoua rcaaonlnga even in regular dia- 
putationfl , and our conclualon must be that “AH call 
the tame thing mine," if It moans “each individually,” 

IS spedous but chimerical, whereas if it means “all 
collectively,* it fa very fer from condudvo to hor 
mouy 

But besides this tho formula involvoa a further CMm^tr 
evfl. Tho more numerous tho joint-owners of any OMtn. 
thing, the less it fa cared for People pay most 
attention to their own pnvute property and less to 
that m which they have but a part Interest, or at tho 
best they only attend to it so far as it concerns them 
personally for, apart from otiior reasons, they ore 
disposed to neglect it by tho Idea that somebody 
dse IS looking after it, as In domestic service n 
number of attendants sometimes do their work less 
effldontiy than a few Now tn the Repithlio of Plato 
every citizen is supposed to have a Uiousand sons, 
not in the sense of sons who arc his and no one 
else 8 on tho contrary, any child is equally tho son 
of ariy parent, and the result will bo Umt all tho 
parents will be equally negloctftil of oU tiio chlldrem 
Again, trt the Pfjmblxc when any mUzou is prosperous 
or unsuccessful everybody speaks of him as " mine * 

In a restricted sense corrcsxKrading to tho fraction he 
himself is of the whole population, Le. tthen he coils 
Atm "mtJW * he means "mine or so^d-so s,” tho ^so* 
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and-so” being each of the thousand citizens or lion- 
ever many the State includes Nay even here he is 
in doubt, as it is impossible to tell who had a son bom 
to him 01 whose son, if he weie born, uas spared to 
gi’ow up But I ask, which is the better state of things, 
that the term ‘mine’ should be used "without any 
distinctive appellation by each of tno thousand oi 
ten thousand persons as the case may be or should 
be used as it actually is m existing States, iiheie tlie 
same peison is called by A his son, by B his brother, 
by C his cousm or whatever the relationship may be, 
whether one of consanguinity or connexion and 
affimty diiect or mdiiect, and 'by othei*s again fel- 
low-clansman or fellow-tnbesman ^ Sui ely it is better 
to be a person’s oim cousin than his son in Plato’s 
sense 

At the same time, even where there is a com- 
munity of ivives and childien, it is impossible to 
prevent persons suspecting then omi brothel's, 
children, fathere and mothers , they aie sure to denve 
their pi oofs of mutual lelationslup flora the likenesses 
which the children bear to their parents Indeed 
some authors of Voyages round the woild asseit that 
this 18 actually the case, as in some tubes of '’Uppei 
Libya theie exists community of wives, but the 
children bom aie assigned to different paieiiffe ac- 
cording to their pereonal likenesses So too there 
are also some females among the lower animals, e g 


^ Reading ro Ifihv "Klyeiv €KaaTov, to outo fiev TTpocayopevovras, 

StO^lXtWV KOI p.Vpl(OV 

^ Reading rrepoi 
^ See e g Heiodotus iv 180 
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ttnrt^ hml coitj* Yililch naturalK prwlncc nn nlT pnnjj 
dc«lv rc*ctnMlnj; Oidr pAirDt in tlic ra c of tlic 
IMinmlun mart nllcil Dinn. 

hurtlicr if r*inbU 1i lhi< cnmmanilf of inrrj r» r it 
and rlnttfrrn it { ^lifHcnll lo |initi«!p I ll»** 
untoKnnl cTmt«> ^lilcli naturallt jittcli nt ok*' 

of oatnurr innilnnUin nr cttni TnlnnLirv li»»mld«lr 
nml tltnjvrmlloii ulitcli anr inin*crnl jtrflnjK 
In ll>c ok: tif Irrujsni^ iiil Inioltr jw^lotlnn In ll*p 
ca c nf nr near nrLntlon \nN ftirli j>rorc<'l 

Inp' arill Incvdalih l»e inorr fm|Uctil If Utc rchthm 
dujH arc tmln<»wn (Inn If ibrt art Intmii ami 
upon llH*Ir ocTiirtma If ibU kimnlnlsn rxl 1 It I 
ptr'IUIc to rmVr (lie im»j»cr ntnnrmmt nliriva 
ollwmnK: it i< qui(c tint of (he quotJoiL 

It (t flransc li«n tint after intmlnrins a om 
tntmltv of poti< the onit llilni: itMcb SicnitcK j»m 
liiblU diould lie (lie ncinal IntrrrtiurK’ of lovcrv 
«liilc he doo nut prolilhit the jrv !un uf I i\e {lK*lf 
or Ukhc oilier Lmtl** of Intlniact nhicli ruinnl ril I 
hclwccn fatlnr luid ►on tir I>etwrem l»n lin)lhen< 

>tilhoul the pro^iot breach tif Uccenrr n-t In fact U 
true CTcn of (lie ja-olon of lore Il-elC. \notlirr re 
jrarhnhlo |»oinl that the ►«lo rraMm a IpncU hv 
Soemtea for pniliniitlufr thi-t hurrctmix* N (he re 
hcmcncc of the plea uix U nffonl triiilc (he fact that 
the partlo to H arc father ontl ton or two liroihcTH U 
in hia ojilnhm of no imjKiTtaiice ^halnoettr 

Again, it would reem to lie more cx|KMllcnt /or 
the S>fa(f that llifa community of vrirw and cliildam 
nhould dirt, among Uio IlualianUmcn or $\ihyrt» m 
Plato t JlqntlAtc tlmn wuouj^ hia “Guanllms or 
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I'vheis, foi such a commuuit}" ■will tend to •\veaken 
mutual affection, and the affection existing among the 
members of the subject class ought to be -weak, if 
they are to be obedient and not revolutionary 

Speaking generally too ive may say that this in- 
stitution "Will necessaiily result in the verj" opposite 
of that state of things ivhich should be produced by a 
■wisely-ordered legislation and of the object ■\\hich 
Sociutes has m view in so regulating the status of the 
children and "wives hlutual affection, as e hold, is the 
greatest of all blessings in a State, as it affords the 
best guarantee against sedition , and it is the unit} 
of a State that Socrates eulogizes so highly. But 
accordmg to the general opinion of men as "U’eU as 
the doctiine of Socrates himself this unity is the 
result of mutual affection , intness Aristophanes’s de- 
scnption in the ^Erotic Dialogue of lovers in then 
strong affection desiring to be united and to be no 
longer t"WO but one flesh In the case of these loveis 
such a umon necessarily involves the destruction of 
one, if not of both In the State, on the other hand, 
the result of a community of -naves and children 
18 that the affection is inevitably i educed to a -watery 
kind, and it is only m an extremely feeble sense that 
a son -terms a father or a father a son mine Just 
as "when a httle sugar is melted in a quantity of Watei 
the admixture is imperceptible, so "will it be -with 

^ The reference is to Plato Symposium, p 191 o, d 

^ Reading ovreo (rv/x^aivei xa'i ttjp olKeiortjra tt/v Trpts oXXtJXous' 
TTjV OTTO raJv ovoparaiv Tovrmv, biai^povri^eiv ijKicjTa uvayKoiov ov ev 
Tjl iroXireia rp Toiavrp *; Trarepa cos vlou rj viov cos Trarpos ^ cor 
abe\(f)ovs oAXt^Xcov 
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the mutual relationshipfl implied in these names for 
m a polity bo constructed there is no reason TThy r 
parent should devote himself to any child as hia son 
or a son to any parent as a father or any atisens to 
each other os brothers. For there are tvro principal 
causes of attocliment and affection In the irorld, viz. 
the eioloBive poeseeaion of anything and its preaous- 
neea, neither of -which can be found among the citizens 
in the Bocmtio pohty 

Again, as regards the tmntference of the children 
that are bom, whether from the doss of Husbandmen 
or Artisans to that of Quordions or rice trrs/3 one 
has much. dlfiB.colty in acelng how it is to be earned 
out, not to say that the perBona engaged in the work 
of consignment and transference will of conr&e know 
to whom they consign particular children, and hmee 
a chxld oanfwt be ahtoluUly separated ftvm the dasi 
to icltteh he hdonge. Also the evfls specified before 
viz. instances of outrage or sensual love or homicide 
•will be more Ukely to occur m the case of the children 
BO transferred For the Guardians cease ex hypothec 
to be addressed os brotberB, children, feihera or 
mothera by the members of tiieir class who are 
consigned to the rank of ordmary atizeiia, and the 
ordinary citizens by those who are placed in tlio 
Quartfian class iioice it is hnpoesible for them to 
be on their guard against actions of the kind described, 
os a sense of their relationship would suggest 

Having thus settled the question of a community okap v 
of wives and children we proceed to the consldomtion 
of property What is the right system of property for 
people who are to live os atizens of the beet polity? 
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18 it to be held in common or not ? Tins is a question 
Ayhich may be consideied quite iiTcspcctively of the 
legislative enactments in legaid to ivivcs and children 
I mean that, even assuming the separate possession of 
Avives and childi en as is now the unn crsal nilc, m c inav 
still inquire lespecting pioperty 'nhcthci the bc-jt 
state of things is a community of produce or of landed 
pioperty 01 of both, le whether it is best that the 
estates should be held separate!}, while the finds aic 
bi ought into the common stoie to be eonsumed, as is 
the manner of some imcnilizcd tribe=:, or coinerscl} 
that the land should be common property and culti- 
vated m common, while the produce is divided foi 
the use of individuals — a sort of commiinit} iihicli is 
leported to obtain among some non-Gicck peoples — 
or, thirdly, that both the estates and the pioducc 
should be common 

"Wliere the agricultui’al population forms a class 
distinct fi’om the citizens, a different and less complex 
system is possible, but nlieie the citizens live alto- 
gether by their oira laboui, the conditions of property 
will involve vaiious difficulties Thus if the shares of 
enjoyment oi labour aie unequal, those who get less 
and work more are sure to raise complaints against 
those who enjoy or get much and laboui little In 
fact as a general nile it is no easy matter for 'people 
to hve togethei and enjoy any worldly goods in 
common, moie especially such things as land and 
landed pioduce This is evident from the case of 
people who travel together and keep a common pui’se , 

^ Reading ras v K^creis tj rar re KTijcreis Koivat eivat 

^{Ktiov Ka\ ras 
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tlicT nlmo^t invnnablycomo lo qjmrrcU and colilfion^ 
nridns from common and nnimportnnt canms*. ^ 
too ■wo nro mo«l lIVcW to come into colllmon wiUi 
Uiow BcrvtvnU with wliora wo have mwt lo do, n* 
they will upon wn in tho alTnirrt of cTcry<lay llfc» 
n>cro arc then tlicic and other Aimilar incon 
vcnicijcc#! inlicrcnt in a commamty of prot>orty Tlic 
ciistittg ^yBlcm, if cmibclIiHiictl by tlie moi^ tone 
of tho«c who live under it and \iy a ctxlo of wiac 
bwB, would bo far FUperior, a^ It would combine Iho 
ndvanlapcft of boUi ptinciplcj* r\u of common and 
individual pww^dotL For properly onplit to be 
common in a certain iicn«c allhou(;h in ita pcncml 
character it pliould bo pnratc Tliua tho divi'^ion of 
Bupcrintcndcnco will prevent motual rccnmlnations 
and all will ffuceccil belter, as each devotes himself to 
bU own private posscwlons while in pmctieo virtue 
will render “ fnends goods common gocHln* acconling 
to tlio proverb Tho outlines of such a lyrtcm uro 
acttmlly fonnd In pomo states, im that It Is not wholl} 
chimerical, and In wcll-onlcrcil states cspodnlly It Is in 
some respects already rcalitcil and in otliers easily 
aliainablc. For every dtlzen although ho holds his 
property in private posiscssioii uses part of it for the 
ben^t of his friends and simres i>art of It wiUi Uiem 
ns 0^ Lacedaemon tho citizens use each others 
slaves os virtually tlidr own and so too their horses, 
dogs and provisions. If tiicy require them In their 
’banting oxpodiUons througli tlio country Pblnly 
Uicn it is Ucflirablo tlmt tho tonuro of prop^y should 
bo prirato but tlmt practically it slionhl bo made 

* UoheUn^/vra t fypojr 
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common To produce in the citi/cns .i di'^position to 
make this use of then piopeity is a task propci to 
the legislatoi 

Again, if Be take account of peison.il gnjtific.ition, 
theie is an unspeakable advantage in the sense of 
private piopcity No doubt the lo^e each individual 
beai-s to himself is not pui-poseless , it is a natur.d 
feeling Self-love on the contraiy is justly censuicd , 
but self-love does not mean loving oneself but loving 
oneself moie than is nght, just as the love of money 
means an excessive love of moncij, foi a certain love 
of all sucli things is pictt}" uell unneisal On the 
otliei hand there is nothing pleasanter than to afford 
gratification oi help to friends, guests or companions, 
and this is impossible unless our piopeity is ours 
exclusively 

Such aie the bll lesults of the endeavour after an 
undue unification of the State I may add that it 
undoubtedly does aivay 'witli the exercise of tivo 
viitues, viz of continence in legard to 'women — foi it 
IS a noble act to abstain fiom adidtery in virtue of 
continence — and of libeiality in legard to piopeity , 
for wliei e 'pi operty is held in common nobody Bill 
shew a bbeial spuit or xieiform any bberal action, as 
the exercise of hberahty consists in the use a person 
makes of his o'wn possessions 

Legislation then of the kind jiroposed in Plato’s 
Republic has a specious and philanthroxnc appear- 
ance , it IS eagerly embraced by people at the first 
hearing under the impression that a sort of marvellous 
umversal love will be its result, especially if one 

^ Omitting oi5 
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Involglis ngninflt tlio nctiml otIIb of oxistinp politic* iu» 
nrising from the -mint of a commnnUy of propcrlv — 
Buch enla^ I mean, ofl cirfl laM’-snlts, trinla for fol^o 
witness and the habit of toadying to the ridi All 
these cnls however arc duo not to the want of com 
mnnity of property Init to the depravity of human 
nature. For experience teadics that disinitcs are far 
more likely to occur among people who possess 
property in common and live os partners tlran nmong 
those who hold their estates in separate tenure 
although the instances wo observe of litigants nmong 
whom this community exists are few absolutely as 
comparcfl with tlio number of Uioso nmong wlmm the 
private tenure of property Is tho rule. And furtlicr 
it is fair to state tho bcno&U on well as tho evils 
wo shall lose by establishing bucIi a community But 
life appears wholly Imposaiblo on mch prmetp^tt. 

Tho cause of Socrates s mistake is to bo found in 
tho falsity of his fundamental poeitiom It is true 
that in a certain sense both tho household ami tho 
State ouglit to bo units, but not absolutely For a 
State as It progresses towards unity may altogether 
cease to ho a State or although it remains a State, 
may nearly cease to bo ono and so become a worse 
State , just os jou would sjwU a liarmony or a rhythm 
by rciJacing It to unisou or to a single metrical foot 
Tho right course, as has been already remarked, Is to s. 
rotalu tho cawntlal plurality of tho State and to make 
it a community or a unit by education , and wo may 
well bo Burpri^ that Socrates, of all persona, whoso 
purpose wa^ to introduce education and who looked 
upon educatiou as tho means of making tho State 
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Virtuous, should thmk to older it aiiglit by sucli 
means as he pioposes rather tlian b} moral discipline, 
intellectual culture and legislation, aftci the example 
of the legislatois uho in Lacedaemon and Crete 
effected a ceitain community of piopcity by the in- 
stitution of common meals. 

Nor again can ue rightly shut oui eyes to the 
duty of paying rcgaid to histor}, to all the ages of 
the past in mIiicIi the sjstem proposed by Sociutcs, 
were it a Avise one, would not ha^c failed to bo dis- 
covered , for it may be said that all dlSco^ erics have 
been already made, although in some cases the} have 
not been combined and in others uhcii made are not 
acted upon 

However the imijossihilitij of complete umfitation 
would be most conspicuous, could a\c once see a 
polity of the Socratic type in actual process of con- 
stiuction. It A\aU be found impossible to cieatc the 
State without ‘immediately making divisions and 
separations whether into common tables, a$ at Spai ta, 
or into clans and tnbes, as at Athens Hence the 
sole result of the legislation y>?’oposecZ in the Rcjmhlic 
will be the prohibition of an agiicultural life to the 
Guardians, a result which the Lacedaemonians even 
under existing conditions try to effect 
( 3 ^ incom-^ But to comG to the tlmd main objection Socrates 
has not stated, noi IS it easy to state what is to be the 
charactei of his polity as a Avhole in lespect of its 
members Yet it may be said that certainly the main 
body of the State consists not in the Giiai dians but 
111 the mass of other citizens, about iihoni nothing is 

^ Reading avrUa ko'i 
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(lctcniuno<l,o.g wLcthcr properly Is to beheld in com 
mon by the Iluflbnndmcn ns \rell ns by the Gimrdbns 
or to bo scpamlo and indlvidonl, and again whether 
their wires and children arc to belong to thorn sepa 
rntcly or in common. If tltcro is a gcnoml community 
of cverytlilng as in the first ease, how will they dlfTcr 
from the Guarduxns ns aboro described? ‘and wlmt is 
to Induco tlicm to submit to the rule of the Guardian 
class, unless some sucli artifice Is dcrlsod ns by the 
Cretans who while they allow all other rights to their 
slnTca as much os to freemen, hare merely denied them 
pymnosUccxcrciscaandthoposscssionofnnna? If on 
the other hand tho system of property and of the lamlly 
relabons among tho Husbandmen is to bo tho samo ns 
exists in ordinary States, how is tho aaocmlion of tho 
two classes to bo consUtutotl! Tlie necessary conso- 
qucnco is that there will bo two States In ono and Ihcfso 
^tca mutually hostllo. For Socrates dlridcs his 
State Into tho Guardians on tho ono lumd who fonu a 
sort of military garrison and on tho oUicr tho IIus- 
bondmen, Artisans, and tiio rest of tho population 
who constitute the ordinary citizens and among 
tljcso two classes rccnmlontions, lawsuits and all tho 
other orili ho desenbes as existing in Slates will bo 
just a^ provnlcnt as clsowhcro. \ct according to 
Socrates Ills dtiicns will bo so educated as to require 
but few legal regulations, such ns police regulations 
oT iiio city and mnrVet or ttio like, idthou^ Vio 
osalgnB the education to tho Qnnrdlau class alone. 

Again Socrates gircs Ids Husbandraon an absolute 
owuenhlp of their estates on condition of paying a 

' OoiIUlcc ri rXiur Tot» enJrtM'j 
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fixed rent to the Guaidians But if they are absolute 
owners, they are likely to be far more intractable and 
arrogant than the classes of Helots, Penestae or Seifs 
winch exist in some countries 

Howevei, whether oidmances as to the conditions 
of prop&)'ty and of the family among the Husband- 
men are as important as among the Guardians or not, 
certain it is that no definite statement on the subject 
has been actually made by Socrates ^Nor again has 
he said anything about the questions which next 
suggest themselves, viz, the pohtical constitution, 
education and laws of the Husbandmen Yet these 
are points of consideiable difficulty, and at the same 
time the character of the Husbandmen is highly im- 
liortant to the maintenance of the association existmg 
among the Guardians Again if it is the intention of 
Socrates to estabhsh coramumty of wives and indi- 
vidual possession of property aimong the Husbandmen, 
it IS natural to laise the objection, AYheie will be the 
M omen to devote the same attention to domestic as 
then husbands to agncultural afiaiis?® 

It is strange too that Socmtes, when he is argu- 
ing that the pursuits of women should be the same as 
those of men, sliould draw his illustration from the 

C 

^ Reading vvv y oOSev hidpiarai, Ka\ Trepi rtav ex^opevcnv, ktX 

■ The imperfect sentence Kav el KOiva'i al Krijcreir Kai ai rav 
ycojpywv ywaiKer 18 necossanly omitted in translation It seems 
probable that some words have dropped out of the text after 
yvmiKes, as Aristotle haiing considered the case where there 
18 community of wives and separateness of property would 
natunllj proceed to the case where both ivives and property 
arc common 
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lower imlnial*, among whom no imch thing an T)o- 
mestic Economy exist*. 

There ifl a danger also In Oio system of nilcra pro 
posed Socratca. lie would have the same j>cr»on* 
nilcre in perpetuity But tins perpetuity of rule U 
the cause of political disturbance oven among people 
who possess no sense of self respect and d fortiori 
imong men of Bpint and martial temper hit Jut 
irarnow’ Yet wo see at once that ho could not 
help creating iwrpctoal rulcnw For the ilirino gold 
h not infusc<l into the soids now of some and again of 
others but of the samo persons for ever Ills theory 
fa that at the moment of birth God infused gold 
into some people, silver iuto others and brass or iron 
into those wlio should bo Artisans or ITusbandmcn. 

Finally, whdo denying happmesa to tlio Guardians, 
Socrates teaches that it is Uic legislators duty to make 
tlie State ns a whole liapp> \tt how can tlio whole 
State bo happy unless* if not all Its parts, jet most 
or at least some enjoy ImpplncssT Happiness la not 
like evenness in numbers it cannot belong to the 
whole without belonging to either of tho jmrtB, ns 
OTcnncss can. But if tho Ouanllnns arc not Imppy 
who else will bo? cortamly not tlio Artisans and tho 
multltudo of mere Mcclianlcs. 

In\ho politv described by Socratca tu the Uejutllio 
these diiUcidtics and othcni not less Borious aro fn 
horent. Tho same or nearly tlio samo is true of Plato s oki> ^ l 
later work, the J5aica. It fs worth while thou to doToto3?iTfj^ 


' It U tho of the SfptAUe who »to hero nHont 

’ Boo PUto StpvUiCy DL p. 41S. 

* Ile*db>x ftfj Tw wkilijTwp <1 nivrw 
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a biief consideration to the polity dchnciited in the 
Laws. For the points detemiincd by Socrates in the 
Jl&puhliG aie extremely few, viz, the light conditions 
of the community of "w ives and childi en and of pi opert}' 
and the general system of the polity Tlie mass of the 
population he divides into ti\ o pai ts, the Husbandmen 
and the militarj' class, iMth a thud class formed from 
membei’s of the second, viz the deliberative class 
■which 18 supieme in the State As to the Husband- 
men and Artisans, whethei they ai e not to be eligible 
to any offices oi only to particular offices, -w hether they 
are to possess arms lilce the Guardians and fight in 
the wars mth them or not, Socrates has left 'sihoUj 
undetermined, he meiely la}s it doini that the imvcs 
of the Guardians ought to fight in the Mais and 
receive the same education as the Guardians them- 
selves, while for the lest lie has filled his discoui’se 
\Yith extraneous topics and vith a discussion of the 
education to be given to the Guai diaii class 
Comparison The Laivs coiisists mainly of legislative enactments 
public and ■nath but few lemarks on the subject of the polity, 
theiaw* although the puipose of Plato in the Laivs is to 
create such a polity as shall have more affinity to 
existing States, he gradually brings it round again to 
the old pohty desciibcd in the Republic Foi if "vie 
except the community of Avives and property, ‘all his 
regulations are the same foi both , there is the same 
education, the same rule of abstmence from menial 
labours, the same institution of common meals The 
only points of difference are that m the pohty of the 
Laws he insists upon common meals for women as 
well as men and that the number of citizens possess- 
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iug anus 18 Bup]>osed to bo five Uiousand luitcad of 
ono tliouaaJid, as m tlio BcpnhJic 

Now altlicragh nil the Socratio (Itnlogucfi arc 
cliamctcriicd by brilliancy, gmcc, origimUity and 
retearcb, it is pcrbaj^ difficult to snccecd in orcry 
detail. Thus if wo take c.g tho number juBt mcntlcmcd, 
■we must not conccad from oareelTca tlmt a country 
ns large as tho Babylonian or somo other of bound 
less extent will bo required, if it Is to support fire 
thousand citizens m idloncsa and ‘with them a host 
of women and attendants many times ns numcroufl as 
themselrcs, Impcwslblo assumptions of tins Jind 
however are madmlsslblo tn eonstyntctniff an tdeaJ 
State, although arbitrary ones are allowable. 

Further It ia tho duty of tho legislator according 
to Socrates In enacting his laws to bavo regard to 
two things, viz. tho country and tl)0 people. Ho 
might properly linTO added " to neighbouring lands 
also, 'espedaUy if the State Is to lend a social Ufo 
as a tnetnher <f thefarnly States for in that case 
It wUl need to use such menus of offence and dofonce 
in war as ore Boniccablo in dealing with foreign lands 
no leas than within tho country itsolL In fact oron if 
wo do not accept this social Ufo either for the individual 
or for tho State os a body it is none tho loss necessary 
to Inspire our enemies with fear not only when they 
hate invaded tl»e country but even after tlieir retreat 
Again, it is n question whetljor it would not bo 

1 Bfrthig wafA rovrwr 

^ Rf ding TMV yiaytmrmt raravr Tp*mr ftjr I thi 
c,tX, tod ffobtUtaUsg s colon for tbe fall itop after mrt 
nirovt 
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better to adopt a different, i e a less ambiguous defi- 
iiitiou, of the amouut of xuopeity the citizens aie to 
hold. Socrates m the Laus says it should be “large 
euough foi Imug temperately,” ■which is like saying 
“laige enough for living -well.” The definition is too 
vague, not to say that a person may “live temiicrately ” 
■when he is living penunously A better definition 
■would be “temperately and liberaUy”, for if the 
tMO aie separated, liberabty of life maybe compatible 
with luxuiy and temperance ■with hardship The 
1 eason foi naming lihen ality and tcm’perance is that 
these are the oidy moral habits^ iihicli have to do 
■with the use of piopeity It is impossible, I mean, 
to make a mdd oi valoious use of propeity but 
possible to make a temperate or bberal use of it, 
and consequently temperance and liberality must be 
the ‘moral habits ■which have to do ivitli piopeity. 

One may well be surpiised too that, while equal- 
izing all properties, Socrates should omit to legulate 
the numbei of citizens and should set no bmit to the 
procreation of chddren, assuming that, however large 
the number of chddren born, it ®'wdl be sufiiciently 
reduced to the ongmal standaid of population by 
cases of unfiuitful mamage, because this seems to be 
actually the case in existmg States. Gi eater exact- 
ness however will be necessary in States where the 
Socratic pohty exists than at present At present 
there is no destitution, as the estates are subdivided 
according to the number of citizens, however large it 

^ Omitting alperaL 

“ Reading cJcn-f Ka\ rap e^ets 

^ Reading tor luavias avopd\t(TOr]a-opfVT]V 
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may be but in tbo pobty of tbo 2xitrs, wlicre estate* 
are indivisible, the Bupomumeniry citixcns irhother 
few or many, most be wholly without the mcauB of 
Bubfllstence. It might be supposed that there was 
more need of a fixed limit to the procreation of 
children than to the amount of property so thnt no 
one should beget more than a certain number and 
that this total should be fixed with reference to the 
chances of human life, yvl to the probability of some 
of the children not living to grow np and to the infer 
tility of a certain number of mamages. The absence 
of aH regulations as is the case in the generahty 
of States, will necessarily prove a cause of pauperism 
among the atUens, and pauperism is the parent 
of section and enmo. The Oonnthlnn Phcidon, a 
very early l^ialator, held that tho number of house- 
holds and dthsens ought to be constant, even if their 
allotments were all originally unequal m slto, just tho 
opposite of which is the case in Plato s Lawe Upon 
this iKuut however we must defer for tho proeent the 
statement of tho system which In our judgment 
would be preferable. 

Oue omlBsioQ in tho Jjaw$ is that Socrates in 
describing the rulerB has not stated tho pointe of 
distinction between them and tho subjects. ‘He 
merely remarks that, as the warp Is composed of 
a different wool from the woof there should be a 
correeponding differeuoe between the rulers and 
subjects. 

Again, as he allowB the whole property of a 
catisen to be increased up to fivefold, why should 

* R o c^ I nj ; 4'Tioi yip 6^ c-rX 
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not a similar increase be allowed up to a certain 
point 111 Ills landed estate ? 

Again, it is a question bother the proposed 
separation of the homesteads is not inexpedient in 
the Intel ests of Domestic Econom}. For Socrates 
assigned to each citizen tuo separate homesteads in 
different parts of the countrj' , and it is no easy 
matter to manage two households at once 

As a whole the constitution of the Laws purports 
to be neithei a Democi’acy nor an Ohgarcliy but an 
intermediate foim or, to use the common phrase, 
a Pohty, as the citizens are all mIio serve as hea^y- 
armed soldiers. If in estabhshing this polity Soemtes 
regards it as the one W’hich has more affinity than 
any other to existing States, he is probably right, 
not so hoM ever, if he regards it as the best n ith the 
exception of the ideal polity The preference may 
perhaps be given to the pohty of the Lacedaemomans, 
or to some other polity of a more aristocratic type 
Theie aie some W'ho hold that the best polity should 
be composed of all the pohties blended together. 
Hence they eulogize the Lacedaemonian polity, some 
regal ding it as a compound of Oligarchy, Monarchy 
and Democracy, as the kmgship accoiding to them 
forms a monarchical element and the office of the 
Senate an ohgarchical, while there is a democratical 
element in the Ephoralty, as the Ephors are elected 
from the commons , whereas others again legard the 
Ephoralty as a tyranny and find the democratical 
element m the common meals and the ordinary daily 
life of the Lacedaemonimis In the Laws of Plato 
however it is laid down that the best pohty should be 
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composed of Democracy and Tyranny vrhicli may bo 
regarded as the most debased of all politic*, if indeed 
they are pohtiea at all There la more truth then in 
the Tiew of those who advoento a blending of a larger 
number of polities for the larger the number of 
component xwUtie*, the better ttiU bo the polity so 
composed. Further it la evident that tlicro la no mo- 
narchical clement at oh in the polity of the Imic* but 
only oligarchical and democratical elements with on 
inclination towards 0bgarcby,a8 la clearly seen in the 
method of appointing the oflBccre of State. For the 
appointment of the officers by lot from a body of dti 
xens elected by suffrage la a aystem partly obgnrcbical 
and partly democraticaL But that the wealthier classes 
should bo compelled to attend the assembly to vote 
for officera of State or to diseborgo any other political 
function, ■while the poorer ore excused i* characteristic 
of an Oligarchy So too Is the effort to ensure that 
among the officer* of State there shall be a majority 
of the nch and that the highest offices shall be filled 
by members of the wealthiest classes. Also the 
manner of electing the Coundl proposed by Socrates 
18 oligarchical. ^Ali the dtlxens are compelled to 
elect a certom number from the wealthiest and on 
equal number from the second class. In electing 
ftom\he third, not all the clasees but only the first 

^ In order to bring tbe proMut jmMege into htmonj TrlUi 
Fhto, Zd«e«, TL p. 764, it Menu neeftni? to read alfiohrm fth 
yip «* Tw rptirw nfujpmvf ha nXev hmt i 

Twv ifvrwpov h t TttT Tplrw tri hrimyat nxr /* rfi 

Tfni It / TW TCT O pTw pintt irdwynr rott rpi^nut koI rmr 
itvripoi^ 
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tliiee aie compelled to ^ote Finall}, in electing fiom 
the fourth, none but the first and second classes are 
compelled Of the persons so elected an equal number 
are afterwaids to be appointed from each class The 
lesult •will be that a majority of the electors 'snll alu aj s 
belong to tlie ■wealthiest or upper classes, as some of 
the demoeiats not being compelled uill abstain from 
1 oting 

The erioi of attempting to cieate the best pohtj 
by a combination of Democracj and Monarchy is 
plain from these facts and fiom others that 11111 be 
adduced ivlien lie come to the discussion of such a 
polity In the election of the ofTicets of State also 
the system by iihich they are elected by siihrage 
from a body pienously elected in the same mannei 
18 a dangeious feature of the polity described in the 
Laies, as even a comparatn ely small knot of people, 
if they choose to eombine, mil aliiais be able to 
control the election. 

Such 18 the system of polity proposed in the Laws 
Chap vii There are eei’tam other polities, some put forwaid by 
plulosophei-s or statesmen and others by ordinal*} 
people, but none so far removed fiom the established 
pohties of actual States as Plato’s in the Republic 
and the Laws No one else has been so original as 
to suggest a community of -wives and ehildren br the 
institution of common meals for the -women , they 
i-ather take the absolute reqmsites of a State as then 
starting point 

Thepo^ Thus theie are some -who lay the chief stress upon 
^ system of property, holding that questions of 
property property aie the occasions of all ci-nl disturbances. 
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Vccordingl^ PlmlcaB of Chalccdon mjI the example 
by mlrocnting equality m the ptwMasiojm of llic 
citizens. Thin ho thought nllhottgli carfly uttninablo 
by States at Uio time of their founilntion was more 
(lifilcult in tlio case of State® nlrcatlv orgnnlzc<l still 
the equalization of properties wouhl be soonest 
cffcctwl, if dowries were giren but not rccclretl by 
tho nch and rccciTcil but not given by the poor 
Plato, when ho wrote tho /wiin» held that inequality 
of property up to a certain point should be nllowc<i 
but tluit no dtlzcn should bo pcrmittwl to acquiro 
moTO than ftvo times tlio minimum, n® lias been alrouly p. w 
rcmarkcil. Bnt It ought not to escape tho attention 
of IcgiBlatora who adopt these prindplcs, as in fact 
it does, that, If they dcHno tho amount of property, 
it is incamb^t upon them also to doftno tho number 
of children. For If tho quantity of children becomes 
too great for tho total amount of tlio property, tho 
law will incritably bo broken and not only is it 
broken but there is an onl In redudng a number of 
people from afllucuco to poverty, as they arc almost 
certain to display a rcTolutionary temper Tho !m 
I>ortanco of an equably of property to tho political 
association la a truth whldi seemfl to liaro been fully 
discerned by some of tho anaents, ns may bo Infcmxl 
from tho legislation of Solon and tlio fact tlmt In 
Bomo conntrics there oxisU a law prohibiting tho in 
dellnito acquisition of proper^ at pleasure. It la on 
tho eamo prindplo that tho In^w m Bome Stata for 
bid tho Bale of properly — amongtlioLocTian8,c.gn 
man may not legally sell hi* property unless ho has 
proved himself to have been tlio victim of a notorious 
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misfortune* — and in otheis enjoin the pcipctual main- 
tenance of tlie oiiginal allotment'^ It was tlic \ lolation 
of tins last rule winch at Lcncas e g gtoc a dcnio- 
cratical bias to the politj , foi the result of 
up the pat) mould, was that the offices of State 
ceased to bo filled exclusnel} In jicisoiis pos^c-^snig 
the legal piopeity qualification 

However this cqunlit} of piopcit} maj exist and 
}ot the amount of piopeity be too huge, so as to 
occasion luxuiy, oi too small, so as to be a cause of 
penuiious living "We see then th.it it is not enough 
foi the legislator to equalize jnopeities, ho must 
aim at the light mean m the amount fiocd Hoi 
again is it any good merely to fix the piopcr modeiate 
amount of piopeity for all the citizens Hen’s de- 
sires need to be levelled moio than their properties, 
and this is impossible unless the} are adequately 
educated by the laws Pci haps however Phaleas 
would lejoin that this is picciscly liis own point, 
for his theory is that there aic two things which 
ought to be equalized m all States, viz pioperty and 
education. But it is necessary to define the educa- 
tion The mere fact that it is one and the same foi all 
IS no good , it may be one and the same, and yet of 
such a kind as to dispose people to seek an undue 
share of money oi lionoiu or both Again inequaht} 
of honours is as much a cause of civil disturbance as 
inequality of propeity, although the cases aie just 
reversed , for the commons arc moved to distui h the 
peace by inequality of property, and the upper 

^ There should be oiilj a comma after <rv}i^t^r]Kv7av 
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classee for honouTB, if they have only an eqnol Bhore. 
Henctf comploxna 

i"like honoar hAth Um oowArd and the brare. 


Further it is not only the neceasanes of life that ore 
the otyecta of human cmne, for "which Phaleoa thinbB 
to find a remedy in the equality of property bo that 
people may not be mode pickpockets by cold or 
hunger, but another object la to get gratification 
and be relleTed from dedre. For if people haye a 
desire of something more Uian the bare ncceesanes 
of life, they will commit crimes to satisfy It, and not 
BO only but, even "when •there la no previous desire, 
m order to eqjoy the gratification of those pleasures 
which are not preceded by pains. How then are 
these three clasees of cnine to be remedied? For 
the first the remedy is a small amount of property 
and industry for the second, temperance and for the 
third, all who "would be independent of others for 
their gratrflootlon will seek a remedy in philosophy 
alone, as it is the only pleasure whidi does not de- 
pend upon our fellow men As a matter of feet it is 
the snperflaitiea rather than the bare neceesanee of 
life which are the motivee of the most hemous crimes. 
Thus tyranny is occasioned by something more than 
the deejjre to eec^>e fr^esing and it is because the 
crime of tyranny is so great that the honours paid to 
a murderer are so high, when hia victim is not a thief 
ksA. a tyrasA. Tbe wlAdb we "aiti \ed 

then IS that it is solely os a preventive of petty enmee 
that the pnndple of Phaleaa s polity is effleadoua. 


^ Iliad n. 819 
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Eitcnmi Again, the object of Ins institutions generally is to 

ot'thc'’“ place the internal lelations of the citi/ens to one 
another upon a satisfactoiy looting But it is impor- 
tant also that their relations to then ncighboui s and to 
allfoieign Powers should be satisfactoi}. ITcncc the 
system of the polity must be flamed A\ith a view to 
military stiength, uhich is uholl} jia^-scd o\cr by 
Phaleas It is the same u ith propci ty There should 
be such an amount of piopcrty in a State as is sulTi- 
cient not only to sene the pui'poscs of political life 
but also to meet penis from without, hence on the 
one hand it ought not to be so large as to be coicted 
by neighbouiing Poueis of supcrioi stiength, '\\ho=!c 
attack its posscssois mil be unable to resist, nor on 
the other hand so small as to incapacitate them foi 
suppoiting a 'Nvar even \nth a Po^\er equal or siimlai 
to themselves It follows that, although Phaleas has 
made no definite skitement on the subject, "we ought 
not to leave out of sight the question, uhat’ amount 
of property is expedient to a State Perhaps then 
the best limit is that it should not be noith the iiliile 
of stronger Powers to go to n ar simply because of the 
supei'abundant riches of the State, but that the} 
should go to war only in cases nheie the} nould do 
so, even if the property of the citizens neieless than 
it actually is Thus, to give an illustration, nhen 
Autophradates was preparing to blockade Atarneus, 
Bubulus recommended him to consider liow lomr it 
would take him to capture the fortress and to calcu- 
late the expense he would meanwhile incur, “as I will 
take a smallei sum” he added, “to evacuate Atameus 

^ Reading o rt (rv^tfitpet TrktjBos ovcrlas 
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without a struggle.” Hia words indnoed Autophra 
dates to reflect oud eventually abandon the blockade. 

No doubt there is a certain advantage in an 
equality of propertieB among the citisenB as a safe- 
guard against avil discord but it is not m foot very 
great. For tn iht Jbni plaet it will produce a feeling 
of indignation among the npper clasBce, as they con 
rider themselvea entitled to more than mere equality 
and cousequently as experience teaches, often become 
the authors of conspiracies and seditions. And 
secondly there Is no satisfying men a depravity they 
are content at flrst with two obols oa an aUou?anee 
for tilt theatre, but no sooner is this the consUtutional 
sum than they crave a larger one and so on od 
turn. For desire Is tn its nature limitless and the 
satisfiictioQ of deeire Is the sole ol^ect of most men s 
livea. The 'remedy of these evfls hee not so much 
in reducing all propertiee to the same level as In so 
disposing the higher natures that they are imwOling 
and the lower that they are unable to aggrandise 
themselveA. But this last result con only be attained 
where the lower classes are weaker and are not the 
victims of liyustlce. 

But even the equality of property propoeed hj 
Fhalees is open to objection. It is in the landed 
estate ftlone that be makes on equality whereas there 
is also such a thiug os wealth which consists in slaves, 
cattle and money or a large stock of what is called 
household furmturo. It is right then either to aim at 
an equalisation or a moderate ftxed maximum of all 
such goods or else to put no restnetion upon any 

1 K«*illDg irrj 
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Position of 
the Artisan 
class 


Chap Vin. 

The pohty 
proposed, 
hy Hippo- 
damns. 


Lastly it is evident from the legislation of Phaleas 
that the State he proposes to constmct is a small one, 
since the Artisans according to Ins theory are all to be 
pubhc slaves and not to contribute to the complement 
of the State ^If however there are to be public 
slaves, the slavery ought to be confined to the per- 
sons engaged upon public works, as is the case at 
Epidanmus and in the system which Diophantus 
once tried to establish at Athens 

These considerations will enable us to foi-m a 
tolerable judgment how far Phaleas has been success- 
ful 01 unsuccessful in his proposals for a pohty. 

The first person, not being a practical pohtician, 
who set himself to make a statement of the best pohty, 
was Hippodamus the son of Buryphon of hliletus, the 
same who invented the method of partitioning cities 
and laid out the Pu’aeus with mtersectmg stieets — a 
mau who in his love of ostentation made himself 
rather eccentric in lus general life, so that to some 
people his manner of livmg appeared extravagant 
from his thick flowing locks and the “ adornments of 
his dress, which although simple was warm not only 
in wmter but m the summer months as well, yet who 
at the same tune aspired to be a man of learmng in all 
the domain of physical science Has projected State 
compnsed ten thousand citizens and was divided into 
three parts, the first consisting of Artisans, the second 
of Husbandmen, and the thud of the IMihtary or 


^ Reading dXX’ einep dti drjfiocriovs fivai, rovs ra Koiva epya- 
^optvovs 8ft, KaBanep iv ’"Embappa re Ka\ Aicxjbairrof Trore nare- 
CTKeva^ev ’AdijiTjtrt, ravrov ex^i-v top Tporrov 

^ Beading rpix^P re Ka\ KoapijaeaiP ea-drjroi 
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Annc<l Cla*-*. Tlic Imd too tic wJ-hctl to ilitiile Into 
tlirccparU,TiL,iincmt, public ami priratc the wcml 
licinj: tlinl which wu^ (o loipplv llic ru*>t nf the nt** 
tomnry rcllpioiw fcrricc- the jmbllc all tint wn« 
ilcTototl to (he inippoii of (he Milllan (la ami the 
printo the hml of the H«*lc»nilmrn- hurther hr hrhl 
timt there were but three klnd< of a.* tlic |k>-«i 
blc FuiycctA ofjuibelnl procctlure were bat three tit, 
UMiuU, tre^pa x and homicide lie propoM?tl to In U 
lute al*o one fupremo Court nf \pp<nl for nil ca. e^ In 
which tiicn, Fccmwl to Imre 1>ccii a fnllure of ju«llce 
and to conrtltutc llic court of certnin Hdern appointee! 
by Totinp fudicitd renllct« nceonllni; to him oupht 
not to l>c rdumctl lit lallotlnf: 1ml cacli juniaan 
should liring a tablet <m whleU to In’*cni»c tcnllcl. 
If it were one of simple condemnation’, while, If It were 
one of simple ocqmtOd he tnu' to Inve the tnhlct 
blnnk nnd if It were n (pallOcd one, ho wnn to specify 
the fact her he di'npprorwl of the sjstcm nt pre- 
sent cslablhhetl liv law on t!ic pamnd that the jurors 
arc compelled to petjuro Ihcmmrlvcw liy rclumlnp 
an nlr»olutc Tcnlicl one wny or tho other M*o ho 
propo^cil a law to confer honour nj>on anyone who 
made a dlseorcrj bcncfidnl to (he fititc anil (o pro- 
ride siyipori nt llio public cxjicnsc for tho children of 
tho«K* who fell In war— a fact from which we may 
Infer Uinl no Fudi custom had n^ yet been legally 
lusUtutcd. lu coM.^stTV^^. tlva 

Umo this law cxlsbi both nt \thens nnd In other 
fitatcrt M well I lo proiKTtts! too that all tin ofhecrrt of 
State flhould lie cledcil by tho commons meaning b) 
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the commons tlictlncc classes in the State, and tliatthe 
officers elected should undci take the conduct of affinrs 
of State and the piotcction of forei^icr^ and orjilmn^^ 
Cnticisin of Such aic the mo^t numerous ami iinportant 
wflcation of features of tlic system jirojioscd hji llijipodamnc 
tho citizens, difficult}' ■which llllgllt bc llliscd IS ILS to the 

division of the ci\ie population The Artisans, the 
Husbandmen and the Militai} Class arc all alike 
membei-s of the polity , but the I]usbandnicn do not 
possess arms, and the Artisans possess neithci land 
noi arms, so that the} both become practieall} shu es 
of the i\rilitaiy Class Hence it is impossible that 
they should be eligible to all the honours of State, as 
generals, guardians of the citizens and, I nia} «a}, 
the supieme officera geiiciall} Mill nccessaril} bc 
taken fiom the J^Iilibir} Class But if the} do not 
enjoy full erne nghts, how can they cheiish a fricndl} 
disposition to the polity? It may bc answcicd that 
the Militaiy Class ought ccitanil} to bc stroiigci than 
the othei tw'o together. But this c<innot •well bc the 
case, unless it is numerous, and, if so, why should the 
othei classes enjoy civic rights and have the appoint- 
ment of the officers of State m then contiol? Again, 
w’hat is the use of the Husbandmen in this State? 
An Aitisan population is of course indisiiensg;ble, as 
no State can do without Aitisans, and they can sup- 
poit themselves in the State of Mi2>2^odami(s as m 
any other State by their ait But the case of the 
Husbandmen is diffeicnt Thcie would be good 
reason ‘W'hy they should form a separate class in the 
State, if they mcicly supplied the military class with 
then sustenance , but in the polity of Hippodamus 
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they poasese land of tliexr o^m and cultimte it for 
their oTm priTato intereet And ns to the publio land 
from ■which the mihtary defenders of the State are to 
derive their Bnatenance, if they cultivate it them 
selves, there -nrill be no diatmction between the 
Soldiery and the Husbandmen, although it ia the 
Intention of the legislator to create one while if the 
cultivators of it are distinct from the class which 
cultivates the private estates and from the Soldiery, 
instead of two classes coinciding there will be hero a 
fourth class In the State not enjoying civic rights but 
alien to the polity On the other hand, if Hippo- 
damna makes the same persons cnltivators both of 
the private and the public land, ho^ is each of them 
to raise produce enough 'for the rapport of two 
households f and why in the -world should they not 
snnply get their own sustenance and supply the 
soldiery "from the same nllotmentB of land without 
disUngxathtng the land at aU a* pubhc or pntatef 
ATI these are points which involve much confusion 
Again there is a defect m the proposed law 
judicial procedure *by which a divided verdict isw*^ 
required whereas the terms of the suit are simple, 
and the juror is converted into on arbitrator Al- 
thongl^ In arbitration this Is possible, even where 
there are several arbitrators, as they consult together 
on the verdict to be returned it li Impossible In 
Courts of Law on the contrary most legialators ex 

1 Readlnj^ Aw olrlntr. 

® Reading iro njr TJj r« aJrw 

1 Rendiof' rA mnlrttp iAto^nr hutumiwmr nrt foliar vrvoou 
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pics'll} pioMfle agnnist consultation among tlicjuior-^, 
Fuitlici tlicic not be incN liable confusion in the 
^erclIct •\\hcnc^cl it is tlic ojnnion of tlie jnroi that 
the (Icfciuhint IS liable but not to the full anionnt 
alleged b> the plaintifT? Snppo~e e g the plaintill 
demands twent} minac, nhercas the .piioi anauK‘ 
him ten, 01 one juior rather moic than ten, .i 
becond i-ather Ic^s, a thud fi\e, and another four, it 
IS evident that the} Mill fi\ \.inoub fractions in this 
nay, Mhile some again mil mulct him in the full sum 
demanded and othcramll let linn olf scot-ficc What is 
to be tiie method of reckoning thc^c lotc^'? And 
fiutlier no one compels a jiuoi to perjure hinrolf if 
he letiinis a veubet of simple acquittal oi condemna- 
tion, mIicic the accusation is dul\ piefciicd in simjilc 
tenns. Foi a juioi nlio lotcs .icquittal decide-^ not 
that the defendant omcs nothing but that he docs not 
oM’e the tnent} minac claimed , and the onh pci-soii 
guilty of iierjury is a juror vlio ictnnis a leidict for 
the plamtitf, mIicii he docs not bclicie that the de- 
fendant ones the tnenty niinae. 

(?)fhorc- Again, as to the piopiictv’ of confciiing some di>>- 

ferwi upon tiuctioii iipoD pcrsoiis mIio malvC a discoieiT beneficial 

public bene 

factors to the State, such legislation is not free fiom peril 
and has meiely a specious sound, mvolnng as jt does 
intiigues and possibly distni bailees of tliopobh. But 
this IS a question Avhich mciges itself in a ditlcreiit 
pioblem and a distinct inquiry It is a diflicult 
question to some people nliethei it is injurious oi 
advantageous to States to alter then anccstml Ians 
and customs ivlieie another better laiv oi custom is 

^ Kcading Kplvet 
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poaaible. Hence it is not caey to yield an oflTband 
aascnt to tlio proposal of HlppodatnuB, If we oasnroe 
the raeipediency of Buch altomtion. People may 
move the abolition of old laws and cufltomfl or of the 
political constitution as a jniblio benefit 

Bat ns we have alluded to the subject It will be Anr^eni 
worth while to diartuw it a liUlo more fully There Is 
room, us we said, for a difierence of opinion. At first 
sight there would seem to be an advantage m altera 
tion, as it has certainly prored beneficial in the other 
Saences. Thus there has been a benefit m the de- 
partore from anceetnd roles m Medicine, Gynmastio 
and the arts and fiumlbos genonxUy and os Politics 
deserves to be placed in this cate^ry it is evident 
that the same moat be true olso of Politics. It may 
be said that there Is an mdicabon of this truth in the 
frets of History, as anaent costoms ore exceedingly 
nde and barbarous, h or mstancei, the Greeks always 
earned daggers and pnrdiased their wires from ono 
another in fiiot all such primitive institations as 
Burvive in the world are quite absurd, as e.g the 
law at Comae in coses of bomldde that the defendant 
IB held to have been guilty of the murder if the 
prosecutor produces a certain number of hia own 
Idnst^en as witnesses. As a general rule it is not 
what IB andent but what Is good that the world 
wants. Nor is it likely that our first parents, whether 
Ih^ were the chJJdreD cS earth or the jauriynrB of 
some catastrophe, were any better than ordinary or 
unwise people, os m fact is the common notion of 
the Earth-children or Giants. It is absurd therefore 
to abide by their decrees. We may add that it is 
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not dcsiiablc to Ica^c e\on the wntten lawn unal- 
tciecl For as in tlie aits gcnenilU, so in the political 
s}stcm it IS impossible that c\cn thing '-lionhl lie pre- 
cisely specified in Milting The tenns of tliCMritten 
laM aic nccc=;'5finl} gcncnil, Mhcrcas its jmictical ,ip- 
plication is to indnidnal ca'^c'* It i'* eiidcnt then 
that an altci-ation is riglit in the ca‘-e of ccit.un I.imi 
and on particiilai occa‘?ions From another point of 
licM lioMcici such altenilions seem to rerpure no 
little caution "Where the impioiemcnt is but slight 
compared Math the evil of accnstomiiig the citi/ens 
lightly to icpcal the hiMs, it is nndonbtodh mil dnt\ to 
pass over some mistakes Mhcthcr of the legislature or 
the cxccutnc, as the benefit Me shall denic fiom the 
alteration Mill not be equal to the harm mc shall get 
by accustoming onrsehes to disobc} anthoritv. The 
illustration fiom the arts is fiillacioiis There i" no 
parallel bctMCcn altering an ait and altcnng a hiM. 
Foi all the potency of the Ium to secure obedience 
depends upon habit, and habit can onh bo fomicd b} 
lapse of time, so that the icad} transition fiom the 
existing laMS to others that aie ncM is a Mcakcinng 
of the efficacy of laM itself And finthci even if 
M'e assume that it is light to altci laMs, mc have still 
to ask Mhether tins is tiucof all laMs and in cicr} 
form of polity, and Mhether the alteration should be 
the ivoik of any one mIio chooses or only of ccitaiii 
definite people These arc points of gicat impoi tance, 
and in \iew of them ive may noM' abandon this m- 
qmiy as being lathei suited to anothei occasion 
In the polity of Lacedaemon or Crete, and indeed, 
we may say, in any polity Mhatcvei thcic aie tMO 
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pomta to be considered, vis. firstly, how far it is sue 
ce*5fal or the reTorso in its legislative enactment* 
considered relatively to the best system, and secondly 
how far It mns coonter to the general principle or 
plan of the x>ollty which the dtiiens propose to 
themselves. 

Now it is allowed on aH hands that in a State 
which 18 to eiyc^ a noble poU^ the citizens must be 
relieved from anxiety abont the boro necessaries of 
life. Bat the raeana of securing this relief are not 
easy to apprehend, Tlie naUtral 8 \(gQC 8 tion (hat 
then ahmtld be a large subject population but xt ts 
onexchtchu not free/rom danger For the Penestae in Tb« netot> 
Thessaly mode frequent attack* upon the Theasalmns, 
as did also the Helot* upon the Lecedaemotdans m 
deed they may be deecnbed as perpetnally lymg in 
wait to take advantage of their masters misfortane*. 

And if the same re^t bos not yet occurred In the 
case of the Oretaiia, the reason is probably that, 
although the neighboanug State* are at war among 
themselves, none has allied itself with the revolted 
serfs of another for to do »o wtrald be prejudicial to 
their own Interests as they are themselves too the 
masters of a sorroimding subject populace. Whereas, 

If we Jook at the Lacedaemonians, we find that their 
neighbours without exception were their onemle*, 

Argivca, Messenians and Arendums, so that the Helots 
xoere eneouroffcd to revolL For the rea*OQ why the 
Theasalians themselves origmolly snfibred from such 
revolt* was that they were still at war with the 
nations upon their frontier*, vis. the Achaeans, Per 
rhaebians and Magneeians. And even apart from 
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ful’ther tioiible the mere supervisiou of a subject 
populace m itself seems to be troublesome enough. 
What 18 the light way of dealing with them? If 
they are left ivithout lestraint, they glow insolent 
and claim equahty with then masteis, whde, if they 
are harshly tieated, they aie in a state of conspiracy 
and bitter itlwiU. It is evident then that the Lace- 
daemomans, whose expeiience m respect of the 
Helots IS such as I have descnbed, are not the dis- 
coverers of the best sj^tem of governing subjects 
Tue licence Again, the licence of the women at Lacedaemon is 
womln equally fatal to the spirit of the pohty and to the hap- 
pmess of the State For as husband and wife are con- 
stituent elements of a household, it is evidently nght 
to regard a State also as divided neaily equally into 
the male and female population , and accordingly in 
any polity where the condition of the women is un- 
satisfactory, one-half of the State must be regarded 
as destitute of legislative legulations. And this is 
actually the case at Lacedaemon For the legLslator 
m his desire to impart a character of hardmess to the 
State as a whole, although^ true to his pnnciple as 
regards the men, has been gudty of serious oversights 
m his treatment of the women, as their hfe is one of 
imrestramed and indiscriminate licence and luxury. 
A necessary result then in a pohty so constituted is 
the worship of wealth, especially if the citizens are 
under the thumb of the women, as is generally the 
case with mihtary and warhke races, if we except the 
Celts and any others who have openly attached them- 
selves to men It was in fact with good reason, as it 

^ Reading Kara fiep Tovs avbpas toiovtos iernv 
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appcnn* tlint llic nathor of the mytli made Arc« the 
paramoiir of Aphrodite for cxp^cncc fhcwn that 
mflitary nations arc nil ntronply inclined to the pa** 
i«Ion of love. Acconlinply the influence of women 
prevailed at Lacctlacmon nnd while the Lncetlac- 
monhn empire ln*tc<l a preat deal of buxines* pa*,«cd 
through their hand^ Ilut vrliat diflcrcnco docs it 
make whether women nctanlly hold office or tho offi 
cere of State arc ruled the women T Tlie rcwult 
is in either case tho same. And wherca* bravery is 
of DO use in any of the routine duties of life 'but at 
tho best Is useful only in U»o conduct of war the 
liiccdncmonlan women were Urn greater nuisance 
oven in military mattorv, os they proved at tho time 
of the Tlieban Invasion, when not only were they 
wholly useless llko tho women in other Stales but 
tlicy were tho cause of more confusion than tho 
enemy Tlicro seems to havo been originally a reason 
for tho licence of tho women at Imccdacmou. Living 
always beyond Uio border* as tlicir mnitnry cxpcih 
tlons requircihtho Lacedaemonians were long strange w 
to their own laud during their wars with tho Argivc* 
and afterwards with tho Arcoillans and McwcnlonB. 
And when tho turmoil of war was over, tho legislator, 
Into whoso hands they put IhcmKclvc*, found them 
already disciplined by tliclr military life — for a 
soldiers life lias many olcmcnU of Tirtuc — wlicrca* 
I^curguB, ofl tlic story goes, made an cflbrt to ro- 
duco tho women to conformity with tho laws, but 
they resisted so stoutly that ho abandoucil tlio at 

* Reactlag <XX tnp wpht ri* piar 
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tempt These considerations Aiill account for the 
actual events and therefoie no doubt foi the de- 
fective disciphne of the 'nomen. But the point iie 
are investigating is not 'wliat is oi is not excusable, 
but 'Tvhat IS or is not right And the unsatisfactory 
condition of the voraen seems, as "was bcfoie re- 
marked, not only to create a cei-tiiii indecorum in 
' the polity itself but to conti ibiite something to the 
aval ice of the citizens 

And this h mgs me to anothei 2)Oint , foi it is a 
natuial sequel of these rcmaiks to take exception to 
the inequality of pioperty. Things have come to 
this, that there are some Lacedaemonians v ho possess 
vast estates and others uiio possess extremely little , 
so that the owneiship of the soil lias fallen gradually 
into the hands of a few peisons This is a point upon 
'Tvhich the legal regulations too are unsatisfactory. 
For the legislature, ivhile setting and rightly setting 
a stigma upon the purchase or sale of patiimonies, 
allowed absolute bberty of presentation or bequest 
Yet the result wdl of course be the same in the one case 
as in the other Another defect is that omng to the 
number of heiresses and the pmctice of giving laige 
do’wries neaily two-fifths of the whole soil belongs to 
women” But rathc/t' them this should he the case it 
were better that dowries should be prohibited alto- 
gether, or a small oi at most a moderate dowi3’ 
permitted by law ° Again thei'c ought to he laws 


^ Reading rrjs iroXiretas avrijs Ka6' avTTjv 
^ Omitting Ka\ before rav yvvaiKav 

3 The sequence of thought shows that there is a lacuna in 
the text, probably after reTa^^Bai Perhaps the tiue reading 
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rtgxdaUng Vie hctrotVial of Jietrtsses wliereaB now o 
father la at liberty to give his daughter and heiress 
in marriage to any one he chooses, and if he dies 
without disposing of her by his will, whoerer is left 
heir to the residue of Jus frroperty girea her in mar 
nage to anyone he likes, "nie reeult is that, although 
the country is capable of mamtaimng fifteen hundred 
knights and thirty thousand heavy armed troops, the 
total number came to be lees tlinn one thousauiL The 
evil of this system at Lacedaemon has been proved by 
actual experience for the State could not sustain a 
single blow’ but perished from the paucity of its 
population. It is said that under the earlier kings 
the Lacadaemonions were in the habit of admitbng 
non-dtatena to avio rights, thereby preventing de- 
population in those days despite the long wars in 
which they were engaged, and that the Spartiates 
thanBelves were at one time as many os ten 
thousand. However whether this is true or false, it 
is better that the State should have a large popn 
lotion secured to it by an equalisation of property 
than hy an exieneton qf civto rights. But the law 
relating to the procreation of chlldron U also an 
obstacle in the way of this reform. The legislator in 
his deaire to multiply as much as poesible the number 
of Bpartiates micouragee the dtisens to beget the 
largest poesible number of children. There is a law 

VU iontelAfD^ Qke tfkO laUowfag rCr S' Sovm & 

ru dAg ml nrpt rijp dnp ir ^oAjjnn, 

tip c.rA. 

1 Tiu “ ifaigle Uov U the boUlo of Lenotn. 
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at Lacedaemon that the paient of tlnce sons is le- 
lievecl of inilitai}’^ seivice and the parent of foiii sons 
enjoys an immunity fiom all public burdens But it 
IS evident that if population increases gieatl}, -while 
the soil lemains dmded in the -way I have de=:ciibod, 
there wll inevitably be a laigc body of iiooi 

Again the conditions of the Ephoraltj arc unsatis- 
factory. ‘Although it is an office -which controls issues 
of the highest importance to the Lacedaemonian State, 
all the Ephors aic elected fiom the commons, and 
the result is that vciypooi people often find their u ay 
into the Ephoial College, and then impccuniousncss, 
as expenence teaches, makes them venal. Then 
veuahty-\vas displayed as on many picMous occasions, 
so qmte recently m the Andiian' case, whcie a ceidain 
number of the Ephois -\\cre coiiuptcd b} biibcs and 
did all that m them lay to -svoik the mm of the State 
Nor is this all, the dignity, the almost despotic 
nature of the office compelled the kings themselves to 
pay court to the Ephors and in this among othei -ways 
tended to injure the polity, as it gradually ceased 
to be an Aristociacy and became a Democracj". It is 
time that the Ephoral College is the keystone of the 
polity Foi the commons aie kept quiet by then 
ehgibihty to the highest office of State , and thus, 
'W'hether the result is due to the legislatoi "or to 
fortune, the institution of the Ephoralty is practically 

* Kvplav 18 a more raisprmt for Kvpia, and aun) should bo 
omitted from the text. 

2 Nothmg IS known of tho circumstances hero referred to, 
but vvv 18 in favour of ‘Avbplots ratlier than avSplois (cp p 51, 
L 12) as the true reading 
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bcnoflcIaL For if a i>olity is to bo prcserml, all the do- 
mcnU of the State must dcsiro tliat it should exist and 
'continue permanently the Hunc. Thnaafiocedamon 
this la tlio case with the Kings owing to their ToynX 
(bgnity, with the upper classes owing to the Senate, 
ns tljc senatorial offleo la a prize proposed to their 
virtnc, and with Uio commons owing to tlio Ephondty, 
as it la oi>cu to the whole bo<ly of dtizcns. But, 
nlthongh it ia right that all the citizens should be 
eligible to tills office, tbo election ought not to bo 
conductetl In tlio present fashion which is nbsolutcl} 
puerile. And further as tlio Epliors, bemg persona of 
no Bpcclal qoalificatlona, are supreme judges in eases 
of high importance, it Is dcaimble tliat tJiey ebould 
not loss jadgmenU according to tbdr own arbitrary 
(UscrcUon bat abould bo guided by written fonnnJao, 

Lc. by Uio laws Also tho manner of Ufo of the 
Epbora is not consistent witli tho sjnnt of tho State, 

*08 it Is one of inordinate licence, whereas among 
tlio citizens generally tho error is mtlior on tho side 
of excessive aostcrity, so that their jiowcr of cn 
durance foils, and by secret evasions of tlio law thc\ 
enjoj tho pleasure of sensual gratifications 

^«or o^n are tlio condiUons of tho Senate un ru 
exceptionable. It might perimps bo said that they 
were advantageous to tho State, if tlic benators were 
men of virtuous character aud adequate disdpUno in 
true manly excellence although oven then it would 
bo a question whether tbev ought to be supreme 
judges In imi>oriant cases during tlic wliolo pcnwl of 

* llfadbt^ ttafUrtuf arr^ 
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their natural life, as there is an old age of the in- 
tellect as well as of the body But -uhen tlicii dis 
ciphuo has been such that tlic legislator himself is 
distrustful of their vii tue, the state of things is full of 
danger Evpenencc shoiis that the occujiants of this 
office ficquently saciificc the public interest to cor- 
mption 01 pei'soiial favountisni It is dcsinible 
theiefoic that they should not be, as now in fact thej 
are, iriesponsiblc. It may be thought that all the 
officera of State aic icsponsiblc to the Ephors But 
in the &t inlacc, the pieiogative so conferred upon 
the Ephoralty is too gieat, and secondly this general 
lesponsibihty to the Ephors is not uhat we mean, 
when we say that the officers of State ought to be 
responsible. Fuithci, the election of the Senators is 
puenle as legards the means of deciding heiicccn the 
candidates , iioi is it right that anyone mIio is to be 
found Aioithy of the office should be obliged to make 
a ‘peisoual canvass, as the nght man ought to fill 
the office whether he -mshes or not But m the 
present instance it is evident that the legislator is 
acting upon the same pnuciple as m the other ar- 
rangements of the polity It 18 because Ins object is 
to render the citizens ambitious that he has mtio- 
duced Hhispei'sonal canvass in the election of Senatoi’s , 
for nobody but an ambitious man would pefeonaUy 
soheit office Yet it may be said that nearly aU the 
deliberate enmes which are done m the world are 
the lesults of ambition and avarice 
Tiie Kings But to come to the Kangs the question whether 

^ TOV awhv 18 a mispnnt for to avrbv 

® RoadiDg TovTco 
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Kiugeliip IS or IS not a desJrablo institution ill States 
may bo discussed at another time. Assuredly however 
it Is derimble to depart from tho system whidi now 
ousts oi Lacedaemon and soloct each King in virtue 
solely of his own life. It 1b clear that tho legislator 
himself despairs of making tho Kings noble and 
good at ah events he dlstmatB them, os not being 
men of luffidcnt goodneaa, aad it was accordingly 
tho custom of tho liicedaemoniana to associate tho 
enemies of tho Kings with them in their missions 
beyond the borders and 'to look upon tho dissen 
sons of tho Kings os constituting a safeguard of 
tiio State, 

Again tho mstitation of common meals, Dio so- 
called Phiditia, os regulated by its author, is open to 
olyocDon- The eipcnsea of these meetings ought 
rather to be borne by the State Exchequer as In 
Crete whereas at Lacedaemon every one is bound 
to coutnbate, although sotno of tho citisons are ex 
tremely poor and unable to afford tho outlay Tho 
result is therefore just the oppodto of tho legislators 
mtention while he means tho Institution of common 
meals to be a democrotical one, as at present regu 
lated it turns out anything but democratHsiL For the 
very poor cannot well take part in It and yet tho 
conatifctional limit of tho citUenshlp at Incedacmon 
is that any ouo who cannot pay this tax should not 
enjoy the nghts of a atixea. 

The law rdating to the Adnuiuls has already been rtm ASmi- 
attacked by others and rightly so, as it Is a cause 
of civil discord. For the Admiralty ia little less than 

1 OmittlDg the fttll ttop after Jx^ptn/u 
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a second Kingship established as a coiintei poise to 
the lijiigs ivlio aie ^pei-petual generals 

There is yet another cnticism nhich may be ad- 
vanced against the fundamental piinciple of the legis- 
lator, as indeed it has been advanced by Plato himself 
in the Laws^ It is that the n'hole system of the 
Lacedaemonian legislation is intended to produce one 
element of viitue, viz militaiy virtue, as conducing to 
a caieei of conquest Tlie lesult ivas that, so long as 
the Lacedaemonians were at wai, all i\as nell i\ith 
them, but no sooner had they made the empue theii 
own than their power began to decay, because they 
had not leaint to live a life of leisure nor acqmred 
any moie valuable discipline than that of war And 
they make anothei mistake not less senous Tliey 
hold that those Goods which are the supreme objects 
of human desiie aie to be obtained by vnliue rathei 
than by vice, and so fai they aie nglit , but Avlien 
they legard these Goods as prefeiable to Viitue itself, 
they aie wrong 

Lastly the system of pubhc Finance among the 
Spartiates is bad Theie is no reserve fund in the 
State Exchequei against the necessity of great wars, 
and they are slow to pay extraoidmary taxes , for as 
nearly all the land is in the hand of the Spartiates, 
they aie not careful to examine each other’s pay- 
ments In fact the issue of the Lacedaemonian 
legislation has been just tlie opjiosite of such a state 
of things as would be expedient For while the legis- 
lator has reduced the State to poverty, he has m- 
spired the mdividual citizens with a love of money 
' Reading aJSt'ois ’ Laics i pp C26, sqq 
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We must noTT leuTO our surrey of the lacedae- 
monmn polity, as theeo are the features in it 'nhich 
most innte onticifinL 

The Cretan polity is dosely parallel to the La ojhp i, 
cedoemonian but although in some small respects 
it is rather superior its general character is one of 
lees finish. Om might suspect, eren if History didE*i*uooo< 
not relate, that the Incedaemonlan poli^ has been in 
most of its featuree modelled upon the Cretan and 
OB a general rule onaent institutions are not so finely 
elaborated as more modem onee. The story mns 
that Lycurgus, irhen he gave np Ids guardianship 
of Bang ChariHua and went abroad, spent his time 
chiefly in Crete, being led to do so by the relationship 
eseitUng hetteten Hie Lacedaemomom atui (kt Cretans. 

For the Lyctiana were I^conian colonists, and the 
foundere of the colony discovered the system of laws 
In question already existing among the inhabitants of 
that day Accordmgly tho same laws prevail to the 
present time among the Perloem or eiibyeci people* 
tn CTft6j the ibeoiy being that this legislative system 
was introduced in the first instance by Minos. It 
may bo said that the island is naturally adapted by 
the advantages of its situation to be the imperial 
State of the Greeks for it commands the whole 
McditCTTanean, upon which all or nearly nil Greek 
States are situated, being but a short distance from 
OTi vine •aiSiA froici tii-e piirts T5? 

Asia about Tnopium and Hhodes on the other It 
was tiiuB that Minos acquired the empire of the sea, 
reduced or colonixed all the islands and eventually In 
an invasion of Sldly lost his life near Comicus in 
that island. 
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There is a certain analogy betiveen the Cretan 
polity and the Lacedaemonian. Theie is m both a 
subject agiicultural class, the Helots at Lacedaemon 
and the Penoeci m Crete , and in both there is the 
institution of common meals ivhich -Here originally 
called by the Lacedaemonians not Phiditia but Andiia 
as by the Cretans — a clear proof that they have been 
introduced from Crete. And further the pobtical 
systems are analogous The Ephoi’S have the same 
authority as the so-called Cosmi m Crete, although 
the Ephors are five in numbei and the Cosnu ten , 
so too the Senate in Lacedaemon is equivalent to the 
Senate, or, as it is called, the Council, in Crete 
There were Kings at one time in Crete , but sub- 
sequently the Bhugship was done away, and the 
command in war belongs now to the Cosmi. All 
the citizens may attend the Public Assembly, but 
its power is hunted to confimung the resolutions of 
the Senate and Cosmi 

The common meals aie bettei regulated in Crete 
than at Lacedaemon At Lacedaemon every citizen 
pays his quota as a poll-tax , and, if he fails, theie is 
a law which disfranchises him, as I said before. In 
Crete, on the other hand, the expense is more an 
afiair of the State ^Of the entire landed produce and 
hve stock belongmg to the State as well as of the 
taxes paid by the Penoeci one portion is set apart 
for the worship of the Gods and the pubhc ser- 
vices and the other for the common meals, so 
that all alike, women, children and men, are sup- 

^ Reading drro Trdyrcoy yap rav yivopivcav Kapirav re Kcd ^oa-Krj- 
parcov tSv drjpoo'lcov Ka'i in t£v (fiopcov 
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ported nt Uio public expense The legislator 1ms 
derised n xancty of oxpcdlcnta to ensure tlio modem 
tion In eating whldi bo conceives to bo bcncflcml 
rmd also tbo separation of the xnmicn from tlio men 
08 o means of imjTcnting largo lamiUcs. It is orident 
however that Iho common mcnls are better ordered 
In Crete than at Icccdacmon. 

But the Institution of the Cosrai Is even worse Tb«co«mL 
than the Ephoralty The evil inbcient in tlio Fphoral 
College, rlr. the eligibility of persons who luivo no 
Bpcdol qoaliBcatlon, exists equally In Hbo case of the 
Cosmi without the same political advantage. At 
Lacedaemon, oa aE ore equally oliglblcb to the Ephomlty, 
the commons to whom the Iilglicst olQce of State is 
thus opened arc eager to presorvo the polity , whereas 
in Crete tbo Coaral are elected not from the whole 
body of citlxcns but from certain prinicgod families, 
and tbo Senators from among the ox Cosmi (To 
these last tbo same remarks wDl apply ns to tbo 
Senators elected nt Lacedaemon their irresponsi 
bility and their tenure of office for life arc privilcgcfl 
exceeding their deserts, and their authority not being 
controlled by written fonnulao but wholly arbitrary, 
involves a jicril to the State*) Nor is It safe to Infer 
the oifellenco of tlio constitutional system from the 

1 col Twrvu 

* Tb« bmktU, U Ttftn, u 

ween probable, to the •auton, ii ntber La tbo itttiiro or a foot- 
noto and tntorferei with tbo goooral coerto ot tbo critkiim 
paMod npOD tbs inctttatloD of tbo OomL Botidn tM«, it was 
the uUtraiy doddons of tbo Epbort— fiot of the Senate— at 
lAcedaemai that were critkixed (p. 46, n. 11—13). 
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fact tliat tlie commons remain quiet, althougli they 
are not eligible to this office, i e the office of Cosmi , 
for the Cosmi, unlike the Ephors, have no oppor- 
tunity of pel sonal gain, as they dn ell in an island far 
aTvay from all influences likely to corrupt them Tlie 
lemedy adopted for this defect, i e the limitation in 
the choice of Cosmi, is extiaordinaiy and characteristic 
rather of a dynast}’ or close ohgat chy than of a con- 
stitutional government It not infiequently happens 
that a ceitain number either of their fellow-ma- 
gistrates themselves or of piivatc citizens combine 
to expel the Cosmi, and the Cosmi are at libei’ty to 
resign their office before the expiration of its full 
term ^But it is better that such matters should be 
ordered by law than by a rule so uncertain as the 
will of individuals 

“No evil however is so serious as the suspension 
of the office of Cosmi, which is often eflected by great 
persons who desire to escape tnal for then mis- 
deeds — a tact which proves that the Cretan system 
has some elements of a constitutional government 
but is not so much a constitutional government as a 
narrow ohgarchy It is the habit of these peisons, 
by forming chques among the commons and their 
own personal friends, to produce “a state of anaichy, 
disturbance and civil wai But when this is tlie case 
within a State does it not virtually cease for a while 
to be a State? is not the political union tempoiaiily 

^ Reading ravra de 

^ Reading Tvawav (pavKorarov to rrjs aKOcrfitas, t)v KaBiaracri 
troWoKis 01 av jifj biKas ^ovXatvrai 8 owm rav Swaarav 

* Reading dvap^tav 
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dissolved? There is groat danger in such a condi 
tion of the State, na noyono who wiaboa to attack it 
has now the opportunity But, as I have already p.ti 
remarked, Crete is preserved by its situation its 
remoteness acts hke a Lacedaemonian edict for the 
expulsion of foreignora. Hence the PerioccI are 
foithfol to the Cretans, whereas Uie Helots revolt 
again and again for the Cretans have nothing to do 
with external dominion, and it Is only 'lately tliat 
a war of mercenaries has been carried into the 
lalxind and has revealed tlic inherent weakness of its 
laws. 

With this remark wo may conclude our survey of 
the Cretan polity 

It is a general opinion that the Carthaginians Uvo OK*r x: 
under a polity which Is excellent and in many re- 
spects supenor to all oUiers, wliilo there arc some 
pomts in which it most resembles the Lacedaemonian 
The &ct is that those three poliUea? the Cretan the 
Lacedaemonian and tho Carthaginian have a sort of 
family hkenoes and differ widely from all others, and 
not a few of their institutions arc excellent. It may 
be Inferred that a polity is well ordered when tlie 
commons ore over loyal to tho political system and 
no avfl conflict worth speakiDg of has ansen nor has 
anyone succeeded In mokmg hinisolf tyrant. The ocmp«ti«x 
pointa in which the Carthaginian polity rceemblea dunxeka 
the Lacedaemonian are that the common meahi 

^ Tb« fclliiiVio U probably to tbe eip«ditkm of tbo rtocUn 
Fbakecoi at the end of the Bocrod War b. 0 . S46 

* Reodlsg cnjp«nj» «roX<rf/ar wm u»»i*ru//*/p7T afld omitting 
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the Clubs correspond to tlic PJnditia and the oflicc of 
the Hundred-and-Foui to tlie Fphoralty, ’uitli this 
advantage that the Hundrcd-and-Foui are elected 
for their peisonal merit, uliereas tlie Epliors aic 
taken from any oidinary people, and lastly the Kings 
and Senators in the one to the Kings and Senators in 
the other. It is a point of supenoiit} hi the Cni' 
tlmgmian 'polity 'that the Icings do not belong to a 
sepal ate family and this one of no particular incut, 
and that, although they must belong to one of certain 
distinguished families, they succeed to the throne by 
election and not by seniority. Foi as the Kings arc 
constituted the supreme authoiities in important 
matters, the lesult is that, if they arc worthless per- 
sons, they do serious injury and in fact have done it 
to the Lacedaemonian State 

Of the points ivhich may faiily be censured as 
deviations fiom the hest polity nearly all arc common 
to the three polities mentioned above , irhcrcas those 
which are censurable as offending against the primary 
conception of an Anstocracy or a Polity ivhicli the 
State proposes to itself are errois partly on the side 
of Democracy and partly of Ohgarchy For instance, 
it is witliiu the competence of the Kings and the 
Senate, provided that they are unanimous, to decide 
whether busmess shall or shall not be brought before 
the Commons , although, if they disagiee, it is neces- 
sanly referred to the Commons On the other hand, 

^ Reading trXijp ov ^eTpop ol /itv yap eK rSu Tvx^ovrav fieri 
ktX. 

^ Reading pijre kqQ' avrb tivai ylvos pTjTf tovto to Tvp^ov, fi t( 
Ti 8ia(f}€pop fic TovTcop alpfTovs paXkop ^ Kaff ^XiKtap 
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irheneTor they submit burinesa to tlio Commons, the 
popular assembly is therein cmpoTTcrcd not merely 
to listen to all the resolutions of the government, but 
it has authority also to pronounce judgment upon 
them, and anyone "who ohoosoa is at liberty to olject 
to the proposals — vrhich is not the case in the Lacedae- 
monian and Cretan polities. So far the poiity qf 
Carthage t« denxocmUeal But there is an oligarchical 
clanent In the iwircr of cooption enjoyed by the 
Pentarchlcs, "which ore boards of high and vonous 
authority, in their right of electing the Ilmulred who 
ore the highest ofBccrs of State and in their tenure 
of official iwwer for a longer penod than any other 
board of officers, as their power begins before they ao* 
tually enter upon office and continues after they have 
actually gone out of It. The unpaid character of the 
Pentar^es, their appointment by other means than 
by lot, and other similar features of the jK)li^ may 
be regarded as anstocmtical so too ib the rale hy 
which all cases alike ore tried by ’ certain fixed boards 
of magistrates, instead of being divided among different 
boards as at Incedaemon. Hie point in which the 
Oarthaginlan system doi«irtB most "widely firem At»- 
tocHLcy on the side of Oligarchy is in the popular 
idea ^hat "wealth os well os merit deserres to be con 
siderw In the election of officers of State, os it is 
impossible for a poor man to enjoy tho leisure neces- 
sary for the proper performance of offidal dntlea. 
Assuming then tliat election by wealth Is oligarchical 
and election by merit anstocratical, "we may reckon 
as a third method the one "which obtains in the con- 

^ BeatUn^ TV|*» 
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stitutional system of the Carthagimans i\ho in the 
election of officei-s of State generally and especially 
of the highest officers, viz the Kangs and the Generals, 
pay regard not to loeolth only nor to men'it only hut 
to both This departiiie from the pnnciples of Aris- 
tocracy must be regarded as an erior of the legislatoi 
It IS a point of primary impoi tance to provide in the 
firat instance that the best citizens, not only dunng 
their penod of office but in all then pnvate life, may 
be able to enjoy leisure and be free from degrading 
duties But granting that it is nght to have regard 
not only to merit hut also to affluence as a means of 
securing leisure, we may stiU censure the arrange- 
ment by which at Caithage the highest offlees of 
State, VIZ the Kingship and Generalship, are put up 
to sale The effect of such a law is that wealth is 
more highly esteemed than virtue, and the whole 
State is avaricious ^Whenevei the ruling class re- 
gards a thing as honourable, the opmion of the citizens 
generally is sure to follow smt Ko pohty howevei 
can be permanently anstocratical where ment is not 
held in supreme liououi Kor is it unreasonable that 
people, ^if they pay foi the pnvilege, should get the 
habit of making their offlcial status a souice of pe- 
cuniary profit, when they have been put to heavy ex- 
penses m order to hold it. If a poor man of*^ good 
character wdl aspire to be the gainer hy his office, the 
same wiU be true, d fortiori, of one whose charactei 
stands lower, as is the case with the ji'^ui'chaser of 
ofidal x>ouer, when he has already been put to gieat 
expense It follows that the offices of State ought 

^ RGfiding o ri S’ av VTToXajSj; “ Reading tout’ dvovfievovt 
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to bo in tlio hands of tbo persona ’who arc able to 
fill them best But oren If llio Icgialntor did not 
trouble hunsclf about the poverty of tlio higher class 
of citizens, it would bo >\ortli while to make proruiou 
for tlicir leisure at leant during tlio time that tlicj 
hold ofncc. 

Another objectionable xioiul U the concentration 
of BOTCral oCDcca in the same hands, whicli Is a fa 
vourito plan of the Carthaginians. For a single work 
Is best performed bj a siugto person. It Is tlio legis- 
lators biudness to secure this dirismu of labonr 
and not apjioint the sumo man to bo flato-playcr 
and cobbler Thus In au) state of considcmblo size 
a dinaion of offices among a number of people la the 
more statesmanlike and (Kipular arnmgement 'net 
only docs it admit a larger number of dtlzcns to 
official jmcer, but, os we said, the same work Is mere 
successfully and rapidly performed, as may bo seen 
in naval and military affiiirs, in both of which the pnn 
dplo of rule and subjection mn) bo said to permdo 
the whole force. But dcspito the oligarchical character Smticntka. 
of Iho poht} Uio CorthagmiauB arc *most successful in 
avoiding civil disturbanco bj sending out from time 
to time a certaiu number of Uio common people to 
their suldcct States and Uicroby enabling them to 
acquiro riches. Tins Is tlicir means of Iicallng tlio 
wotmdfl of the pobtj and placing it on a permanent 
basis. But tee mafj fairlj/ object that tills is but Uio 
work of Fortune, and Uiat it Is tho legislator who 

^ Rcftdlsg iptm 

* Reading Otnnpir tv col, u t^ it rtp r^XXior 

* Residhar Sfuvra i t^tvyowat ry mXevrit u erJu 
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ought to pre^ent cimI uai , mIuIc us tilings arc, in 
tlie event of some calamity and a general icMilt of 
the subject class, the laus afford no means of secunng 
peace. Such then arc the conditions of the Lace- 
daemonian, the Cretan and the Carthaginian polities 
■which ha^c all a just and high reputation 
Chap XII Among those "who lunc put forward theories re- 
specting a polity thcic aic some uho never took p.irt 
m pobtical affairs of an) kind but spent then Avholc 
lives in luivate stations Then theories, so far as they 
deserve notice, have been practically discussed ahead) . 
Others again A\ho themsehes engaged in public life 
have acted as Icgislatoi’s m then own or alien States, 
Avhether as the framers of codes of law only oi of 
foims of polity as ucll, as eg L)curgus and Solon, 
who weic the authors both of a code and of a polit)’. 

The Lacedaemonian polity has been ahead) dis- 
Soion cussed Solon is sometimes considered to haic had 
great merit as a legislator on the ground that he put 
an end to an Oligarchy which until his time had 
been absolutely unqualified, dclivcicd the commons 
fiom a state of seivitude and established the now 
hereditary Democracy by a aviso admixture of vanous 
constitutional elements, aiz of Oligarchy in the Council 
of Areopagus, of Aiistoci*acy lu the elective natuie of 
the offices of State and of Democracy m the Coilrts of 
LaAV The idea is that Solon, Avliile he refrained fioni 
destroying the institutions Avliich he found already in 
existence, viz the Council and the election of officera 
of State, at the same time gave the commons a definite 
position by admitting aU the citizens to sit in the 
Courts of LaAV. It is for this that he is sometimes 
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censured as Imnng destroyed tho halnnco of power 
within tlio Slate by nssignin;' tho supremo juns- 
dicUcm to a body clioacn by lot like his Court of 
Law For no sooner had tho Court of L/iw ‘incrcasctl 
in power than pubbe men, by paying court to the 
tyranny of tho commons, reducctl tho polity to the 
Democmq' wo now know Ephfadtes and Pericles 
curtailed tho pnrileges of tho Areopagus, Pericles 
converted tlio Courts of Law Into salaried bodies, and 
so each succeeding demagogue outdid his predecessor 
In tho pnvileges ho conferred upon tlio commons until 
tho present Democracy was the result It appears 
however that this state of things ■vsas not so mudi 
tho conpcqucnco of Solon a policy os dno to acadenL 
Tho fact Is that tho commons to whom tho naval vie 
tory in tho Persian wars was dno wore elated by their 
success and got unprincipled demagogues to lead 
them as aU respectable persons took on opposite lino 
in politics. So tor OB Solon is concerned, it seems Uint 
ho bestowed upon tho commons no more than tho 
necessary tnmimwm of political power, viz. tlio right of 
clcctuig officcTB of State and holding them responsible 
for If tho power of tho commons were less than tills 
they would bo slavxjs and oncraics of the polity All 
tho offices of State Solou filled wltli membora of tho 
noble *or wealthy classes, vix. tho Pcntacosiomcdimni 
tho Zougitao, and a third class called tho Knights, 
while tho fourth or Thetio doas was excluded fVom 
all office. 

lu tho list of Icgislatora wo may mention Zaloucus 
among tho Epizephyrlon Locnans and Charondas of 
1 Rcedhiji 
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Catana among Ins own countrymen and in the Clialci- 
dian States of Italy and Sicily geneially An attempt 
IS sometimes made to make out an actual catena of 
legislatois It IS lepresented that the fiist scientific 
legislator was Ouomaciitus, a Lociian by birth, who 
had been ti’amed m Ciete, where he stayed some 
tune m the exeicise of his piophetic ait, that Thales 
was his fiiend, Lycm*gus and Zaleucus pupils of 
Thales and Charoudas a pupil of Zaleucus But this 
theory pays Hoo httle legard to chionological facts, 
not to say that theie was also the Theban lawgiver, 
Philolaus of Coianth, whose name is omitted i)i the 
list 

Phdolaus, who belonged to the family of the Bac- 
chiadae, formed an attachment to the OljTupian Mctoi 
Diodes and, when Diodes qmtted the city foi the 
loathing he had foi the incestuous love of his mothei 
Alcyone, Philolaus too migiuted to Thebes, and both 
died theie And to this day then giaves are shown at 
Thebes, they aie easily visible one fiom the other, but 
on the side of Coimth one falls -witlun the vieiv and 
the other does not. The stoiy is that they willed to 
be so bulled , for Diodes still loathed his mother’s 
passion and would not, as Philolaus would, that the 
laud of Coimth should be visible from his tomb This 
then was the cause of their dweUing at Thebei , and 
Philolaus gave the Thebans laws respecting vanous 
matters and especially respecting parentage, the laws 
of adoption as they are called, which form a pecuhai 
featme of Ins legislation and are meant to preserve 
the number of allotments 'without change 

^ Reading daKfirrorepov rcov ^po^av 
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There is no Icglslatlrc cJiactment peculiar tochmwi**. 
Charondos, except the procedure In canes of false 
Witness ho '^nia the author of the solemn indlctmeut 
for peijury In pomt of ’detail however ho is more 
exact even than Icgislatora of our own time. 

The peculiar feature in the laws of Fholcns is the 
cqualimtion of properties , and In those of Plato the 
community of women, cliOdrcn and property, the 
common meal* of the women, the law relating to con 
viviol meetings, that the sober people are to bo 
presidents of the banquet, and the law of military 
oxcrdscs intended to make tho atizens by practice 
equally dexterous with both bonds, as it is not right 
acconlmg to Plato that one hand should bo useful 
and the other useless. 

There are also laws of Draco but ho made dtm 
them for a polity already existing, nor is there any 
special feature In them which deserves to bo men 
tioned, except their seventy os shown in the heavy 
penalties. 

Pittacus too was tho framer of a code and not ofPut»ra«. 
a polity It is a law peculiar to him Uiat drunken 
people, Mf they commit a brooch of order are to bo 
punished more severely than sober For os outrages 
ore more frequently committed by people in a drunken 
than id a sober state, Pittacus disregarded tho idea 
that an allowanc© should bo more readily made for 
drunken people, and looked solely to tho public 
interest 


I OmlUing rM* MfH** 
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Lastly, Andiodamas of Rhegium acted as lawgiver 
to the Chalcidians m the Thracian peninsula , he is 
the author of laws about cases of homicide and about 
heiresses, although there is no peculiar law of his to 
be mentioned 

Our survey of pohties, 'svhether actually realized or 
merely proposed by certam thinkers, may now be 
regarded as complete. 
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I*? any inquiry into tho natuir and chanctcr of jnr r*»T i 
ticular poliU« tro mar nr limt (he point to bo 
conMJcrctl U tho nature of (he f^tnlc. At pn^^ent 
tijCTc is often a difTcrenco of ojdnlon n« one partv 
a^«crta that it i^ tlic State wliicii Ins lione a certain 
netlon and orrotlicr tliat It Is not the State Imt tl>c 
Olifpirchv or the lynuit &v trhrnn tl imn frftrrrvrfl 
AIm 1 / ti nfCfAtnry to $/tttf Mm point rw a State Is 
the jqtijcro in wltich ail tl»o octiritv of a htatc*mnn or 
legislator in displayed and the polity itwlf In rtothlng 
more tlmn a certain onlcr of the InliaidtanU of the 
‘^Intc. I3ut on tho Slate l>cloti|rn to tlic catcjrory or'n»4timj 
compound thinps lile anytlilnc cine wldch In n whole 
but composed of iimny partn, It In clear that wo must 
flnrt. Inrcidlpatc the conception of the citizen for 
tho State is compa?c<l of a number of dliiciw. \\c 
hare lb inquire tlicn to whom tho title “citizen" bo- 
longn, or In other wonU, what Is tlic nature of a 
dtlzcn. For llic ooncq)tlon of the dtizen an of tlio 
State in often dinputed, nor In tho world nffrcctl In 
recognizing tlio name jwrHon an n atirem Thun it 
often happens that one who la a dtlzcn in a De- 
mocracy Is not n dtizen in an Oligarchy 
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Now putting out of sight persons who acquire the 
title of citizen in some exceptional way, e g honorary 
citizens, we may lay it down that it is not lesidence 
which constitutes a ciiazen, as the qualification of 
residence belongs equally to aliens settled in the 
country and to slaves Nor again does eitizenship 
consist simply in the participation in legal rights to 
the extent of being party to an action as defendant 
or plamtifij for this is a qualification possessed equally 
by the members of difierent States who associate on 
the basis of commercial treaties*. (It may be observed 
that in many places resident ahens are not adnutted 
to the full enjoyment even of these legal lights, but 
are obhged to put themselves under the protection of 
a patron It is only in a certain imperfect sense then 
that they are members of an association so consti- 
tuted*) Such persons on the contraiy are much m 
the same position as children who are too young to be 
entered upon the register of the deme or old men who 
are exempted fiom civd duties , for although these 
classes are to be called citizens in a certam sense, it is 
not in a sense qmte absolute and unhmited, but with 

^ The clause Koi yap ravra TovToir vTrapxfi IS not found in the 
best MSS and should probably be omitted from the text. If it 
IS retained, the meanmg is “as these rights among others are 
enjoyed by them ” 

^ I have enclosed these two sentences within brackets, not 
meanmg that they are spunous but that they are parenthetical 
and mterrupt the argument of tbe passage In an English work 
they would naturally appear as a foot-note Aristotle wishes to 
explain that the quahfication described m the words oI rav 
diKataav fierexo^f^ ktX does not necessarily belong to ptroiKoi 
as well as to oj otto Koivavovvres 
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Bomc 8 \icb qaabfying word m “ Immature '* or super 
onnuated " or the like, it does not matter wliaL Oar 
meaning at least Is plain wo want a definition of Uio 
dtuon In the absolute sense one to whom no eucli 
exception can bo taken as makes it necessary to cor 
rcct our definition* For difllculUcs of a similar kind 
may bo discussed and settled respecting persons who 
have been disfranchised or exiled Tlicro la notiilng 
whereby a atisen in tiio absolute sense is so well dc* 
fined as by participation in judicial power and public 
office. Bat the offices of State are of two kinds. Somo 
ore determinate in point of time thus there arc ccr 
tain offices which may noror in any circumstances or 
may only after certain definite inteimls bo liold a 
second time by tlio same persoo Other ofOcors ogoin 
are perpetual, c.g jurors and members of the pnbbc 
Assembly It will !» oljectcd porlmps that jurors ond 
members of tho public Assembly ore not officors of 
State at all and that their fundions do not invest 
them with on official status although it is ridiculous 
to deny tho title of “officers to tho supremo autho- 
ritiee in tlio State. But Oils matter wo may regard os 
unimportant it ia a mere question of name. Tho fact 
is that there Is no word to express rightly tho com 
mon froction of a juror and a member of tho public 
Assembly Lot us coll it for distinction s soke a per 
petuol office. Citizens then we may define as those 
who partldpato injudicial ond deliberative office. 

This is perhaps tho definition of a citizen which 
is most appropriate to all who are 80 called It is to be 
observed however that, where things included under a 
general head are spedflcally difierent and one is con 
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ceived of as first, another as second and another as 
third, there is either no chaiacteristicAvhatevei common 
to them all as such, or the common chai’acteiistic exists 
only m a shght degree*. But pohties, as we see, difier 
specifically fiom each other, some are later and others 
earhei , for the coriupt or perverted forms are neces- 
sarily later than the uncomipted. What we mean by 
peiwerted forms will appear hereafter. It follows then 
that the citizen m each polity must also be difierent. 
Accordingly it is pimcipally to the citizen in a Demo- 
cracy that our definition applies , it is possibly ti ue in 
the other pohties, but not necessarily For in some 
there is no democratical element, nor are there any 
regular pubhc assemblies but only extraordmary ones, 
and the administration of justice is divided among 
various boards, as e g at Lacedaemon, where different 
civd cases are decided by different Ephors, cases of 
homicide by the Senate and no doubt other cases by 
some other magistracy It is the same at Carthage, 
where all suits are tried by certain magistrates How- 
ever, we need not give up our definition of a citizen, 
as it admits of correction For in aU pohties except 
Democracy the light of voting m the Assembly and of 
acting as jurors belongs not to perpetual officers but 
to persons whose term of office is strictly defiried , as 
it IS either to such officers collectively or to some of 
them that judicial and deliberative functions, whether 
upon aU 01 upon certain matters only, are assigned. 

1 Aristotle’s meaning becomes clearer if the present passage 
IS compared with Karrjyoptai ch 1 ra opcowfia there are the 
same as ra TTpaypara eV ois ra vrroKfiptva Siacpepei rS eidei 
here 
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TUufl ■WO SCO dearly tbo tmiuro of tlio dtiKcn. One 
■who cpjoya the privllcgo of participation in dclilicra 
tivo or judicial office — ho and ho only is, ncconllng to 
our detolHon, a dtlscn of tho State In question, and 
a State Is in general terms gndi a number of jicrsonfl 
thus qualifi^ aa Is suffident for an independent 
life. 

*But for practical purposes a citlrcn is usually do- ciup ii 
fined M ono irho is descended from dlizcns on botli 
aides and not on ono aide only whctlicr tlio fathers 
or mother B, although this requirement Itedf Is sorac- 
timea extended, o.g to ancestors m tlio second or 
third or a higher degree. 'But in view of this off 
hand definition which is suited only to practical 
politics, a difficulty Is sometimes raised as to tho 
qualification of tho original cititcn ni tho third or 
fourth degree of ancestry Gorgias of Lcontlni, partly 
perhaps in scrioua doubt, and partly in irony *Bald 
that OB It only wanted mortar ninkcre to mxiko mortar*, 

BO it only wanted mayors to make Lansroans, as tlicrro 
■were certam persons who might bo callal Innsan 

^ Roadlog 8^ 

* Roidlllg oirrw 

* The potnt of Uio jokcvxich h It U, •cems U) bo that XapttT 

OT Xo^wo wocld xava oitber tfao town of tlut otxao or m kotUo, 
and oitber a drk) mogUtrote or a& artlinn. “The 

reply ta maeh the mmo, aajn Mr Cope, “ tu If Kmie uae bedog 
uked tVhat tnakei a dtUeo of tho town of Baodwlch ? woro to 
inrwer A cook, for be ii a aadwlcb'iiiaker * Tbe ccrajectonl 
reading Xopurmovowii^ In piaoe of Xapt^roromit bai mneb to 
Teoemtaend It It U well knoTn that Qorglai, wbo tpeot a long 
tlcDo in Tbeattlj made a boati of hli ablUty to anewer any qaea- 
tlon that might be pet to him. 

I 
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inuKei's \npi'To~'ot>n\ lUit the H “irnplf t nutiiclu 

If tlio aiice-'tor-^ m tin third or f'»urtli dt k'rt ' d 

om dcdnntlf>n of nli/(THhij», ’tht \ < iti/* ii^ , for 

(lo'-ci at frrun a uti/ta oa tin* f.itlar" <ir motlur'** 
•^ide H ii coaditioa ^^h^(ll naaot Iv a|t{dt< d to tlu 
onirai.d lahahitaat-s or I IlloaI•^t- It ai i) h’ -appo-ul 
ho\se\cr th.it "there 1 *^ inor* ddh< alt) la tla ofjxr 
boim ^',ho old itaed pohttt.d n^ht‘* la \ oa^> «ja( ta t of o 
re^olutioa of jio!it),.m at Athta-' whta ('iu-tlaaM, 
tiftci the ( \])al-<ioa of the 'I \ niat-, uiiolhfl .i auada.r 
of foretf^aer-^, ‘<hui>< .lad ri-uli at ahno ta ihi trd)*_^ 
Tile ddhealt) here I'f not *-o autch to dt cidt uhi> h 
titi/ea a^. ahetlier he ‘•o taija*^th or ja-*t!) \t the 
paaie taae it I** po^-dble to ru'^t tla* faitla r ijiu -tioa 
Mhcthei, if he h aot a titi/(a ju-tl), lu <loe-4 aot 
cc.isc to he .1 eiti/ca at all, a-< tin' vonl't “aaja^t’' 
and “ fiiKe ’ arc Mrta.dh the ‘•um. But an ia»h-> 
pulahl} there are nder-< la the Morhl who haxi no 
just title, and Me shall recoirid/c thtai a^ nilaa:, 
although aot ju^th itiliair, aial ns farther it is n 
particular rule or othce w lath coa^ttitutes oar defiaitioa 
of a eitiyea — foi it is one uho ji.atitip.ites la such 
and such aa othcc mIio is a titi/ca, as Mes.ud— it is 
deal that the persons suppo-td, ec. jni.-oas a /to 
hare obtained politautl i a/htt^ aftn a mojntion, 
citAi- ill arc to be icgarded as citi/eiis of the State, but 
that the question whether the) aio justh or un- 
justly citizens IS closel) coaaected with the coa- 
V 69 tioverey ahead) icferrcd to Some peojile feel a 
certain difficulty in detcnnnnag when a particuhn 

> Omitting *»• 

• Rending ^Kt^^o r^n aro/utu 
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action liaa been the acUon of Uio State or not of 
tho State q/* some tndittdmlSf o.g hi the cose 
of a revolution from an Oligarcliy or Tyranny to a 
Democracy In Buch drcumutancca there is some- 
times an indisposition to discharge contracts, tho 
argument being that it is not tlio State but tho tyrant 
who baa had tho benefit of tbcm or to meet various 
other obhgationa of a similar nature, on tbo gronnd 
that tlicro aro somo politics which depend wholly 
upon superior forco and do not subserve tho interests 
of tho commumty On tho same principle, as there 
are in some States dcmocmUcal politics olao which 
rest upon force, the actions of such a polity ought 
'no more to bo regarded os actions of tho State in 
question than those performed under tlio Oligarchy 
or Tyranny 

^t this is a subject which seems to bo cognate 
to the difllcult qnwtion Tniat are tho general 
conditions under which a State is to be described as 
tho same, or as not tho same but diflbrcnt? Tho 
most obvious point to bo considered in this question 
is one wliich touches tho sito and tho inhabitants. 
For it is possible that tho inhabitants should bo 
divorced fVom tho site and should como to dwell in 
diflenjnt sites. Tho difficulty oi (o (lie identity ty'’ the 
State in sue/* a ca$e is ono which need not bo re- 
garded os BO sonouB it u a question admitting of 
ca^ settioment, if we romombor tho vorlona scnsca of 
tho term ** State. For the State tn the eeneo qf ** an 
organtzed body" remains the some, hut in Uie sense 
qf'^the City li u differenL Similarly in the case 

' UmuHti^ T^f 

I 
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where the same inhabitants occupy the same site is 
a question when the State is to be considered one 
and the same The identity obviously does not de- 
pend upon its enclosuie Bithin certain walls, indeed 
the mefi'C fact of circumvallation does not constitute 
a State at all For it would be possible to enclose 
all Peloponnesus v itliin a single wall , and in fact 
Peloponnesus is probably not much largei than 
Babylon or any other city which includes vathin its 
circumfeience the territory of a tnbe rather than of a 
State, if the story^ is true that at the time of the 
capture of Babylon it was three days before a part of 
the city was aware of the fact Hob ever the investi- 
gation of this difficulty is one which may be usefully 
entered upon at another time , for it is a Statesman’s 
busmess to know what is the nght size for the State, 
and whether it is expedient that its inhabitants 
should be all of one race or of several. But for the 
present the question before us is this Assuming that 
the inhabitants and the site they occupy are the 
same, are we to desenbe the State as the same, so 
long as the race of inhabitants is unaltered, in spite 
of the fact that some persons are dymg at every 
moment and others coming into hfe, as vee habitu- 
ally speak of rivers and fountams as the ^same, 
although some water is continually flowmg up and 
other passing aivay, or on the contraiy are we to say 
that, although the inhabitants are for a similar leason 
the same, the State is different, if there is a change 
of polity ? Smee the State is a species of association, 

^ See Herod l ch 191 , but if Herodotus is Anstotle’s 
authontj', he has somewhat exaggerated the story 

V 
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and on asaoqation of ImpUee a polity it 

■would Beem a necessary ctrasequeiwe timt, "when the 
polity changee its character and becomee different, 
the State too remains no longeir Uie sam^ os a chorus 
e.g IB called different, if it appears at one time in 
Comedy and at another in Tragedy, although the 
members composing it are often the same, *and sum 
larly any other association or combination is called 
different, if the kind of combmaticra is different, as 
when 'we term a harmony compoeed of the same notes 
different, if at one time it is Donan and at another 
Pbrygtan. And if the same principle holdfl m rtgwrd 
io iStotes, it is evident that in predicating the Identity 
of a State we must look at the pohty, whereas its 
name may be changed whfle the inhahhanta remain 
the same or be the same wbQe the inhabitaiiU are 
whoU'v changed The Justice of fulfilling engage- 
ments or no^ when the State exchangee one pohty 
for another is a different question. 

As a sequel to these remarks, we have now to con- chai rv 
rider whether the virtue of a good man and of aj^^* 
■virtuous dtixen is to be r^arded as identicai or®S,y^'^ 
different 

But if we ore to inveetigato this point, we must 
first ascertam roughly the virtue of a dtixen- A 
dtixen then like a sailor may be described as a mem- 
ber of a »odet> And alteough the Baflors have 
(hfferent faculties, one being an oarsman, another a 
pilot, a third a ^look-out** man, and a fcmrth having 

^ Kttulhlg frrt a KOtrm>la wrikstM xciXm^ 7Vo;u7ift iripat 
rf ISf( Kol roXcrftat 

* tlie foil stop after iw6piin uatw to a comma. 
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some other similar title, it is evident that, while the 
most exact definition of the viitue or excellence of 
each will be exclusively appropriate to the individual, 
there vnll at the same time be a common definition 
apphcable to all For safety in navigation is the 
object they all have in view , it is this tliat eveiy 
sailor strives for. Similaily then in the case of the 
citizens, although they aie dificrent, yet it is the 
safety of the association or in other uords of tlie 
pohty which is their object , and hence the virtue of 
the citizen is necessarily relative to the polity 

Assummg then that theie aie several kinds of 
polity, we see that the vu-tuous citizen in all polities 
cannot have a umfonn perfect virtue, whereas ‘it 
IS a uniform perfect virtue which m om theoiy is 
charactenstic of the good man. It is tlieiefore clearly 
possible to be a virtuous citizen without possessing 
the virtue charactenstic of a virtuous man How- 
ever we may investigate and discuss the same ques- 
tion m a difierent way by taking the case of the 
best pohty ®If we assume the possibihty of a 
State consisting solely of vu’tuous members, stdl 
each of them is bound to perform his own work weU, 
and this is itself a result implying virtue , but as all 
thh citizens cannot be ahke, it follows that this 
co^ifjS in othei s the virtue of a good citizen and a 
goott plan cannot be one and the same. For the 
virtuelthv the virtuous citizen must be possessed by 
aU thiltnejizens of this State, as otheiwise it cannot be 
the best possible , but it is impossible that they 

1 Reading Kara filav aptrqv eivai Trjv rekeiau 

^ Reading el yap Swarov 
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should aH possew the virtue of the good man, unless 
the dtnens of tho virtuous State must all be ^olike 
ichieh ts contrari/ to the conceptioii of a S>iatt. Again 
t« mat/ ffxiX Oxc matter thm Since the members of 
the State are dissimilar, and, os an animal o-g. con- 
sists of Boul and body, soul of reason and appetite, 
and a household of husband and uifc, ’master and 
slave, so too a Btnto consists of nil these and of other 
dissimilar elements besides, it follows that the virtue 
of all tho dtizens can no moro be ono and tho samo 
than the virtue of a leader and a snbordlnate member 
of a chorus. 

That tho virtue of a virtuous dtisen and a virtuous 
man is not absolntely tho some Is emdeni ^om these 
conrideratlons. But will there bo certain cases In 
which they are the some ? o eay that tho virtoous 
ruler combine* goodness and prudence, ’whems 
prudence is not indispensable to tho dtineu. Nay it 
Is Bometimes sold that tho very education of a ruler 
la different from Uxai a tttbjcei^ ai In fact wo boo 
that the sons of kings im/ths ordvnary CitGtJX* oro 
edneated in horsemanship and etmtegy, and ^Euripides 
Bays 

“1^0 fboris be theln 
Bot onlj the State • seedii** 

where) os speaXing (f young pnnct&j bo nnplies that 
there u a special education suitable to a ruler If 

^ Bwdlnff o^iolovr. 

* Omhting cnjoir V*. 

* Beading rir Sj oiu dMynuor (Iku 

* Tbe quotation b from the Aeolu$ of EoripldM and 1 « fires 
In the fuller form pTmerredb^BtoboessM Fragm. 16 In Dlndorfi 
Po€ta4 Setnid GratcU 

I 
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then the virtue of a good ruler and a good man is 
identical, and the subject as veil as the ruler a 
citizen, it follows that the virtue of a citizen and a 
man vill be identical, not absolutel} but only in 
the case of certain citizens , foi the vii tuc of a nilcr 
who can never he a subject and of an ordinary citizen 
is not the same, and it is this fact probabl} vhicli 
gave nse to the saying of Jason of Pherae that lie 
was hungiy w'henever he was not a tyrant, meaning 
that he did not understand hov to live as a pn\atc 
person It must be confessed hoMever that the 
capacity foi ride and subjection alike is generally 
lauded, and that the virtue of a citizen is * held to 
consist 111 the ability to be both an excellent rulci 
and an excellent subject If then ve define the 
virtue of the good man as suited to a position of rule, 
and that of the good citizen as equally suited to nde 
and subjection, the union of the tvo qualities cannot 
be so laudable as is supposed. Pcilmps however the 
difficulty may be solved in tins way "As it appears 
that there are some cases where rulei and subject 
ought to learn both ride and subjection, and othei 
cases where they ought to learn one only, it may be 
seen from the foUovang considerations that the citizen 
understands and participates in both There is such 
a thmg as the rule of a slave-master over slaves , its 
sphere, as we understand it, is the bare necessaries of 

^ Reading ttoXiVou SoKei irov 

^ The reading adopted is as follows crrf\ ovv irore toKti 
afj.(f)oT(pa Ka\ TTore oil raura Sell* ror ap’^ovra pavBaveiv koI top 
iroKiTTjv dp(l>6Tepa irrloTao'dai xal ptTexetv dp(f}oiv 
KaPTevdfv av Kariboi nr 
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life, the UBe rather than the productioii of which muat 
neceeBarUy be nndenrtood by the mler The other 
Bide of thn relation is abeolntely slavish I mean the 
capacity for performing acta of menial serrlce. But 
under the term * elave wo recognire vanous spedee, 
as the oocupations of a etave are variouB. One 
class of slavee consists wholly of manunl labourers, 
ie^ as the name itfldf implies, of those who hve by 
the work of their hands, among whom is the me^ 
chanimi artisan. It is on this account, ue. l>eoau»c 
artx$an* are neeeesarCljf slavish^ that in some States 
the handicraftsmen were of old excluded from public 
ofiBce unto, the extreme development of Democracy 
The ftmctiona proper to subjects of this description are 
not such as should be leamt ‘by any good man or 
statesman or dtuen, except oocadonaDy for the satis- 
faction of hU personal wanta else the rdabon of mas- 
ter and slave ceases to exist. On the other hand, there 
is a spedee of rule where the Bubjeots are the equals of 
the ruler m birth and free pereons, vnt constitational 
role, as we dedne it, which the ruler must needs leam 
by being a sul^ject, as e-g Cavalry-gemerBlahip ty first 
serving undera Cavalry general, or Infan try-generalship 
by first serving under an In&ntay general and holding 
the oommand of a company as at Athms^ or a corps 
as ofLacedaemon. Hence it is said and said with 
truth that the only way to be a good ruler is to be a 
subject first But as there is a difierenoe in the virtue 
of rulera and subjects, the good citisen should possess 
the knowledge and aWlity to be both in ftict the 

^ It b deshaKe to omit rip iyoShp in one of the pUcM wbere 
It uojun, probabb in the liter 

I 
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Virtue of a citizen may be defined as a practical ac- 
quaintance both as ruler and subject vith the rule 
charactenstic of a free community Also a good 
man is capable of mle and subjection alike, although 
the temperance and justice proper to iiile arc 
difierent m kind fiom those i\hith are jiropei to 
subjection For in the case of one vho being a 
subject IS still a free man, and thcicfoie envoys his 
share of q ide, it is clear that his Mrtuc, if he is good, 
eg his justice, vill not be unifoiTn but vill comprii^c 
a vanety of species coi responding to the position 
■svhich he vnll hold noM as ruler and nou as subject, 
in the same ivay as theie arc differences betv'cen the 
temperance and courage of a man and a u Oman Thus 
a man ivould be considered a couaid -who -was only as 
brave as a brave ivoman, and a v omau as a chatterbox, 
who was only as modest as a good man For the 
domestic duties of man and woman are distinct, the 
function of the man being to acquire and of the 
woman to pieseiwe. But of all the riitues prudence 
18 the only one which belongs exclusively to a ruler , 
all the rest must, as it seems, belong equally to rulers 
and subjects Whereas, if we consider the case of 
subjects, it is not prudence but true opinion which is 
a virtue proper to them , foi the subject may be 
compared to a flute-maker and the ruler to (t flute- 
player who uses the instrument 

These considerations funiish an answer to the 
question whether the virtue of a good man and a 
virtuous citizen is the same or different, and in what 
sense it is either one or the other 
Chap V There still remams however one difficulty re- 
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apccUng tho definition of n dUten la It rcnlly 
cnw5 tlint no emo U a dtUcii who Ih not cHeihlo to 
public office, or arc mcclmnlcs (o I»o Inclndctl In the 
roll of citlrcnaT If we arc to include racclmnica 
H follows that, oa they nro not clipblo to oflicc, 
tho Tirtuo nboro dcacribetl rititir mifrd nlttr 
io nth and to fmhjrftion cannot bo clmmctcria- 
tie of all dtiicns, for hero arc jKMyona who nerrr 
fiofif <t of ruU omf v<t rx htjjtothm arc 

dUtena. If on tho other Iinml no mechanic U a 
dtltcn, It may bo aakctl to wliat claw any parUcnlnr 
mechanic is to be aafl(mc<l, ns ccrtoitdy lio Is not a 
resident alien or a forclpncr It would seem however 
that tills Is not a caso wlddi causes any difficulty for 
neither slaTca nor freedmen belong to any of tJio 
classes named, nnd j/rt f/iry ore not ct/izen*. Tlie 
fact Is that wo cannot regard nil who arc India 
pcnsablo to tho existence of a State an being dlltcns, 
Forinslnnce, children, atthonyh a State cannot exitt 
icdhout thcni, nro not dtlxcns In tho same wmso as 
men the) are dtlzcns not absolutely ns men arc 
but only conditionally, or In oUicr words tlioy nro 
dtlxcns but Immature ones. In ancient days 
there were some Slates where tlio meclmnlc jwpu 
latlon was composed of slaves and foreigners and 
acconllflgly tlio minority of rocclianlca still belong 
to thcao classes. Xor will dtlicnshlj) in tlio best 
State bo conforred uiion an) racdmnlc, or, if it Iii, 
ilfrtj AefifAVitm wo gate oT a dtitens -rl-rtuo imist 
bo hold to apply not to nil dtlxcns nor to nil 
who arc merely free persons, but only to sucli as 
arc exempt from tho occupations necessary to baro 
V) A, 8 
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existence The rest\ if they lender these services to 
an individual, aic slaves, if ‘to the State, they arc 
mecliamcs oi lined labomers 

Then actual position becomes jil.iin on a little 
reflexion from the following facts, for the lemark 
102. already made rcsj)cctmg jwJiln’s makes it clear at 
the fiist glance. As there aic larieties of politv, 
there mil ncccssanly also be vai lous kinds of citi/cns 
and especially of citizens vho are subjects Ilciice 
there is a pai ticulai polity, vi:: the exh cmc Dcmocracj/, 
m ■which the mechanic and lined labouicr must 
needs be citizens, vlnlc thcie are others in vhich tins 
IS impossible, e g. ivliercver there exists a polity of 
the kind commonly called ai istocintical, in nlncli 
•virtue and desert constitute the sole claim to the 
honours of State , foi it is impossible to live the life 
of a mechanic or labourer and at the same tunc de- 
vote oneself to the practice of virtue. In an Oligarchy, 
on the other hand, although it is impossible foi a 
lined labouier to be a citizen, as the elections to 
office aie dependent on a high property qualification, 
it IS not impossible foi a mechanic , for ai tisans are 
generally peisons of gieat wealth There vas a lav at 
Thebes that nobody should be eligible to office vho 
had not abstained for ten years fi om business m the 
maiket But theie are many pohties, on tlie con- 
ti^ary, m which the law admits even foreigners to the 
citizenship. Thus any one whose mothei was a 
citizen IS a citizen in some Democracies, and the 
same is the case m many places with the bastard 
children of citvzens However, as it is only the de- 
^ Reading tSiv S’ aXKmv - Reading Koivf} 
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fidenc^ of genuine dtizena ■which leads to the en 
franchiaement of these classes, the danger of depopu 
lation being the sole reason of those pronaiona in tlio 
laws, so with the Increase of population the dtuonship 
is gradually withdrawn, first from those -whose father 
or mother was a slave, then from those who are dtiiens 
only on the mother s ode, and eventually Is confined 
to those -whose parents were botli dtisens of the State. 

It is clear then frnm these facts that there ore 
various Idnds of citlxena and that eligibility to the 
honours of State Is the most exact definition of 
citizenship. Thus Homer puts into AchiUai mouth 
the complaint that Affomemnon had trtaied htm 
‘*LIkd some poor boDOorkas Tt£il>caMii 
cpplytng the qpxthet ‘ honourlm to a vagabond, os 
one who Is mehgible to the bononn of State Is no 
better than an alien reddent in the land. *Bat there 
are some States m which the exclndon of cortaln 
classes from office is carefolly veiled, the olyect being 
to delude this portion of the population. 

Afi to the question whether the virtue charao- 
terisho of a good man and a virtuouB dtlxen is to be 
regarded as identical or different, our remarks have 
Bored to prove that there are certain States in which 
they ore combined In the same mdividuol and others 
in which they are distinct, and that in the former 

^ Iliad iz. Sii. It b vtnnge that Arbtotle iboold interpret 
Hooterie irlft^rot to meu • pawm Uring in a itate of 
poMtiol 

• Tkaiilng JXX Itrrxf 6 tov ri rowO™’ trA- and fwnltljny Jirtir 
at the end of tbe eentooce. 

* Reading 
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they are not found together in ever} one hut only in 
the practical statesman A\ho exeiciscs or is c<ipablc 
of exeicising, 'svhethei mdmdnally or conjointly wth 
others, an influence in the conduct of public aflan^ 

This being detei niined, v>e ha^c next to consider 
•whether it is right to assume a single Jiolity or several, 
and, if several, what is the natuie of each, and hov 
many theie aie, and -viliat arc the points of dis- 
r tmction between them A poht} may be defined as 
an oidei of the State in respect of its offices gcnerall} 
and especially of the supreme office Foi the go^ cming 
class 18 every wheic supreme in the State, and the 
natuie of the pohty is determined b} the governing 
class. I mean eg that it is the commons iiho arc 
supreme in a Demociucy and the Fev on the other hand 
in an Oligarchy, and accoidingly vc call their polities 
distinct. The same remark may be extended to all the 
rest , if the govei nvng class is chffai cut, so is the 2iohty 

We must begin by laying dovii ( 1 ) the object foi 
which a State is framed and ( 2 ) the vanous kinds of 
rule which may be exeicised over man in his social 
existence 

It has been stated at the veiy outset of oui treatise 
m the discussion of Domestic Economy and the 
government of slaves that Man is naturally a political 
ammal, and consequently, even iiheie there is no 
need of mutual sei vice, men are none the less anxious 
to hve together Still it cannot be denied that the 
common advantage of all is also a motive of union, 
moie 01' less ojieiative according to the degiee in 
which each individual is capable of the higher life 
Although to the citizens, both collectively and iii- 

l 
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dlTidimllt, Ihh Ughcr life \* rmphntlcaUr tlic end 
prop(wl, ’yet life iL*clf U al'o nil nbjecl for wlileh 
tlicv unite and malnlnln the corponlc poUiiol n •>o* 
dalion for It pmlnldc that N>mo decree of the 
hipher life U nccc« anly itnpllcil In merrlv litinp 
unlw there U ft prtnl pajMmdcnincc of Imnl hip in 
the life. Certain it l« that the majority of men mdnre 
much Fuffcrlnp witlicmt cea inp to cllnp to life — n 
proof (hat ft certain liapphic-^ or naluml i»i*Tetn(^* 
rc-dde^ In It. 

Tinltoprficfrtl fn thf ^tomt jHttut It i« not dlHietilt n 
^ to di llnpil h (he form^ of rule whicli are penemllt fST 
rccopnifctl for eren In onr un^cnllfic dlKniurve^ we 
often di*cu « nnd detcnnlne their chancter In the 
poTcmmcnt of ►lavc^ althouph (ho Inti rr^L* of natnnl 
fibre ftnd natural m.vtcr nre really Identical vet llir 
ohjectof the ndo ncrerthele-^ (hr inlcrr^t of Ihi 
ma»t<T and Uial of (he rbvo onlv ineidcntallv lie* 
caiifO if the fbro (4 dc*troyc<l it U imjH>. ihlt that 
the m.vtcr'fi povemment rhonhl \k mninlnim'iL On 
the other hand In the mlc of cldldren nr ti wife 
or ft ■whole liouKhohl whlcli In our temiinnlopr 
i« economic rule, the end U tithtr the pood of 
the Kuhjcctrt or forao common poo<l of ndem and 
Ruhjccta alike, I c. it b o«cn*JaIlj tliu poml of the 
ruhjcclM, M we aeo In tlic other orb auch MciUclnc 
and Oymnaalic, altlrouph It may jurrlmiH Indilentnlly 
be ttlfio the pood of the rulcrn tlicmwilTca. t or tlicrc 
U no revon why tlio pyinmwUo trainer rhoahl not 

• Pe&dinp W rat ra (?*» « «i»cjvt»» at 

d i^mt yip n nv f«X*w ral 

rwri <nJr4 c.rJL 

) 
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himself be occasionally one of the gymnasts, as the 
pilot IS invariably one of the crew And thus 
while the trainer or pilot has in view 'not Jus own 
interest hut the interest of those who are under 
him, yet in any case where he himself shares then 
position he enjoys incidentally the same benefit as 
they do , for the one becomes a sailoi and the other 
one of the gymnasts, although he is a tinmer 
It 'IS because the object of 'poliUcal i nlc is the bene- 
fit of the subjects that in any State ftamed on the 
principle of equahty and similarity among the citi- 
zens a claim is put forward for an alteniation of 
rule. It was ongmally claimed, as is natuml enough, 
that all should serve the State in tuin, and that, as 
each citizen dunng his penod of lule or ofiice had 
already paid regaid to the interest of anothei, so 
that other should m turn pay regaid to his But 
i nowadays the piofits derivable from the public ser- 
vice and an official status create a desire foi per- 
' ' petmty of office , it is as though the officei s of State, 
bemg mvabds, were to enjoy good health during all 
then tei'in of jpoivei, in which case it is probable that 
they would be equally eager for office 

It 18 evident then that all such polities as legaid 
the good of the community are leally normal ac- 
“ cordmg to the prmciple of abstract justice, wlule 
such as regaid the private good of the rulers are all 
conniptions or perversions of the normal polities , 
tor the relations of rulers to the subjects m them aie 
like the relations of a master to his slaves, whereas 
the State is properlif a society of free persons 

Having now settled these points, we have next to 


SAP VII 
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consideT the number of dllToroTit polities and their 
natore. AVe iriU begin Trith the normal pobties for 
■when they arc determined the jwrrcrtcd forma Tnll be 
evident at once. 

^ As in any State *tiio poHtr and the governing 
-elass arc virUmlly the same, t-r the politi; n de- 
termined by (he goternnig efnss as tho governing 
class ia the supremo authority in a State, and os 
supreme power must bo vested cither in an indi 
Tidual or In a Few or in tlio Many it follows that, 
when tho rule of the individual or tlio Few or the 
hinny is oiordscd for tlio benefit of tlio community 
at loigc, tliojKiUtle s nro normal whereas tho politics 
which subserve tho pnvnto intorcst either of tho 
individual or tho Few or tho masses axe ji^or 
alons for citlior the members of tho State do not 
dcaervo the nomo of dUxens, or they ought to have a 
share in its advautage8.//^o form of Monarchy in 
which regard Is paid tO tho interest of tho com 
munlty is commonly known ns E^ngahli^ynnd tho 
government of the Few, oltliough of a number ox 
ceeding one, for tho good of all, as Aristocracy 
whether because tho rule is in tho hands of tho best 
dtiiens (of apurroi) or because they oxcrclso it for 
the best intcrcats (rd clpurrov) of tlio State and all Its 
membSrs ^pjrlulo when It Is tho masses who direct 
public offalrB for tho interest of Uio community tho 
government is caDod by the namo which ia common 
to all tho iwliUes, via. a Polity Tlio result in this 
case ia such as might have been expected. For 
although it ia possible to find on individual or a few 

^ Ronilny /nl 8* ^ vaXirrta /lip ml roXim^ kxJl 
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persons of eminent virtue, it can hardly be the case 
that a larger number are perfectly accompbshed in 
every form of virtue , at the best they ■will be ac- 
comphshed only in military virtue, as it is the only one 
of ■which the masses are capable The consequence 
IS that in tins pohty, viz. the Polity propei , the mihtaiy 
class IS supieme, and all who bear arms enjoy full 
pohtical privileges. 

As perverted forms of the pohties just mentioned 
-we have Tyranny by the side of Elingship, Ohgarchy 
of Aristocracy and Democracy of Polity For Tyranny 
is monarchical rule foi the good of the monarch, 
Ohgarchy the mle of a Few for the good of the 
wealthy, and Democracy the nde of the Many for 
the good of the poor, none of them subserves the 
interest of the commumty at large. 

But we ought to describe at rather gi eater length 
the nature of these several pohties, as the matter is 
one which presents certain difficulties, and it is propel 
that a philosophical mqmier in any subject, who 
looks at something more than the merely practical 
side, should not ignore or omit any point but should 
brmg to light the actual truth in all 

Tyranny is, as has been said, a form of Monarchy 
correspondmg in the pohtical association ■to the rule 
of a master over his slaves , Ohgarchy a government 
where the supreme power m the pohty is vested m 
the propertied classes, Democracy, on the contrary, 
a government where it is vested m those who pos- 
sess no considerable property, i e the poor But 
there is an mitial difficulty m this deffiaition. De- 
mocracy being defined as a pohty in which the 
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masses are supreme, suppose tbe supreme authority 
m the State "were to reside In the rn^onty who are 
nch or slnulariy, to take the converse case, the 
polity being called an Oligarchy where a small 
number of persons are supreme, suppose it happens 
somewhere or other that the snpreme power is m 
the hands of the poor who are stronger although lees 
numerous than the rich it would seem that our 
definition of the pobtlea la unsatisfactory In these cases. 
On the other hand, if we combine numerical mmority 
with wealth and numerical mmority with poverty 
and designate the pohUes accordingly as an Oligarchy 
where tho offloea of State are in the hand* of the 
nch being a minority, and a Democracy where they 
are in the hands of the poor being a n^jority there 
Is here another difficulty How are we to deecnbe 
the polities we mentioned just now, vis. where the 
ridi being a mi^onty or the poor being a mmorrty 
are reflectively supreuie in the State? For there is 
no other polity b^des those we have named. It 
seems then to be proved by our argument that the 
small or large number of the nlnm which Is supreme 
in the State is only an acadent of Oligarchies on 
the one hand and Democraciee on the other, owing 
to the fact tiiat the rldi are few and the poor 
numerous all the world over Accordingly the 
polities above mentioned, vtz. icJiere the rtch are a 
m(yonty or the poor a rmnorUj/ do not in feet 
constitute exceptions. The really dlstmctive charao- 
tenstica of Democracy and Oligarchy are poverty and 
wealth and it is a necessary law that wherever 
wealth constitutes the title to rule, whether the 
) 
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luleis are a minority or a m.ijorit}, tlic jiolit} is an 
Oligarchy, •whereas, if tlic pool aic nilcis, it is a 
Democracy But as a matter of f.ict it liapjicns, as 
■we said, that in the one case the iulcrs <uc fen and 
111 the other many; for tlieic aic onl) fen jicoidc 
•who aie ■nealthy, •wlicicas hbert} is enjoyed 1 \\ all 
ahke, and ncalth and hbcit\ arc tlic grounds upon 
•\ihich the tno parties rcspcctnely base then cl.um to 
be masters of the pohtj. 

In cndcavonung to c<itnnaic (hr churns of the tn.o 
pcutics, Aie must til st ascci'Lnn nhat aic the definition^ 
they give of Ohgaicli} and Demociiic}, and "wliat is 
the piinciplc of justice charactci istic of the one or 
the other. For Ohgaichs and Dcmoenits agree in 
this, that they both adlicie to a ccitam principle of 
justice, but tliC} do not adiancc bejond a certain 
point 01 jHit foinard a full statement of justice in 
the propel sense of the noid Tims the one part}, 
1 e the Dcmoci ats, hold that justice is cquaht} , tind 
so it IS, but not foi all the n oi Id but only for equals 
The others, ? e the Ohgaichs, hold that incqiiaht} is 
just, as ludeed it is, but not for all the n orld but onl} 
for uuequals Both put out of sight one side of the 
relation, viz the persons who aic to enjoy the cqnahiy 
01 inequality, and consequently form a mong 
judgment The leasou is that they are judging of 
matters -which affect themselves, and -si e arc all son’} 
judges -wlieu oui personal interests aic at stake And 
thus whereas justice is a lelative tcmi aud, ^as has 
been already stated in the Ethics, implies that the 
ratio of distiibution is constant in lespect of the 
^ Tho roferenco is to Nicom Eth v ch G 
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things distributed and the persons "who receiTe them, 
the tM-o parties, while they ore of one mind about 
the equality of tho thing differ as to what constitutes 
equality in tho rcapicnts principally for the reason 
just alleged rin. tliat they are bad judges whore 
their own interests aro concerned, but secondly also 
because tho fact that each maintains a certain prra 
ciple of justice up to a certain point la ono which 
itself leads them to suppose that they ore main 
talniug a prmciplo of Justice m tho absolute sense. 
For the Ohgarchs, If they are superior in a particular 
point, vlr. in money assumo themselves to bo su 
penor altogether while U»o Democrats, if they arc 
equal in a particular poiut, vii. in personal Hbcrtj 
assume themselrca to bo equal altogctlicr But thej 
omit the point of capital hnportanco. If a mnltitudE 
of possessions was tijo solo olyect of their assocaa 
tion or union, then their shore in the State is pro- 
portionato to their share In tho projxrrty and in 
this case there would seem to bo no resisting tlio or 
gument of tlie oligarchical party that, whore there is 
e.g, a capital of ouo hundred mlnao, tho contributoi 
of a singlo mlna ought not in justice to enjoy the 
same shore either of the pnndpnl or of the profit* 
accruing as a peraon who bos given tho rcmalninfi 
ninetj ulno. the truth is tiiat tho ol^jcct ol 

their association is to live well— not merely to live 
otherwise slaves and the lower anhnals might form a 
State, whereas this is iu fact imposBlble, qm they are 
incapable of happineas or of a lifo regulated by a 
deflmte moral purpose, ue. of the eondtiione neees- 
Mor^ (o a Slate. Nor is the object military alliance and 
; 
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secirnty against injuiy fiom any quaiiior Nor again 
18 the end proposed barter and intercommunion , 
for, if it were, the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians 
and all such nations as aie connected by commercial 
treaties might be regarded as citizens of a single 
State Among them there certamly exist conti'acts m 
regard to Customs, covenants against mutual iiijuiy 
and foi mal articles of alhance But there are no magis- 
tracies common to all the contracting parties insti- 
tuted to secure these objects, but different magis- 
tracies exist m each of the States , nor do the 
members of the one feel any concern about the light 
character of members of the other or about the 
means of preserving all who come under the treaties 
from being unjust and harbouring any kind of 
wickedness or indeed about any point whatever, 
except the pievention of mutually mjunous actions 
^Virtue and vice on the other hand are matters of 
earnest consideration to aU whose hearts are set 
upon good and oideily government. And from this 
fact it 18 evident that a State winch is not merely 
nommally but m the true sense of the word a State^ 
should devote its attention to virtue To neglect 
virtue 18 to convert the pohtical association into an 
alhance differing m nothing except m the local con- 
tigmty of its membei’s from the alhances formed 
between distant States, to convert the law into a 
mere covenant, or, as the sophist Lycophron said, a 
mere surety for the mutual respect of rights, unthout 
any qualification for producing goodness or justice m 
the citizens But it is clear that tins is the true view 
^ Omitting TTokiTiKrjs 
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of the State t c. tl^t it promoter t/te virtiie of xtt 
atizent. For if one were to combine difibront lo- 
calities m one, so that c. g. the Trails of Megaru and 
Cormth rrore contiguous, yet the result Trould not bo 
a Single State. Is or again does the practice of inter 
mamago neeasarily imply a single Btate^ although 
intermamago is one of the forms of association -which 
are especially characteristic of States. So too If wo 
suppose the case of certain i>orBons Uring separately, 
althou^ not so far apart as to prevent association 
but under law* prohibitive of mutual Injury in tho 
exchange of goods, if we suppose e.g. A to be a 
carpenter, B a husbandman, C a cobbler D some- 
thing else, and the total to amoimt to ten thousand, 
but tbolr oasodotiem to be absolutely confined to such 
things as barter and mOitory nlHnunA, here ‘again 
there would certainly not be a State. Wbat then is 
the reason T It Is assuredly not tho absence of local 
contigmty in the association. For suppose the mem 
bets were actually to form a umon upon sucli terms 
of association os we have described suppose at tho 
same time that each individual wore to uso his own 
household as a sexiarato Stated and their intercourse 
were limited as under tho conditions of a defenaivo 
alliance to rendering mutual assistance against ag 
gression, still tho conception of a State in the strict 
view would not oven then bo realised, if their man 
ner of social dealings after tho nnion were to be 
precisely the some as when they lived ajiart. 

It is clear then that the State is not merely 
a local association or an association existing to 

lUrndhig oiV ovTw rov. 
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prevent mutual injury and to promote commercial 
exchange So far is this from being the case that, 
although these are indispensable conditions, if a State 
IS to exist, yet all these conditions do not necessarily 
imply a State A State on the contiary is first 
realized when there is an association of liouseliolds 
and famdies in weU living u’lth a view to a complete 
and independent existence (This ivtll not be the 
case, however, unless the members inhabit one and 
the same locality and have the practice of inter- 
marnage^) It is for this reason that there were 
estabbshed m the different States matrimonial con- 
nexions, clanships, common sacnfices and such amuse- 
ments as promote a common life But aU this is the 
work of fiiendsliip, for the choice of a common life 
impbes no more than friendship And thus while the 
end of a State is living well, these are only means to 
the end A State on the contrary is the association of 
famihes and villages in a complete and independent 
existence or in other words, according to our defim- 
tion*, in a hfe of fehcity and nobleness We must 
assume then that the object of the pohtical association 
IS not merely a common hfe but noble action And 
fiom this it follows that they who contribute most to 
the association, as so conceived, possess a larger m- 
terest m the State than they who are equal or sulpenor 
in personal hberty or bu’th but mfeiior m pohtical 
virtue, or than they who have the superiority m 
wealth but the mferiority in viitue 

^ The brackets are meant to show that the sentence is paren- 
thetical 

2 See Nicom Eth x p 1176 B 30 — p 1177 
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It 18 evident then from onr observations that In 
the controversy respecting tho different poUticfl each 
party is tho representative of a certain partial justice. 

It Is difBcolt however to decide what ought to bo chap i. 
tho suprcmojiuthority in tho State. It must bo either 
tho massea or tho rich or tho respectable cloasc* or'mta^tn 
an Indindual of preeminent merit or a tyrant. 
all these Buppositiona appear to involve awkward 
coDsequences. For suppose the poor os being a ma 
jority, distribute among themselves tho property of 
the rich u such action not m^ustt No, it may bo 
said, for it was decreed by tho supremo anthonty In 
the State and Iher^ort justly decreed. What then are 
we to deaenbo os the height of injustice, not thtsf 
Or ogam toko the whole body of aUzens and snpposo 
that the m^ority distribute among tbcmsolvcs tho pro- 
perty of the minority it is evident that they thereby 
destroy the State. Bat it Is certainly not Uio vlrtno of 
anything which destroys its jiosscssor norcanjusbeo 
be destructive to a State. It is orident then that such 
a law os we Imvo supposed cannot be jnst Again the 
same hypothcalfl would inevitably justify all the 
actions of a tyrant, os his opproasion depends upon 
superior strength, like the oppression of tlio wealthy 
by the masses. Well then, is it just that rule should 
be in*the hands of tho minority or the propertied 
class? But on that hypothesis, if tlio minority adopt 
the same Imo of action if they plnnder the mossoe and 
despoil thorn of their possessions, is such octlonjustT 
If it is, BO was Uio action of tlie majority in the former 
case. That all such conduct then Is wrong and unjust 
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18 indisputable Ought then the respectable classes 
to enjoy rule and supreme powei ? But if so, it is a 
necessary consequence that all the rest of the citizens 
are excluded from honours, as they do not enjoy the 
honour of pohtical office For we regard the offices 
of State as pubhc honours , and if they are always m 
the hands of the same persons, it follows that all 
others are excluded from honom Is then the rule of 
the most virtuous mdividual to be preferred? It may 
be objected that this is a system still more ohgarchi- 
cal than the last, as it involves the exclusion of a stiU 
larger number from honour 

Perhaps however it will be uiged Hhat there is an 
evil in the supremacy of any human being with his 
habihty to the emotions mcident to the soul, and that 
the law ought rather to be supreme But on that 
hypothesis, if the law is ohgarchical or democratical, 
what difference will it make to the difficulties we have 
raised? The difficulties already described wiU still 
meet us 


Chap XI Wc may defer for the present the discussion of all 
^n^o^he these cases except one But the tlieory that supreme 
berop^^? power should be vested in the masses rather than in a 
few persons, although they aie the best, ®is one which 
would seem to be refuted hy the remarhs ive have 
made, and indeed there is a certain difficulty in- 
volved in it, although there is probably also a certain 
degree of truth For it is possible that the Many, of 


1 Reading av6p<onov eiyai e^oyrd ye rd aup^aivovra Trddr] nepl 
TTjy aXXa /xij vdpov (fiaviXov 

® Reading bo^eiey dy \ve<r6ai Kal tiv diroplav, rd^a Sf Kay 
d\^6eiay 
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whom each indiridiml not a rlrtuon^ man, nro ^Ull 
coUcctiTclv miponor (o the few perMn* i r 
tmjKnor not ns indlridoalu Imt a liodv m picnio* 
arc inipcnor to fcaslfl fupplial nt the cxi>cn<o of a 
fiinglo pcTMn, For a* Iho total nnmbcr U large, It 
ixwslblo that each hx^ a fractional Miaro of rirtiio and 
pmdcnco and that, ofl the mnlUtndo coUccUtcIv may 
bo compared to an indiridunl nilh many feet hand^ 
and *«» tho ramc N tme of their character and 

Intelligence. It la thna that tho Many aro better judges 
than the Fete even of mudcnl and poetical compoal 
tlona, fur romojndgo one part, romo another and all 
of tlicm collectirclv tho whole. But tho point In which 
rlKaoiw men nro pnperior to any onllnary pcrwina 
Is tho ramo in whicli ]mndi^>mo people It ia mid arc 
BupeHor to tlio«o who are not handaomo and tlio re> 
presentations of art to tho rcnlltlcfi riz. tlint tlio fea 
tnres whicli in real Itfe aro dhrtribntetl among a num 
ber of objects nro mi thr leorht of art collected into 
ono, for *if wo talo each feature by Itself tlio oyo of 
ono lirttiQ per/em and onotlier part of anotlicr aro 
more beautiful than tlioso In tho painting Wlicthor 
tho euperionty of tho Many to tho few vlrtuoun per 
Bonn is posfliblc, whatorcr bo tho character of tho 
commons or tho mairscft, Ifl uncertain or perhaps in 
Bomo coAcs it in plainly impoBsIblo. For tho Bomo Huo 
of argument would bo equally appllcablo to tho lower 
Ji ivwYrtW he k&tcecrr (hat 

a number of the hirer anmah are tujiertor to a feio 
> There aboold b« a eomms, iartcad of a fali ttep, after 
* Reading 

W A. 9 
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Tnen, yet there are human heingsu ho maybe described 
as not appreciably supenor to the lower animals At 
the same time there do exist masses of people in whose 
case our theory is open to no objection 

These considerations then supply us u ith an answer 
to the question which was raised before, viz ivhat ought 
to he the supreme authority m the State, as 11611 as to 
one closely connected with it, viz what should be the 
limits set to the authoiity of the fiee citizens or the 
masses, i e. of all who are not wealthy and do not 
enjoy any especial reputation for viitue? Tliere is 
a certain danger m then eligibility to the highest 
offices of State, a danger that injustice on the one 
hand will lead them into ciime, and folly on the other 
hand into error, ivliereas their exclusion in theorj' 
and practice fiom all ofiice is a condition of things 
which may weU inspire alarm, as there never exists a 
large body of persons excluded from all honoui’s or 
of poor, but the State of which they aie members 
is sure to have a laige number of enenues ivithm its 
pale It remains then that they should participate in 
dehberative and judicial functions It is m accord- 
ance with this view that various law-givers, and Solon 
among the number, empower the commons to elect 
officers of State and to hold them responsible, but deny 
them all individual tenure of office Foi in then col- 
lective capacity they possess an adequate perceptive 
power and by admixture with their superiois subserve 
the mterests of the State, in the same way as adulte- 
rated food if mixed with unadulterated makes the 
whole moie nutntious than the small amount of un- 
adulterated food would have been, although indi- 
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viduaHy each has bnt nn imperfect faculty of judg 
ment 

There are hoTrever difficoltlca incident to tills sys- 
tamof polity first, that thofaculfyof judging, «^^7 who 
has adopted a right course of mescal treatment would 
seem to belong eicluaiTely to th© person who is also 
capable of treating the patient modlcally and restoring 
him fitim his actual malady to health, In other words 
to the phyridan, Tbo same is tmo of any other art 
empirical or sdentiflo. It may be argned then that, as 
a physician should bo responsible to physicians, so 
should any other doss of persons bo responsible to 
thdr peers. The answer Is that the word “physician 
may mean dther the ordinary medical pructationor or 
the Baeotifio stadent of medidno, or thirdly, one who 
has just mastered the prindptea of the art tliore is 
hardly any art in which wo do not find persons answer 
ing to these three clossaa, and the right of Judgment is 
assigned as much to those who hare merely mastered 
the pnndplee as to those who possess a scientifio know 
ledge of the subject And secondly the same appears 
to be the case In r^nrd to the electaon of officers. 
The right exercise of the ©loctiTe power xt may he 
urgtdy as well as of the power of scmtlny is the fane 
tionexcluslTelyoftliose whoaio masters ofthe sdeoca 
Thus A geometrician or a pUot ought to be elected * 
solely by persons who understand geometry or naxl 
gatiotu Eren granted that there are some occupotionfl 
and arts in which certain non professional jiersons 
hare a vote in the election they certainly do not 
exercise a greater influence than tbe experts. Accord 
mg to this theory then it is inadvisable to eutrust the 
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masses lyith final antliority either in electing officers 
of State 01 in holding them responsible. It is probable 
howeyer that theie is some mistake m this mode of 
argument, partly — unless the character of the masses is 
p 129 absolutely slavish — for the reason already alleged, that, 

although mdividuaUy they are woise judges than the 
experts, yet m their collective capacity they are better 
or at least as good, and partly because there are some 
subjects m which the artist himself is not the sole or 
best judge, viz all subjects in which the results pro- 
duced are criticized equally well by persons who are 
not masters of the art Thus it is not the builder 
alone whose function it is to criticize the merits of a 
house, the person who uses it, i e the householder, ^is 
actually a better judge, and similarly a pilot is a 
better judge of a helm than a carpenter or one of the 
company of a dinner than the cook 

This difficulty we may perhaps regard as being 
thus satisfactorily settled. There is another how- 
ever closely connected with it. Is it not an ab- 
surdity, it is often said, to invest the lower orders 
with supreme authonty in matters of higher mo- 
ment than the respectable classes? Yet there are no 
more “momentous duties than those of electing offi- 
cers of State and holdmg them responsible, and it is 
p ISO just these which m some pohties, as has been b,Iready 
remarked, are conferred upon the commons. For the 
Pubhc Assembly is supreme in aU such matters, al- 
though the members of the Assembly, the Council and 
the Law-courts need not be persons of large property 

^ Reading Kpivei 
® Reading fityurrai 
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or of Builnblongc, whereas a 'higher properly qimli 
flcntlon is rcqiiircd for lonls of tljo treasury, generals 
and the higlicst ofllccrs of Stnto. \ct* Uils difllcuUy 
admits of a sitnOor solutioo. It may reasonably bo 
argued that tlio existing state of tilings is right For 
it is not the indiriduol Juror or the Indiriduol member 
of the Council or Assembly who oxorcisca ofildol 
power but tlio whole Court or Council or body of 
commons, of which tiio indlridttola spcdflcil nro but 
fractions. It is as a mcro fraction of the ichote and so 
dertring all tmpoiiance from the \choie that I con 
edro of tiio indiriduol member of tlio Conndl As 
Bcmbly or Law-court Ucnco It is nglit timt the 
masses should control greater Inlcrosts (Ann the Feie 
08 tlicro aro many members of Uio commons, the Coun 
dl or tlio Iiiw*court, and tho actual collectivo property 
of them all exceeds tho property of tlioso who hold 
high ofllccH of Stato as indlridnaU or in limited bodies. 

■NVltli tills discussion of these points wo must bo 
content But tlio initial difilculty wo mentioned as to 
the snprenie authonly tu the State brings out notliing 
60 dcauiy ns that it is tho lows, if rigiitly enacted, 
which should bo supremo, and that tiio ofUcors of 
State, wiiothcr ooo or many should hnvo supremo 
authoritf only In tlioso laatton upon which ills wholly 
impoesible for tlio laws to pronounce exactly because 
of tlio dilBcnlty of providing In a gonorol statement 
for aH eases, ^^^mt should bo tho character of tlio 
laws if rightly enacted has not yet been asccrtalnod 
on the contmry our old dilHculty stfll remains. *11118 ^ in. 

* R o a ribg iw fuititmr * Readltis Si 

UImobu dear tiat two eqatralent Hoteocot bmre both 
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only IS indisputable, that the laws enacted are neces- 
sanly lelative to the polity m which they exist But if 
this IS the case, it is evident that the laws adapted to 
the normal pohties are necessanly just, whereas those 
adapted to the perverted pohties aie unjust. 

We have seen that m all sciences and aits the end 
proposed is some Good, that in the supreme of all 
sciences and arts, i e the pohtical faculty, the end is 
preeminently the highest Good and that justice oi in 
other words the mteiest of the community is the poli- 
tical Good We have seen too that justice is umvei- 
sally regarded as a species of equality, and that up to 
a cei*tain pomt, if not fiirther, the conclusions of the 
philosophical aiguments, which ethical questions 
have been discussed and determined, are accepted on 
all hands, in so far as it is admitted that the notion of 
justice imphes a thing to be given and persons to 
receive it, and that equals ought to leceive an equal 
share ®We have therefore to ascertain the character- 
istics which constitute personal equality or inequahty — 
a difficult question which can be settled only by the 
aid of pobtical philosophy 

It may perhaps be urged that superiority m re- 
spect of any and every Good should be a ground for an 
unequal distribution of public offices, if the persons 
were absolutely alike in all other respects, as any dif- 
ference m the persons constitutes a difference m their 

found their way into the text One of them, yap koI 6}iola>s 
rj dblKovs, IS therefore omitted m the translation 
^ It can hardly he doubted that Anstotle is agam referring to 
the doctrine of iVicom especially Bk v ch 6 Seep 71,L 30 

^ It would be better to put a colon instead of a comma after 
^ao-iV, as the apodosis of the sentence begins at ttoIcov S' Icro^v ear'i 


i. 
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nglitB and deserts, \ct, if tills is true, complexion, 
Btaturo or any oUicr Good vfll equally entitle iKrrsons 
to a preference in political righlA. Ifet tlio faUity of 
this position is apparent on tho surface, as may bo 
seen in any other sdcnco or faculty For Instance, if 
there ore several fluto-plnyora of equal skill. It la not 
right to give tlio persona of higher birth a preference 
in tlio flutes, for ^lolr birth will not moke them better 
flntc-playen*, and tlio superior instmincnts ought to bo 
given to tho BUi>cnor performers. If our point is still 
obscure, It will bo plain if vro carry tbo illustration a 
little Airtbcr Suppose Uicro w a person superior to 
others in the art of fluto-playing but far inferior In 
nobility of birth or beauty oven granting tlmt nobility 
and beauty are severally greater Goods than bWH upon 
tho 6uto, and that their superiority to aklll upon tho 
flute Is proportionally greater llum tho superiority of 
our truppos^ indiridual to others in fluto-playing stfll 
it is to hhn that wo must give tho finest flutes. For, 
if arc to have regard to iceaJth and nobditi/ in 
omgmng the Jlntes superiority in these respects 
ought to coutributo in somo degree to tlio oxccllonco 
of tho porfoTtnanco whereas they do not contribute 
at nIL And further, tlio theory Is one which would 
lead us to regard any QochI whatever as comparable 
with any other Good For if a certain amount of 
stature la prcforablo to a eeriain amount qf vxalA or 
freedom, It follows tliat stature gonernlly may bo 
wdgiied in tho scales ogalnat wealth or freedom. 
Hence, If one person has a greater superiority in 
stature than another in virtue, and the distinction of 
statYre generally Is greater than that of virtue, all 
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things in the woild mil be compai’able mth each 
other For if a ceitam amount of statuie is more 
valuable than a certain amount of something else, it is 
obvious that there is a ceidam amount of stature 
which is equal to a certain amount of that something 
But as this unvo&t'scd commensui ability is out of the 
question, it is evidently leasonable in the realm of 
pohtics not to regard any and every inequality as 
constitutmg a title to the offices of State For the 
lact that some persons are slow and others swift is no 
reason why they should enjoy a less or greater mea- 
sure of official powci , it IS rather m the gymnastic 
games that supenority of this kind receives its appro- 
pnate honour The claim to office on the other hand 
must be confined to those elements which enter mto 
the constitution of a State Accordmgly it is reason- 
able enough that noble or free-bom or wealthy per- 
sons should lay claim to pohtical honour For a 
State necessarily contams free persons and tax-payers 
01 ' a propertied doss, as it can no more consist exclu- 
sively of paupers than of slaves But if these elements 
are indispensable, the same is obviously true of justice 
and mihtary virtue, both of which are essential to the 
good admimstration of a State, although not, as weie 
the elements before mentioned, to its very existence 
If we look then to the mere existence of a Siate, it 
would seem that aU or at least some of the elements 
named are nghtfiil claimants to politiml mpremacy, 
whereas if we look to a good life, it would seem that 
cultuie and virtue have the justest claims, as has been 
already remarked But as it is not nght that persons 
who are equal in one point only should have an equal 
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Blmrc or pertons who nro unequal in one point only 
an unequal plmrc of everything It Is a ncccft.«ary 
consequence that all such politics ns nro character 
ixed by this sort of equality or ineqnalitv nro perver 
sions. 

It has been already observed tlrat tlio different 
claimants to poidical power have all In a certain sense, 
althougli not all absolutely Justico on their slda ^ 
Thus the claim of the wealthy is that they Irnvo a 
larger interest in the soil, and the soil Is national pro- 
perty, and also that tlicy arc gcnemlly more to be 
trosted In commercial transactions. Tlio claims of 
fret, pmona and of ndblea on UiO othev Vsand oso 
doscly related to each other For, ?/ the title qf the 
fret eoufiiU xn Uieir ataetiehip the nobler classes are 
dtixoDB In a higher eerwo tlion commoners and no 
bility is always Ijonoorcd In ony countrj Another 
argument tn /(itonr of the noble* is Iho probability 
that tijo children of better parents will thcmselrcs 
be better for nobility la hereditary virtue. Tho 
same principles will lend ns to regard the claim of 
virtue to political siipremaei/ ns also Just on tlio 
ground tliat justice, ‘ as we assort, U a virtue essential 
to an association like the Stale, and all the other virtues 
ore noecsBory concomitants of justice^ Again, if we 
compare tho numerical majority with the mlnonty tho 
former may put tn a down for they ore stronger and 
nchor and better, when tlio minority as a wliolo are 
set ngaitfflt tho minority 

'Hio question arises then If In a single State there 


1 8*© Nieom. Elk. Bk. t p. USD — t*- *1*0 a, 
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exist all these classes, i e. the Good, the AVcalthy and 
the Noble, and besides them .v mass of mere citi- 
zens, Avill theie or amII there not be a contioveisy as 
to the persons Avho ought to be ruleis? It is true 
that in the scA’eral polities Ave have mentioned the 
decision of the rulers does not give nse to controvei'sy. 
For it IS in respect of the bodies ni aaIiicIi the siijnemc 
poAver resides that they differ from each other, one 
being in the hands of the AA’^ealtliy, another of the men 
of virtuous chaicicter, and so on throughout the hst 
Still the point aa'c are considering is this. When all 
these elements exist simultaneously in a State, hoAV is 
the pohty to be defined? Suppose that the persons 
possessed of virtue are extremely fcAv in number, 
upon Avjiat principle is the line to be draAAm? It AA'ould 
seem right to consider the question of fcAvness rela- 
tively to the task to be performed, i e. to consider 
Avhether they are capable of adimmstenng a State oi 
are sufficiently numerous to constitute a State of them- 
selves There is a certain difficulty hoAvever Avhich 
may be raised in regard to all the claimants to the 
honours of State. The plea of those Arho claim rule m 
virtue of their Avealth and similarly that of those aa'Iio 
claim it on the score of birth Avould appear to be quite 
devoid of justice , for it is evident that, if Ave go furthei 
and suppose an individual Avealthier than aU tiie rest 
of the citizens togethei, the same pnuciple of justice 
Avail ^entitle this individual to be rider of all the rest, 
and similarly Avail entitle an mdividual of preeminent 
nobihty to be ruler of all Av^hose claim depends upon 

^ Omitting brfKov on 
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j>cn>oiul frwlnni 'Tlic ramc be llic ca «5 in 
nn-lomcicM willi Tlrtnc If llicro !*< nn imllvidufiJ 
moralljr fupcrbjr to nil Iho mcml>cr« of (lie potcniinj: 
cLv^ irbo nre n^ninietl to bo virtnoii" the pamo pnn 
dplo of juFticc, frhieh ruttttfjt thrm to fforem, cnUUcr< 
tblpinditidnaHobcfniprctne. Ornpnln iriboraa.«w 
nre entitled lo bo puj^retne on being Plronpcr than the 
Few, then in anv caw where nn indiridunl or PCTcial 
peivonjs nlthongh not po many tlio inaM of the 
pqmlalion, nre ptrougcr timn tlic Tv«t, it U they rather 
limn the ma*«efl who would \n entitled to mipremacv 
Ml thew considcmtlonfl poem to jjnjto tlmt none of 
the principles npon which errtatn r/<uv^ q/* j>foplr 
claim to 1)0 rulcrp themwlTW and lo liaro nil ollien* 
in pultlcclion umlcr tlictn H right hor oren ngalnst 
thow wlio claim iuprcmacy In the goreming claw on 
tho score of rirtuc and fllmflariy agaln*l lho*o who 
claim it on tho score of wcaltli tho mas-cs would bo 
nblc to mlroncc a just pica, a* there is no reason why 
on certain occasions tho masse* not Indecil indlTidually 
but collcctiTcly, siioulil not bo better and wealthier 
than llio Few 

Acconlingl) it is iKrwiblo in this way to meet tlio 
dinicult qucfilion or problem sometimes suggested 
Some»pcoplo find It dllHcult to determine whether tho 
legislator, if ho dcwircfl (o enact tlio most ahsolntcly 
right laws, slionld Iiavo regartl in hU Icgisbtlon to 
tho interest of tho belter chwscfl or of tho nc\]ority In 
eases where tho comUtlonH nre such ns wo Imro do- 
Bcribcd, i c. tchert the majortty art collcetirtly rtcher 


llcuUng Txu^i ^ rovntr 
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or nwie 'vutuous than the Few But rightness in 
regal d to laivs must be conceived ns implying equality 
and, so conceived, it has refeieiice to the interest of 
the State as a whole, oi m other "words to the common 
interest of the citizens. But while a citizen in general 
is one who is capable of being a ruler and a subject, 
yet m each seveial pohty he is different, and i da- 
tively to the best polity he is one who has the ability 
and puipose so to live both as subject and ruler as 
will conduce to the life "which is accoi ding to "nrtue 
If however there is an individual or more persons than 
one, although not enough to constitute the full com- 
plement of a State, so preeminent in their excess of 
vii tue that neither the virtue of all the other citizens 
noi then pohtical capacity is comparable to theirs, if 
they are seveml, or, if it is an individual, to his alone, 
such persons are not to be regarded any more as 
part of a State. It wiU be a ivrong to them to tieat 
them as worthy of mere equality vhen they are so 
vastly supenor in "viitue and political capacity, for any 
person so exceptional may well be compared to a 
Legislation deity upon the eaith And from this it cleailv fol- 
^uais^ lows that legislation can be applicable to none but 
those who aie equals m lace and capacity, while foi 
persons so exceptional there is no law, as they ,aie a 
law m themselves Foi auy attempt to legislate for 
them Avould be iidiculous , they would probably make 
the same reply as did the hons in Antisthenes’s story 
to the declamation of the hares when they demanded 
Ostraoism umversal equahty It is for the same reason that 
abusa democratical States make use of Ostracism As 
it 18 these States which aie supposed to aspiiQ to 
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equality abore all things, the conimott practice was to 
oetracuo and bo rcraoro from tho Slate for definite 
penod* qD ■whoso ■wealth or clicnUIe or otlicr political 
strength of any kind garo them an air of superior 
power Such too according to tho fable was tho 
reason why tho Argonauts left Heracles in tho lurch, 
as tho ship Argo would not convoy him with his com 
radcs because ho was so much morO powerful than 
tho refit of tho crow Ilcnco it is not right to regard 
the censures pronounced upon Tyranny and upon tho 
advice ‘of Perlandor to Throsvbulus as criticisms 
which arc true without qnabflcnUon. Penandor — so 
the story runa — did net address a syllable to tlve 
herald who had been sent to ask hla odrico, but 
simply cut off tho beads of tho oxortopplng cars 
until bo had levelled tho corn field upon this the 
herald iritiioat comprohondlag tho meaning of bis 
action reported tho inddont, and Tbrasybulus under 
stood that be iras to put the overtopping dtixons out of 
the way Nor is this tho interest or the practice ox 
cIosiTely of tyrants it Is much the samo also in OU 
garchles and DemocradeB, ns Ostracism has In a 
certain boqbo tho same effect as cutting down or 
banishing the atireus who overtop tho rest. Tho 
same is done In tho caso of States or non Greek peoples 
by thfi supenor Powers as In tho caso of 'Samoe, 

1 Tbe itctry told bj Herodotm t oh. 81 Arlitotie bu 
trarkn^r iotcrohisged tbe puU. It U weQ known that the 
nine itory roappew bi liry (L M) ud Ortd {Fast. IL 70u eqq.), 
where tbe Kme 0«hQ sod tbe dranaUs ptrtonas Sertoa 
Ttrqninhis utd hla fatbes. 

* Bee Thoojd. L IIS ^ UL 10 1 It fil 
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Chios and In the Athenian^, n ho had no *<001101 

got the cinjinc ^cfiircl} in their onn lian<l-< th.in 
in defiance of then treah oblmation^ tln\ erii‘'lied 
tliese islands, or b\ the Persian Kinir nhen auMin 
and again lie cut down the Modes, Pdnlonians 
and other peoples who chert-'hed u proud "pint as 
liaMiig at one tune been in po-se-^sion of iniptnal 
power. The pi oblcni 1" a genend one which lonthc" 
all politics, the nonnal jiolities not excepted, for, if in 
the pcr\ei ted jiolities icgard is jiaid in "O acting to 
paiticnlar intcicsts, still the conditions aie the "nnie 
111 those A\hich fitinh the coinnion inteie-t of .ill We 
see the same law in any other ait 01 scietue Xo 
painter eg would allow in an animal a foot, however 
beautiful it might be, that w.is out of all proportion to 
its bod}, nor a shipbuilder a stem or ain other part 
of the vessel thni 7ms ^imihahj di'^ptopm tumntc to 
the irJioIc. Nor again would a choir-inastcr gi\ c a place 
in his chorus to a mcinbei who had .1 louder and finei 
voice than all the icst JIcnee the fact that the < tnnif nt 
citizens aic jiiit out of the iraij niidcr a inouaiclnj is 
not in itself a icason wh} inonarchs should not be in 
complete hai moil} with their States if, while the} so 
act, their own lulc is ad^antagcous to their States If 
ive look then to cases of iccognizcd supciioiit}, there 
IS a sort of political justice 111 the thcor} of Osf l•aelsm 
Xo doubt it 18 better that the legislator should so 
Older the 8 }stem of the polit} m the first instance 
that it docs not 1 equire a remedial measure of this 
kind, but Hhe next best coui'se is to ti}, if need be, 

1 The proper nio'imng of tlio pro\orbml pliraso htxrrtpas ttXovc 
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the effect of some Buch corrective aa I have deecnbed. 

But this remtdtal uatf of Otlnutsm WBi not the general 
role In Statea. Instead of regarding the interest of 
their oira polity, men employed Ostracism as a means 
of gaining por^ ends. 

That In the perverted forms of polity the praeUce 
qf removing eminent persons is advantageous to a 
special class and is just aeoordtng to the prwe^le qf 
these polxtits is now endeot, although perhaps it is 
equally evident that it is not just absolutely But in 
the best pohty ft fs foil of dlflhmlty not as regards "isSMju 
snpenorlty in any ordinary Good such as strength,’**^ 
wealth or a numerous clxentile^ but as to the right 
course of action in a case where we find an individual 
of preeminent Virtue. It will surely not be said that 
such an individual should be bemished or removed. 

Ut would be equally absurd on the other hand to olalm 
to rule him by an (dternataon of office for we might 
OB well presume to rule Zeus. It remains then, as 
indeed seems natural, that all should render wiUiug 
obedience to such an one, and that he and bis like 
should thus be perpetual kmgs within their btatee 

It seems proper after the remarks we have made okap nv 
to pass to the consideration of Kingahlp, as Kingship ***’**“^ 
is in our view one of the normal forms of polity We 
have to consider whether for a State or a country 

U made dear bj two Unea wblcb Btobaeoi quotes from Me- 
natider 

A bnrtpof rXflM Xry^fioof 

dnrrv^ Ttf odp(ov cainwt wX tr 

^ Koadios dXXA ftijr wS* opx***’ T* roiovTVK (njHrX)f<nar 

5 ^ I jrn} Ai^ fupl^o^t Tua 
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which IS to enjoy an excellent administration, kingly 
government or some other pohty is expedient, or 
kingly government is expedient in some cases and not 
in othera 

Vanous But wo must first determine whethei Kingship is 

Kingship ^ of one kind only or embraces several difieient forms 
Thus much at least it is easy enough to ascei tain, that 
Kingship includes seveial kinds, and that the type of 
^ The rule IS not identical in all cases Thus the Kingship 
monian which exists m the Lacedaemomau pohty is considei ed 
to deserve the name better than any other of the consti- 
tutional forms of Kingship , but the kings at Lacedae- 
mon are not supieme in all matters, they are merely 
nuhtary commandeis in expeditions beyond the fron- 
tiers and enjoy also as their pieiogative the supenn- 
tendence of religious observances This form of King- 
ship may be described as nothing more than an abso- 
lute and perpetual generalship , *for it does not con- 
vey the power of life and death except in certain cases, 
as m the heroic times by martial law during military 
expeditious Such is the evidence of Homer For 
although Agamemnon patiently endured reproaches 
in the assembhes, when the aimy was m the field his 
authoiity extended to hfe and death 'Thus his words 
are 

“ Whomso I find ® 

Afar from battle, he shall not a\ail 
So to escape the vultures and the dogs 
Mine 18 the arbitrament of death” 

^ Readmg ep n yhios 

^ Readmg Kretvai fiev yap ou Kvptos el pij ep tipi ^ao•lXe/a. 

® Readmg X(yei yap The quotation is from Ihad u 391 — 3 , 
but the words Trap yap epol 0avaTos do not occuT in the ex^stmg 
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Thia then la ono apedea of Kingship, tu. a llfo- 
generalshlp and it may bo either hereditary or oleo- 
tlre. Besides It there is another spedea of Monarchy bc®- 
which inohidea anch forma of Kingship aa exist 
among certain Don-43reek peoples. The power in 
herent in all these forma ‘doaely reeemblea that of a 
Tyranny, hnt at the same time they are constitational 
and hereditary For as non-Qreeta are naturally 
more slarlah m character than Qreeka and Asiatics 
than Europeans, they aobmit without a murmur 
to their despotic gorernment While then these 
forms of Kingship are tyrannical owing to the 
Hlayiahnesa of the anhiects, they are secure as being 
hereditary and constltnUonah And for the same 
reason, ls. httxmse ihqf ore hcredUary and con»iiUi 
Uonaly the body-guard of the»6 Jnngt is a kingly 
ai>d not a tyranmcal one. The diffamct » that, 
while kinga are guarded by the citkena in arms, 
tyrants are guarded by a mercenary force for the 
former rule constitutionally and oxer wilhng suhjecta, 
but the latter oxer unwfllmg subjects and conse- 
quently the body-guard In the one case is derixed 
from the cituena and in the other Is maintained as 
a means of oppressing them. We haxe now oon 
Bidered, two forms of Monarchy There is a third cc 
which existed in anaent Greece^ that of the Aesym 
notes as they ore colled. This may be broadly 
designated aa an electixe Tyranny difEerlng from the 

t«xt« of Hoemt It mj be resarked that they an not fbend in 
2i'%eon.BiX.Ta. p. 1116 where ArlatoUe makeiaBeof thetame 
qootatkni and wrooflj pots It toto the memth of Heotoc. 

1 Roadfng rupoiWrai 

W A. 10 
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non-Greek form of Monarcby, not in not being con- 
stitutional but solely in not being hereditary The 
authonty was exercised sometimes for life, sometimes 
for certain defimte periods or until the performance 
of certain definite actions, as when Pittacus was 
elected by the iMitylenaeans to oppose the exiles 
headed by Antimemdes and the poet Alcaeus That 
they elected Pittacus tyiant is shown by Alcaeus in 
one of his drinking-songs, where he upbraids his 
countiymen ^“for that Pittacus the low-born they 
had 01 darned to be tyrant of the craven ill-starred 
city, loud laudmg, throngmg round him.” Tliese two 
last forms of Kingship "in vii-tue of their despotic 
character are and always were tyrannical , but their 
elective charactei and the volnntary obedience of 
the subjects make them kingly. A fonrth species of 
kmgly Monarchy is formed by the voluntaiy and 
hereditaiy constitutional Kingships which existed 
in the heroic times Then oi igin ivas as folloivs 
The founders of the Monaichy, havmg proved 
themselves benefactors of the people in arts or war 
or by having muted a number of villages in a State 
01 acquired new teintoiy, leceived the voluntary 
submission of their subjects and handed down the 
kmgdom as an inheritance to their successors 
Their authonty was supreme m mihtary command 
and in sacrifices, except such as were reserved to the 
priesthood , they also adjudged legal cases. This 
last they did sometimes undei oath and sometimes 

^ This quotation appears, although -with some variety of read- 
mg, as the 37th Fragment of Alcaeus m Bergk’s Poetae Lynci 
Qt aeci 

^ Reading StA yev to SeoTroriKal elmi TvpavytKal 
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not, ’the onUi conmetlng Jn tbo stretching out of the 
Bcoptrc. The heroic kings of early time* oierch^cd 
an unbroken mlo orer nil aflalrs mthin Ujo Btato 
iUel^ irithln the country and beyond tho frontier 
afterwards partly from tho voluntary resignation of 
tho kings and x»artly from the encroachments of tho 
populace nothing was left to tho kings in most 
States except tho *<londuct of the tmdltiODal sacri 
flees, and, where there existed a Kingship worthy of 
the name, their functions wuro limited to military 
command beyond the borders. 

Such art) the different species of Kingship, four 
in number, n*. flrstly tho Kingship of Ujo heroic 
period when the obedience wns voluntary but tbo 
power of the fcraga strictly deflned, the king being 
general, judge and supreme rollgiouB fliuctiouAry 
secondly the non-Greek, which was an hereditary 
despotic rule of a consUtutlonnl character thirdly 
the Aeeymuetela as it Is called, an electiTo Tyrannv 
and fonrthly tho Laconian, which may be broadly 
deflned as on hereditary generalship for life. Those 
four ore distinguished la thin manner There Is oo awsi* 
however a flflh species of Monarchy whore an indi 
vidual is absolute in all things, as any non Greek 
nation or Greek State is absolnte in its public affairs 
it is the counterpart of Domestio Eoonomv for as 
Domeetlo Economy Is a sort of Kingship of a house- 
hold, 80 this Kiuj^p Is a domeetio govomment of a 
single State or nation or of seTemh 

* Bee by w»y of HhatrutioB notnor Iliad nx -iia ind x. WL 

Vh^tl m. 30fi. 

* Yeadtnf I art\tli^6qv a 
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We may say that theie are practically only tno 
species of Kingship to he considered, nz this and 
the Laconian, as the otheis foi the most part lie 
between these, having less extensive powei than the 
umveisal lOngship but more extensne than the 
Laconian form Hence the question practically limits 
itself to two points (1) Is it adiantagcous or dis- 
advantageous to States to have a peipctual general- 
ship, whether the oflice is confined to a particular 
family or hy mcmhcis of chfheut faimlies in 

succession? (2) Is it advantageous oi not that an 
individual should enjoy absolute and universal 
power ? 

How the question of a peipctual gcneialship 
implies a paiticulai species of laws rather than of 
polity, as the institution may exist in any polity. 
We may theiefoie put it out of siglit in the first 
instance But the lemainmg form of Kingship, viz 
universal Kingshqi, is indeed a distinct species of 
polity, we must therefoie investigate it and run 
over the difficulties it involves 

The first point in the inquiiy is •whether it is more 
advantageous to be subject to the best manner tlie 
best laws It is the opinion of those who believe in 
the advantage of kingly government that the lan- 
guage of the laws is simply geneial and gives no 
dll ections for particulai cases that occur. Hence m 
any art {they aigue) it is absuid foi a person to be 

^ Such must be the meaning of Kara nipos, if the w ords are 
retamed Thej then amount to much the same as Kaff atpeo-iv, 
tho proposed emendation Avhich hnngs this passage into verbal 
agreement with p 84, 1 30 ^ 
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controlled in his anthorily by wntten formulno even 
in Egypt a doctor la allowed to alter the pretcribed 
eourm of treatment 'after throe daya, although, if ho 
does BO sooner, it la at hla portL For the Bome 
reason then it ifl obyioua that a polity which restB 
upon written formulae or laws is not the beat. At 
the same tune ti mnH he admitted that no ofiBcer of 
State can disponBO witli tlio general prlndplo ichteJi 
18 emhedted tn a Imo and that that which is wholly 
exempt from the emotional element ia superior to 
that in which it is Innate. Xow a law is unemotional, 
whereas emotion is necessarily inherent in any 
human bouL But perhaps it will be urged that in 
compensation for this defect a poreon will be n better 
judge of Individual ciuscs. It Is door then that on 
officer of State should himself possess logislativo 
powers, and that there should bo a code of laws, 
but that their authority should not extend to cases 
where they ore wide of the mark, whereas in all 
others they should be supremo. 

But m cases where it is imposaiblo for the law 
to decide at nil or to decide aright, ought authority 
to reside in an individual of supremo merit or in ■»*»». 
the whole body of dtixens ? For the existing prac 
tice is that the whole body meets to try casee and 
to deliberate or dedde upon matters of State, 
although these dedsionB all refer to fai(Uvidaal coses. 

It is true tiiat, if we take any mdividmd and compare 
VAm the pmcffv e/ swpresae T?iml ynli pre- 
bably be inferior But the State confllstB of numerous 

j > fum TTp rpo^/m scfnu to be Uw better readhif. 
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members and zs therefore sruperior to any indi- 
mdnal, as a picmc-repast is more sumptuous than 
a simple dinner given by a single person It is for 
this reason that the masses are often actually better 
judges than any individual. *Also a large number 
is less hable to be corrupted. The masses are like 
a larger quantity of water , they are not so easily 
corruptible as the few If an individual is overcome 
by anger or any other similar passion, it necessarily 
follows that his judgment is corrupt , but in the 
other case it is hardly possible that a whole people 
should simultaneously lose their temper and their 
judgment. When we speak of “ the masses,” it must 
be understood that we mean the free citizens, and 
that they never act without the sanction of the law, 
except m cases where it is necessanly inadequate 
Admitting however that this condition cannot 
easily be reahzed in a large number of persons, yet 
if we suppose the existence of several persons who 
are both good men and good citizens, we may inqmre 
whether an individual in a position of rule or the 
several persons, all of whom are supposed to be good, 
■\viU be the less liable to corruption Surely the 
answer is plain — The several persons But zt will 
he wtged that the larger number wiU ®8pht into 
parties, which is impossible in the case of ah mdi- 
vidual This objection however may perhaps be met 
by the reply that these persons are ex hypothesi 
virtuous m soul as much as the individual supposed 


^ Reading en naWov ddia(f)6opov to woXii, KaSdirep vdcop to 
TiXelor, ovTco koX Kr\, 

® Reading (rTaa-ia< 70 V(riv 
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and wU therffort be fret from jHirty rpirtt If then 
tlio role of n certain nnmbcr of person*, oil of whom 
oro good men, is to bo cat1c<l Vrlstocmcy and tho 
mlo of on indivldnnl Kingship, it would follow tliat 
Anstocracy la In Stotca prcfcmblo to Kingship 
whether the authority of tlio king is or Is not sup- 
ported by a military Ibrco, prorided that it is pcwublo 
to find o nnmbcr of persona equally virtuous. InTUrtMrt. 
fact it seems probable that tho reason whv Ungly KiSiSip. * 
goTcmmcnt was tho rule in cariy times la that it was 
rare to find persons of extremely eminent virtue, 
capodaliy os tho States of those times were small 
And further, lingly power was tlicn conrcrretl upon 
indlvidoals os tho reword of somcca rcndorttl to tho 
State. But it is tlio function of good men to render 
such Bomccs, and if tht^ itrre rttcartleil icith hnnhj 
po\etr Iht number of good men mu9t hare been very 
email In process of Umo however Uicro came to bo cv^w 
a number of persons equally virtuous and then tlioy 
no longer submitted to Ihigly rule, but aonght to bimJpI'"* 
establish a sort of eonunnnr or constitutional govern 
ment And aftonrords as men degenerated and 
treated iwUUcs os u source of pecuniary gain tho 
creation of Oligardilcs was a natural result of such 
a condition, ns tlioy had introduced tho worship of 
wealth. From Oll^rchlca tlioy passed in tlio first 
instance to Tyrannies and from TjTnnnlca again to 
Boraocracy For tho Oligarchs, as in their misomblo 
avarice tlioy iKirpctnally narrowed tho range of tlio 
imvilcgod class, so augmented tho strength of tho 
populace that they roso in revolt and founded 
Bemoerndes. And now that States have grown to 
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3tiU larger dimensions it is perliaps no longer easy 
to establish any other form of polity than Democracy. 

Supposing however it is determined that kingly 
government is the best for States, im may ast, AVhat 
is to be the case with the children ? Is the family 
of the kmg to reign as well as himself? But in this 
case, if the sons are no better than they often have 
been, the interests of the State aie prejudiced. ^Is 
it suggested that the king, although he has the 
gower, will not hand on the succession to his 
children ? This we cannot weU believe , it is a hard 
condition requmng superhuman virtue 

There is a difficulty also as to the military power 
of the king Is the king designate to have such a 
force attached to his person as wiU enable him to 
enforce obedience upon unwiUing subjects ? oi, if 
not, how can he administer his office ? Even on the 
supposition that his authority is wholly constitutional 
and that he never acts arbitrarily against the law, 
be must still possess mihtary powei enough to guard 
the laws It is perhaps not difficult to fix the hmit 
m the case of such a constitutioual kmg He must 
have a force at his disposal , but while it is large 
enough to be stronger than any mdividual or knot 
of individuals, it must be weaker than the collective 
body of the citizens It must be such a fdrce as 
the body-guard which the ancients usually assigned, 
whenever they appointed an Aesymnete, as he was 
called, or tyrant of the State, or which someone 

1 It 18 better to omit the mark of mterrogatioii after rotr 
reKvois ov 7rapa8(Bo-« ktX lutroduces a supposed reply to 

the question raised about hereditary Kingship 
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ndri^xl the ‘^mcufonn to pin* Plontfln^ vhen l>c 
for a body of puard^ 

The cvflo of the hlnp who ncU in riU thlnpn nc cw»r xn 
conlinp to hf^ nrititmry plcn'iiro pre^enU l(«lf next i-i rr^** 
rmd daimn con idcmtion. ^o^ the M-cnUc<l con 
rtitntionnl kinp doen not, m wo Kild fiirm n distinct r ui 
ppccic^ of politr, M n perpetual pmcmblup mar ex 
bt in nny polltv in n Dcroocmcy or Ari^tocmey 
and it not uncommon to Inrct^t nn indlridunl witli 
the Fupreme control of the cxccuIitc Tljcro in nn 
oflico of thlf! km«l nt ^ildnmim^ amonp other pliers 
and, 'alth(uipl) with f^omcwlmt le^it rxtcnt<iro nu 
thontr, nt Ojiu« Hut to come to the ca«c of uni 
TuT^l Kinpnhip, tw it U ca1!«l or the form of Klnp 
^hip In whicli tlic king exerd’^ nrbUmry nnthorit) 

OTcr all, it b hv immt con«ldcrctl nlnolntcly nn 
natural tliat an indtridoal nliould bo master of all 
the cillxcn^ where thcFtato In compo«cil of pennon* , 
all of whom are alike U b nrpued tlmt, where/ 
pcrwnji are naturally alike there mu.-'t uatumlly bol 
the ftamo Justice and tl>c name dwrl for nil and' 
upon tills principle, ns it in hurtful to the phyrlcal^ 
health that pervonn wlin ore nncrjnnl should linroi 
equal fowl or clotldnp tho same Is true of public* 
honours. *SIranariT it in hurtful that cqnals should; 
hare uftcqunl shares. Accortllnplr irherr thr 
arc nlilr it is just tlmt they should Imre ns large n 
share of subjection ns of rule. It follows that the 
allomatlon of nt!e ninl suh^rction is likewise IpsL 
But this nltematlon at once implies law for such 

> UrtiUng Mnt n ’XJrrH 

• OmilUsg TMnw 
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a system is itself a law. The rule of law then 'is 
concluded) is piefeiable to the rule of an indmdiial 
citizen Accoiding to the same theory, even on the 
supposition that it is advisable to have certain de- 
finite officeis of State, they aic to be constituted 
meiely guardians and ministers of the Ians It is 
admitted that there must be cei tain oflicei’S of State , 
but that the officer should be a single individual is 
declared to be unjust, as all the citizens are alike 
^^Against the supicmacy of law honcvei it may be 
^urged that an ‘iiubvidiial nould be able to decide 
I all such cases as apparently cannot be detei mined 
’^hj the law The answer is that the Ian ex])ie'?sly 
[educates the officers of State and then sets them to 
Mecide and administer all matteis beyond its jiioMnce 
Accoiding to then most just judgment And not only 
^80, but the law emponers them to intioduce amend- 
ments wherever expenence suggests an improvement 
of the existing ordinances To invest the law then 
mth authority is, it seems, to invest God and in- 
^telligence only , to invest a man is to introduce a 
^east, as desire is something bestial and “even the 
;;best of men in authority aie liable to be comiptcd 
■^by anger We may conclude then that the law is 
intelligence without passion and ts theicfoie picfci- 
able to any individual Theie is a fallac;^ in the 
illustration drawn from the arts, that it is a mistake 
to let oneself be doctoied according to formulae, and 
we had better consult scientific physicians For 

1 Reading o 8’ avdpaTros in place of ovS" avQpaTTos 

^ Reading koI o Bvpos ap^ovras Ka\ Toils apioTovs av8pas 8ia- 
(f)6eipe 
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phyridauB are never led pcnjonal fhendflhip to 
offend againat reason on the contrary it is only 
■when they have restored their jiationte to health that 
they get their fee whereas officers of State have a 
habit of actmg in many matters out of spite or 
favountism. The truth is that when the patient sus- 
pects his physician of taking bribes from his personal 
enemies to poison him, he would then prefer to be 
treated ticcording to written formulae. Nay, physicinns 
in their illncs&es call in other phymclana, and gym 
nastic trainers in their own eiendsee other trainers, as 
being unable to form true judgments in such cases, 
because the judgment la one concerning themselves, 
and they are pr^udiced m passing it. It it evident 
therefore that to seek justice is to seek something 
free from bias, or tn oihsr toords to have re c o ur se 
to lato, as there is no bias in law It ts to be 
remembered too that there ore laws — the laws of 
custom — more Important and affectang suiyecte of 
higher importance than those expressed m written' 
formulae, so that, even 'if a personal ruler is more 
to bo trusted than the laws of wntten formulae, 
he IS not more trustworthy than the la-ws of custom. -» 
H may be said that an individual cannot 
well attend to a large Dumber of sutjects. It wiH 
be neccetory therefore to have seroral officers ap- 
pointed by him and, if so, what difference does it 
make whether this system exists in the first instance 
or the officers are apporated, os we suppose by the 
individual? Further as we remarked before, if a 


Reading iSct I rwtr m A ypAftfuera *.rX 
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virtuous mail as being better than Ins fcllous has a 
claim to rule, then tvo good men are bcttei than one, 
■witness the ^ Homcnc sajing 

“if two together go, 

One thinks before the other,” 

and “Agamemnon’s pi aj or, 

“ Would I had ten such touncillors .is ^ cstor ’’ 

But there are even at the present time some matters 
which it IS uathm the competence of the ofTiccrs of 
the State, e.g of a jury, to decide, matteis 'll Inch 
cannot be detennined by the lav , foi in cases uhicli 
it can determine no one denies that the rule and 
decision of the lau would be best And in fact, 
whereas there are some things 'sihicli can and others 
which cannot be embraced by tlie Ians, it is the 
latter which give rise to debate and examination 
as to whether the rule of the best law or of the 
best man is preferable. For it is a thing impossible 
to legislate upon the ordinary matters of delibera- 
tion. Accordingly the opponents of Imqly govern- 
ment do not dispnte the necessity of having a person 
to decide such cases , they merely contend that 
theie should be a number of peisons instead of 
only one For granted that each several officer, if 
he has been educated by the law, deeides "i^ell, yet 
it would perhaps seem strange if a man were “bet- 
ter quahfied to decide "with oidy two eyes and eai-s 
and to act ■with only two feet or hands than a num- 
ber of jieople with many, especially as it is a fact 

1 Iliad X 224 2 Jhad q 370 

2 Reading et jScXnoi' exot 
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that monarchs multiply their oyca, ears, hands and 
feet by aasoaatmg the friends of thoir office and 
peTBons -with themselves m their power These mxiBt 
befnends qf the nionareJij os otherwise they will not 
act according to his puriiose. But if they are the 
friends of his person and his office, a man’s friend is 
lufl equal and peer Hence the rccognitiou of their 
right to rule is a recognition of the eqnal nght of all 
peers and equals. 

Such are practically the objections urged by the 
opponents of fcingly government. 

It 18 possible however that the corniitions snp- o*jLr 
posed exist in some coses and not in others. ’For 
there la in Nature a prlnaple of slaveHoiastery, another 
of Kingship, and another of constitntional govern 
meat, and all alike are just and expedient Bat 
there exists no natural pnnaple of I^ranny or of 
any other of the perverted forms of polity, as oD 
these are in their origin contrary to Nature. It is 
plam however from the observations we have made 
that among peers and equals it is nelthor expedient 
nor just that on individual should be supreme over 
all, whether in a society where there are no laws and 
he is virtually a law in himself or where there are 
laws, and whether as a good man over good snljects, 
or as one who is not good over subjects who are not 
good, or even in the case where be la a person of 
snperlor virtue, except In one particular instance. 

"What this instance is we have now to state, although 
it baa m a certain way been already described, p i«i 


^ Rff liing Itm y6p rt ( dfirmuiuiiW cal IXXo jSoaiXicic c. A. 
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Thecha- First howcvei we must determine the cliaractei of 
peopie°suit- people smtcd to a Kingship, an Aristocracy, or a 
constitutional government, a Polity The popu- 
orPoi^ lace which is suited to Kingship is such as is 
natumlly qualified to submit to a family whose 
superioiity m vii-tue entitles them to political com- 
mand , an anstocratical populace is 'one that is 
capable of yielding the obedience of free men to 
those whose viitue fits them for command as pohtical 
rulers , a constitutional populace one that is capable 
"of nile and subjection m conformity to a law which 
distnbutes the offices of State to the rich according 
justifica- to a principle of deseit And thus wherever there is, 
BoiutoKing. as it happens, a whole family oi an individual so 
supeiioi m virtue to all the lest that the viitue of 
this individual or family exceeds that of all others 
m the State, m that case it is but just that this 
family should enjoy a regal oi supieme position and 
that this individual should be king For to lepeat 
p 1S9 our foimer observation, this is not only m accordance 
with the piinciple of justice usually alleged by the 
founders of pohties whether ®Ai’isfcocracies, Ohgar- 
chies, or Democracies, in aU of which the claim to 
lule is dependent on superiority, although the supe- 
riority IS not the same, but it accords also ivith the 
p 113 theory we laid down before For assuredly il is not 

^ Omitting 7rXij6os o ^((pvKe <f)epeiv, and agam below eV <p irecpVKe 
Ka\ €P eyyivea-daL TrXfjdos TroXf/iiKov 

^ Reading ap^eiu nal ap^ea-Oau 

^ Reading ot Tt tus apioTOKparias Ka\ ol tcis oXiyap^ias /cal TroXtJ' 
oi Tos SijpoKpaTias (jjxarrrj yap KaO vTTfpo^v d^iov(Tiv dXX' \nTepo)(^v 
ov TTiv avTTjv) aXXa /cara to irporepov Xf^Bev 
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proper to put to death or outlaw or eTcn oatradie 
thifl preeninent indiyidual, or to require him to 
beoome a subject m bis tom- For it is not natural 
that a part should be superior to the whole, and an 
mdiridual who enjoys such an immenae advantage 
over the rest stands to the other citUens in the 
relation of the whole to a jiart The only alternative 
IS that they shonld yield Mm obedience, and tlmt be 
should be supreme not ou the principle of alternation 
but absolutely 

We may now be said to hare determined what 
are the different species included under Kingship, 
whether it is or is not advantageous to States, and, 
if so, to what States and m what way advantageous. 

But ofl the normal forma of pohty are m onr 
judgment three, and of these the best of course is p.ut 
that wMch is administered by the best persons, or 
in other words that m which it is the case that 
there Is either on indindonl or a whole ftunfly or a 
numerous body of preeminent virtue, and one jiarty 
is qualified *bo to obey and the other so to role as 
IS conducive to the moat desiroble life, ond os it was 
further shown at the outset of our treatise that the p. lu. 
virtue of a man aud of a citizen of the best State 
is necessarily the some, it is evident that the same 
principle and the same means which serve to pro- 
duce R good man would serve also to constitute a 
State governed by on aristocracy or a king And 
firom this it follows that the education and the 

It U Dot Tteceoarj to lii»ert, ts 8p«s^ ud Bekker do the 
words col Sp)^ u> 
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customs which form a virtuous man mil be prac- 
tically the same as those which fonn a statesman 
or king 

Having now determined these points, we must 
next endeavoui to descnbe the natural oiigin and 
constitution of the best polity 
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‘Ik any attempt at an adequate bivestigataon of the okai l 
beet polity it Is necessaiy to begin by detennlning the 
natore of the most desirable life. If we do not know 
this, we cannot know the best polity as it Is natural 
that perBons who lire tmder the best polity possible 
to them in their oLrcanistanoee ahoold, tmleea for 
some unforeseen (drcumstance, et\joy the beet con- 
dition of life. And hence it most flist be settled what 
is the nature of that life which is^we may say, uuirer^ 

Bally the most desirable, and eecondly whether this life 
is the Bome for the Oommonwealth and the Indlndnal 
or different 

Assuming then that the beet life is the sn^jeot of 
Buffldent discussion In many of out non scientido dls- ^ 
coureoB, we hare now merely to arail oniBelres of the 

^ Tbf\ hnpcirfeot ientenoe kfiya] /iAXcrro xipX 

Tpotr^cDwor cx/'f’v which occam hi the vn the 
ecd of Book m. li erldcoUf obIj tsother form of the opening 
words of Book it In B«kker*i text, Il«pl roXmtu 
fJXXam ypofgatr ifai w p o^aivtrar I sgree 

with Oongrere it b probably tho troe mdlng and ihonld be 
placed at the beginning of Book it It waa repeated with some 
■U^ aiteratioTit by a copyist, when the original order of the 
books ^ been distorbed 
W A* 
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results there obtained. For undoubtedly, if wc take 
one division of Goods, it mil not be denied that, as 
there are three classes, viz. external Goods, Goods of 
the body and Goods of the soul, the Iiappy man must 
possess all three Nobody would predicate happiness 
of a man who had not a particle of valour, temperance, 
justice or prudence, wdio vas temfied by the midges 
flying past him, who if he felt any desno of meat or 
dnnk abstained from no wickedness hov ever extreme, 
who for a farthing would rmn his dearest friends, 
and who, to complete the picture, was intellectually 
as foolish and full of error as a child or a lunatic. 
^Yet while all would admit this in theory, there is a 
difierence of opimon as to the degree of these Gk}ods 
'necessary to perfect Impimmss and as to their rela- 
tive supenonty Thus people think it is enough to 
possess a degree however small of virtue , but of 
wealth, money, power, reputation and the hke they 
seek an ever larger and larger share. We will tell 
them however that upon this point it is easy to satisfy 
themselves of the truth by the actual facts of hfe, if 
they observe that it is not the virtues which are 
gamed and guarded by external Goods but these 
external Goods by virtues, and that happiness of hfe, 
whether men find it m enjoyment or virtue or both, 
is rather the prerogative of those whose character 
and intellect are cultivated to a high degree, although 
they are moderate m the acquisition of external Goods, 
than of those who, while they possess a larger share 
than use reqmres of external Goods, are deficient m 
the Goods of character and mtelligence At the same 

^ Omitting cSoTTep 
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time it is equally easy to perecipo this truths if ire 
take a thoorobcal view ‘External Goods liLo Instru 
ments hare a brait, vir. thoir utility, and it follows 
that the excess of them is either hurtful or in no way 
bcnefidnl to thoir possessor , whereas, ‘if we take any 
Good of the soul, the greater the amount of it, tho 
greater is its utility, If utflity no less than noblo- 
ncas IS to bo attnbuted to Goods of tho soul as well 
as of the body Again, It Is evident as a nnlvorsal 
rule thfit, if wo compare two things together, wo shall 
lay it down that tho beat condition of tho one 
is superior to the beat condibon of the other ’in a 
degree corresponding to tho dlfferenco between tho 
things of which these are thomsclTca condJtionB, and 
consequently, as tho bouI is both absolntoly and rola> 
tively to us a thing morn honoumblo than cither 
property or tho body, it foQows that tho best con 
dibon of tlie soul is proportionately superior to the 
best condition of dther of tbesa Further it is for the 
sake of the soul that tho body and proper^ are natu 
rally desirable and should bo desired by all lensiblo 
persons, not tho soul for the sake of these. We may 
regard it then as admitted tliat the degree of bappi- 
nees which falls to the lot of any fndiTidu^ correaponds 
to his degree of Tirtuo, prudence and virtuous or 
pTudeu\ action and heroin wo may appeal to tho 

1 Rakdiitg t4 /tiv yip Jirrit wfpor JffTfp ipyorip t» (wipas 
di ri yprynpitr /ffTw) iltX. 
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Witness of God who, ivliile He is happy aiu] perfectly 
blessed, is so owing not to any external Good but to 
Himself alone and His own intnnsic qualities Tliis 
is in fact the reason why good fortune is necessanly 
distinct from happiness , for Goods external to the 
soul are the gifts of chance or fortune, vliereas 
nobody is just or temperate from fortune or in virtue 
of his fortune. 

Our next point, although it does not reqmre any 
fresh arguments, is that the same is tnie of the State, 
and that the best State is one which is liappy and 
doing w'ell ‘But it is impossible to do well "without 
doing what is well, nor can any work either of an 
individual or of a State be w'ell done, if it is disso- 
ciated from viitue and prudence But the valour, 
justice, piudence and temperance of a State are in 
effect and form identical with those, by participation 
in which an individual is descnbed as brave, just, 
prudent or temperate. 

We must be content however -with these remarks 
by way of prelude to our argument , it is equally im- 
possible to avoid touching upon the subject and to 
pursue all the arguments proper to it, as it would re- 
qmre a separate discussion For the present it may 
be taken as established that the best hfe, whether for 
each mdividual separately or for States coUfectively, 
18 one which possesses virtue furmshed with external 
advantages to such a degree as to be capable of 

1 The play or argument which turns upon the double meaning 
of (caXcDff TTparreiv, “to act well” and “to fare well,” is not easy to 
reproduce exactly m English. 

^ Reading rolr pfj ra koXo •trparrova'iv 
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octiouB according to virtua Tlio olycctions to this 
doctnno wo must neglect in Uio present inquiry and 
submit to a full oxaminntion borcoflor, if tbero ore 
any persons not couvincod by our remarks. 

We buTO still to discuss tlio question whether the ckat il 
happiness of any indindual and of the State is to bo 
considered as Identical or diffaTcnt Nor is this point 
an obscure one, it would bo uniTcraally admitted that 
the happiness is the same. For tho«o who bollote 
that a good life in the coso of on indindual depends 
upon wealth agree in considering that the State also ns 
a whole is happy if It is wealthy those who hold a life 
of tyranny in most honour /or xndivtdnaU will all 
Bay that the State which has the largest number of 
Bul^ects 18 the liappiost, and ono who rccognlxes in 
Tirtue tho aourco of an IndiTiduals happiness wUl 
assert that the more rirtuous State also is the 
happier 

Howotct, there are theso two points requiring 
consideration, (1) which is the more desirable life, bis 
who lircs as a member of tho body politic and takes 
part in oflolrs of State, or his who lircs the life of 
an oben holding aloof from the political assodotion ? 

(2) what polity or what kind of political organisation 
is to be^r^^orded os best^ whether participation in the 
affidra of State Is desirable foroll, or for all witli some 
few exceptions, Le. for tho largo majority f But as it 
is tho second question rather than whnt is desirable 
for individnala, which is tho ol^ect of political re- 
flexion and sjieculaUon, and as it is a political 
inquiry which we have now undertaken, tho question 
aa to^the Ife cf tndimduaU is of minor importance, 
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whereas the second is the object of our present 
inquiry. 

It IS plain then that the best polity is necessarily 
the system under ■which anybody can do best and live 
happily But even on the side of those 'svho admit 
that the viituous life is most to be desired, the ques- 
tion IS raised whether it is a political and practical life 
which is desirable, or rather one of isolation from all 
external afiairs, i.e. a speculative life, which is regarded 
by some as the only life -worthy of a philosopher. 
.These are practically the two lives which are chosen, 
^ expenence sho-svs, by the persons most ambitious 
in the pursuit of virtue, wiiether in former daj s or at 
the present time, nz the political life and the philo- 
sophical. Nor IS it of shght importance on which 
side the truth hes, as the life of 'any sensible indi- 
^dual or pohty as a whole will necessaiily be ordered 
in reference to the better goal Now it is held by 
certain thinkers that the rule over others, if despotic 
in its character, imphes ^ injustice in the most extreme 
degree, while, if constitutional, although it does not 
involve injustice, it presents an obstacle to the pei- 
sonal felicity of the lader Tliere are others who enter- 
tain what we may call the diametiically opposite view 
that the practical or political life is alone wortliy of a 
man on the ground that, whatever virtue we take, vir- 
tuous actions are far less possible to private persons 
than to persons who lead a pubhc or pohtical life. 

while some contend that a State 

Reading rov ye ev (jjpovovyra, ^ Omitting rtvos 

3 There is apparently a lacuna after TvoXiTevofievots, and it has 
been necessary to insert some words in the translation in oi^der to 
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shottld lead a life qf xaolatumy others liold that the 
deapotio or tyramucal ^po of polity ia the only ono 
■which I« happy *In Cict thero ore some countric* 
in irbich the sole object of the laws and polity oliko 
ia forei^ dondnion. It is thus that, whilo the great 
minority of institutionfl in most natioua have been 
estabhahed in -what may be called a hapbaxard man 
ner, yet if there ia anywhere a singlo object ■which 
the laws keep in Tiew, it is conquest which is the aim 
and end of idh At Lacedaemon, for example, and in 
Crete, it fa to war and war alone that the whole 
system of edneotion and of the laws generally is 
directed. And not only so but In all non^rcek 
nahona which ore capable of an nggreesire policy, e.g. 
the Scythians, Persians, Thracians, Celts, it is m^tary 
power only which Is admired. Thus in somo cotm 
tnea there are actually partJonhir laws encouraging 
the puismt of this virtue, as at Carthage, where it fa 
said that people are allowed to wear by way of oma 
ment as many rings as the number of campaigns Id 
whidi they have served- There was formerly too 
a law m Macedonia that anyone ■who bad never slain 
an enemy should wear tho halter about hfa neck 
Among the Scythians again there ■was a certain feast 
at whlph, OB the goblet passed round, nobody might 

•Imw the Tiitaml progra u of Ute ugoioeBt. Tho ptnUeUm 
betnom the Urei of tho indlrtdul nd of the State wQl be pro- 
mred. If weiuppljaseotcooe InwUoh the ugmnent for Uolatbc 
the State (rom external Inftneaooa ia etated. Upon this the 
words ot itiv ovrm vrtA^i^tipopcro’ fedlow catorallj 

^ Keadhig iAcu S' ovrvr nl rwr vifimw ul n^t nXmloi 

8po, ’ 
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drink it wlio had never slain an enem} . Among the 
Ibenans "who are a militaiy people it is the custom 
to set aiound the tomb of a deceased narrior a 
number of obelisks corresponding to the number of 
enemies he has killed. And thei e arc man} different 
ordinances of the kind in different countries, some 
established by law and otheis by custom. Yet, if 
we are wilhng to examine the matter closely, it may 
well appear to be a staitling paradox that it should 
be the function of a Statesman to succeed in devising 
the means of rule and master}^ over neighbouring 
peoples whether ivith oi against then oivn -will lion 
can such action be worthy of a statesman or legislator 
when it has not even the sanction of law ? Tlie rule 
which is indisciiminately just oi unjust is iinlanful, 
and the mere exercise of supenor powei may as well 
be unjust as just. Nor do we observe any such com- 
pulsion in the other sciences It is not the function 
of a physician or a pilot to compel, if he cannot 
persuade, his patients or Ins crew. And yet it seems 
that most states look upon despotic government as 
constitutional and feel no scruple at adopting towards 
others a line of action which any one of them de- 
mes to be just or beneficial in its ovn case For in 
their own case they demand that the rule sliQpld be 
just, whereas in their treatment of othei’s they ulioUy 
disregard justice But it would be strange, if there 
were not a natural distinction between those Vho aie 
proper subjects of despotic rule and those who are 
not , and hence, if we assume tlie existence of this 

^ Reading beoTroaTov twice for htoTvo^ov ^ 
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dfstfoctlcm, it ffl not right to ontloaroor to mio tics 
potically otct all pcreona but onlv over the proper 
BulyectB of dcfipobc power, os neither ia it right to 
hunt human belngi for a banquet or Bacrillco but only 
such things oa arc fit to bo hunted for such a pur 
pose, Le. wild animals which arc good for food* And 
ftntber, it must be i>os 8 iblo for a single States Lo. 
obriouflly a State which oqjoys a good polity, to bo 
happy even in a position of isolation, os it is always 
possible that thero should be somewhero or other a 
State in wlilcli the laws ore virtuous, constituted in 
a position of Isolation, and In this case the whole 
system of its polity will not be directed to war or 
conquest of its enemies, ns all such ol^jocts nro to bo 
excluded aa h^poiheat. 

It is evident then that, whfio It u right to regard 
all military proparatiotui as honourable^, they must 
be 80 r^;ardcd not os bobig the supremo end of 
ah things, but as means to that end* But it is the 
business of the virtuous legislator to devise means 
wiicreby a Stote or race of men or any other oasoda 
tion may eiqoy a good life and all the happiness of 
which toey nro capable. There will bo some dif 
ferences however In tho institutions q/ d\ff‘trtnt 
SiaUs ^ and It tails within tho province of the legis- 
lative art m any case where there exist neighbour 
Statefi to consider the course of action to be prao- 
ilffiei VmtrfiB ucwrC&irg to Vutio- tJuKTuitor vt 
the means of performing the duties owing to each* 
However toe object to which tiie best polity ought 
to tend Is a question which will hereafter receive a 
suitaMe investigatiou But as to those who, while 
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they admit that a ^^^tllous life most dcsiiablc, \ct 
differ about its practical rcalr/ation, 'whctlier the} ab- 
solutely reject political offices, as holding that the life 
of a free person is different from politiuil life and is 
of all lives the most desirable, or on the contrarj re- 
gard politicid life as the best on the ground that it is 
impossible for one vho docs nothing to do veil, and 
that ■well-doing is identical ■siith hajipiness — to both 
these classes ivc have to reply that they arc partly 
right and partly ■wrong m their positions. Thus the 
first are nght in holding that tlic life of a free man 
is better than that of a slavemastcr. Tins is tme , 
for there is nothing dignified in merely using a sla^c 
qua slave, as the mere issuing of ordcis about the 
necessanes of life has no clement of nobleness in li 
It 18 a mistake ho^wever to suppose that the rule of a 
slavemastcr is the only tjpc of rule , for there is as 
■wide a difference between the rule of free men and of 
slaves as between those mIio are themselves naturally 
free and those who are naturally slaves But this is a 
point which has been sufficientl}’^ determined m the 
p 11 early part of our treatise On the other hand the 
preference of a life of inactivity to one of action is an 
error , for happiness consists in action, and furthci 
the actions of persons ■w’ho are just and ten^perate 
imply the accomphshment of many things that are 
noble But in the face of these conclusions someone 
■will perhaps suppose that supreme and universal 
power IS the best tlung, as it means the power to 
perform the largest number of the noblest actions 
Upon this hypothesis it is not right that one who has 
a chance of rule should surrender it to his neighbour 
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but rather that he ehould ■wreet it from him , nor 
again that a father should consider hia children or 
children their parent or any one friend another, or 
gire them a thought in comparison with this, inas- 
much os what is best Is moat desimblo, and there is 
nothing 60 good os well-doing. Now it is possible 
that this position is a tmo one on the assumption 
that the authors of acta of robbery and violence will 
possess the thing which Is most dcsimblo in the 
world. But it is probable that they cannot possess it, 
and that this fundamental assumption is nnsound. 
For, if a ptnon acqmrta ruh tn such a tcay, it is 
impossible that his actions should etHI be noUe, un 
less his supenonty to oil others la as great as that of 
a man to a woman, a parent to his children or a 
slavenmater to his i^ves. And from this it follows 
that one who transgresses the ways of virtne can 
never in bis subsequent life perform any virtuous 
action corresjKinding to the transgrcsaiou of which he 
has already been guilty For among persons of si 
milar quaUfientions nobleness and justice consist in 
alternation of rulo, oa this is the condition of equality 
and Eimilanty , whereas Inequality among equals and 
dissimilanty among rimllarB is contrary to Nature, 
and n 9 thing that is contrary to Nature can bo noble. 
And hence on the other hand, if there is some other 
individufll superior In virtae and practical ability to 
Abe besA, VAm Ai As -ntAAe \o fo\it?w unA joaV to 
He ought however to posse® not only virtue but the 
ablUtv to put it in practice. But if this posibon Is 
sound, and happhie® is to be defined os well-doing, 
it isVhe pracbcal life which will bo best alike for any 
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State as a body and foi individuals. At the same 
time it IS not necessary, as is sometimes supposed, 
that the practical hfe should imply relations to others 
or that the only exercises of the intellect vhich are 
practical should be such as are directed to objects 
which result from action , on the contrary those 
speculations and intellectual processes which are com- 
plete in themselves and have no ultenor obj'ect are 
practical m a much higher sense of the word. For 
‘well-domg and therefore some form of doing or action 
is the end of human life, but even in regard to ac- 
tions which have an extemal effect we ascribe ^action 
in the strictest sense to those whose intellectual 
operations constitute them the master-craftsmen 
Nor again is inactivity necessarily the condition of 
such States as hold an isolated position and have 
deliberately adopted a life of isolation. Action itself 
is possible among the members, as there are many 
associations among the different members of a State 
The same remark is equally applicable to any in- 
dividual , as otherwise it would be hard to predicate 
perfection of God or the Universe, seeing that all 
their actions are self-contained and there are none 
which have an effect extemal to themselves 

It IS evident then that the same life mustt needs 
be the best for each individual and for the State 
collectively ® 

^ Here again and tlirougliout the present passage the am- 
biguity of euTrpa^la and ev npoTTeiv, which 18 essential to the argu- 
ment, 18 necessarily lost m an English translation 

® Omitting Ka\ before Trparreiv 

® Omitting Ka\ Tois avdpatnois 
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HaTing made these preliminary remarkB upon the celt it 
sulgect*, ■we have now in entering upon the questions 
which lie before na, to state at the outset tho nature 
of the ossumptioTiB to be made in respect of tho 
State which shall be ideally constnictcd For it Is 
imjiosaiblo that the best polity should bo reallted 
without adequate external means. Hence it is ncccs 
sary to begin by making ranous assumptions of an 
ide^ kind although none of these must exceed tho 
bounds of possibility There must bo e.g an assumed 
number of dtixena and extent of land For as other 
craftsmen such os wearers and shipwrights must have 
at their cominand the right material m a suitable 
condition for their craft — for the bettor* tho material 
is prepared the more beautiful will bo tho product of 
the art-'flo too a politician or legislator must be able to 
command his proper material in a suitable condition 

Among the external means of a State there Is 
first a question os to the right number and natural 
disposition of the inhabitants and similariy as to 
the extent and oharaoter of tho landL Now it la a 
general idea that a State can only be happy, if it 
is great But granted that this idea is a true one 
its adrocatee ^ to perceive the charncterlstio of 
a greet or small State. They estimate tho greatr 

1 Tlie eluBo ul n/A SXXor nfitilpfjrai wp^~ 

Ttpa> U ceceoarOj omitted in Ute oew and correct order of the 
Bodii. Toe enm'inatioo ot the oVber poQtiei ocenn In the 
Boola irhleh now foQow faotead of preceding the preeont, rh. hi 
Books TL viL and Tm. of Bekker^ text for It la hardly probable 
that ArlBtotle refers hi these words t6 Book n. 

* {leading 01/117. 
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ness of a State by the numencal total of its popula- 
tion , whereas it is not so much the population of a 
State, as its power that deserves consideration. For 
as a State like an individual has a certain defimte 
function, the State which is able to perform this 
function best bs the greatest State, just as Hip- 
pocrates would be called greater, not as a man but 
as a physician, than a person who is superior to him 
in bodily stature. And further, even if it is by a 
consideration of numbers that we should estimate 
the grecdiiess of a State, it is not any and every 
multitude which is to be regarded in so doing — ^for 
a host of slaves, resident ahens and foreigners is 
probably an inevitable element in States — but only 
those who constitute a part of a State and are the 
proper members of which it is composed. It is 
supenoniy in the number of these alone which is an 
indication of a great State, while a State which sends 
forth a large number of mechamcs and only a few 
heavy-armed soldiers cannot possibly be great For 
a great State is not the same thing as a populous 
one. Again, if there is anything clearly ‘proved 
by experience, it is the difficulty, nay perhaps the 
impossibihty, of good law m an over-populous State , 
at least, if we look at States which are considered to 
enjoy good pohties, we see none that whoUy dispenses 
vrith restnctions upon the increase of population 
The same fact may be shown by argumentative proof 
Law 18 a species of order, and hence good law neces- 
sarily imphes good order But an overwhelming 
number cannot be reduced to order , for this is a 
^ Omitting olip-eov 
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taik requiring dlvmo power such eb holds thu our 
UnireTBe together’ Hence it follows that the noblest 
State is one in which the pn)po6od definition, vtz^good 
(rrdtTj is combined with magnitude , for number and 
magnitude ore usual conditions of nobleness. But 
there is a fixed measure of magnitude for a State as 
for all other thmgs, animals, Tegotables or instru- 
ments, any of which, If extremely small or oitmva 
gantly large, will not retain its proper efficacy but 
win either bo wholly divested of its natural character 
or will be in bod condltiatt. Thus a veesel, if it Is a 
span long or a quarter of a mile long, will not be a 
vessel at all while, If H reaches a certain size 
<dihough noi so gmaU as a or so largo as a 
quarter of a mi/c, its smallness In the one case and 
its inordinate magnitude in the other will make It 
almost worthless for sailing in SlmUariy a State, 
if its members are extremely few, will not be Indo* 
jiendeut, as a State must be and if they are extremely 
numerous, although it will be Independent as regards 
the neceasaries of life in the sense in which a non 
Greek people is independent, yet it will not be a 
State, as a pohty cannot easily exist in it For who 
is to be general of this overwhelming multitude or 
its public cner, if ho has not the voice of a Stentor t 
We mliy oonolude then that, as a State is in the 
nature of things first realised when the population 
composing it is numerically the lowest which is 
independent and capable of a good life, so one that 

' Tte WordJ tt{ yt taX^ ip al pryi&t ytpm6ai 

tre inappropriate in tbelr pnaeat poahkn and aboold b« tnma- 
poan^ao as to follow r ov r y Ipot coXX^TTfr ipapeatop 
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IS numencally larger than this may still be ^a State, 
although this increase cannot continue mdefinitely. 
Nor 18 it difficult, if we take a practical view, to 
ascertain the hmit of excess The actions of a State 
imply rulers on the one hand and subjects on the 
other, and the function of a ruler is to issue com- 
mands and pronounce judgments If then they are 
to determine questions of justice and distnbute 
offices of State according to desert, it is necessary 
that the citizens should know each other’s character , 
for where this is not the case the distribution of 
offices and the judicial decisions will be wrong For 
it IS not just to form off-hand opmions upon these 
two pomte, as is plainly the case in over-populated 
States Further in such States it is easy for foreigners 
and resident aliens to usurp the franchise, as the 
vastness of the population affords them a ready 
means of concealment We see clearly then the best 
limi t of population , it is that the number of citizens 
should be the largest possible in order to ensure 
independence of hfe, but not so large that it cannot 
be comprehended m a smgle view. 

Such then may be our decision as to the mag- 
mtude of a State, and the case as to the country 
Chap V IS very simdar If its character is in question, it 
the^ntrv 18 evident that every one will admire the country 
which is most mdependent. But m order to be so 
it must yield produce of every kind, as independence 
consists m possessing everythmg and having no 
wants In extent and magnitude the country which 
wdl be admired is one which is so large that the 

1 Omitting /ieifw ( 
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dtixeiiB are able to lire in the er^joyment of leivnre 
■witli eqoal liberality and temperance. "Wbetber pre 
are right or irrong in this definition moBt be con- 
eidered more exactly hereaAeir 'when we come to 
speak of property and wealth of estate generally 
with the Tiew of determining the right manner and 
principle of ita relation to practical use. For this is 
a question InTolring many disputed points, as people 
display a tendency to one extreme of life or the 
other, Til to parsimony on the one hand and to luxury 
on the other The form of the country is not difficult 
to describe. There are some pomts m which it Is right 
to follow the opinion of militaiy spedalists, e.g. that it 
ought to be difficult for enemies to iuTode and easy 
for the dbzens to march out ot Also the country, as 
we sdd of the inhabitants, should be readily oom* p.ut 
prehended in a rfngle view , and when we say that it 
should be so comprehended, we mean that It should 
allow of military succour bemg brought to any point 
at a short notice. 

As to the situation of the aty, if we are to make 
it an ideal one, its position should be favourable in ^ 
reference both to the sea and to the country One 
characteristic is that which has been mentioned the^ 
dty mu^ for purposes of military succour command 
easy commumoaticm with aH points in the country 
The other is that it should be easy of access for the 
conveyance of the i>roduco of the 6ofl 'as well os of 
material like timber or any other similar ra'w material 
that the country may possess. 

1 ooTBtroctloQ becoBua ei«u«r if a comma ia mbatitatcd 
Car the foil itop after ny 
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^le question -whether communication mth the 
sea i8„advantageou8 or injunous to -well-ordered 
States 18 one that i8 'variously debated. It is aigucd 
that the residence in the country of foreigners edu- 
cated under a different legal system, is inexpedient in 
the interest of good order, as is also the great increase 
of population which is the result of a marine trade 
with its constant arrival and departure of a host of 
merchants, to all quarters of the world, but is an 
obstacle to the possibility of a noble polity. Now it 
is plain enough that, if these ill results do not follow, 
it IS better both for safety and an abundance of the 
necessanes of hfe that the State and the country 
should both commumcate with the sea. For as a 
support in time of -w'ar it is right that a people who 
are to act upon the defensive should be capable of rc- 
cemng easy assistance equally by land and sea ; and for 
purposes of offence against assailants, if they cannot 
inflict damage upon them m both ways, stdl by com- 
mandmg both they will have a better chance of doing 
so in one way or the other. Also it is indispensable 
that a State should have the opportumty of importing 
any commodities which it may not possess and of 
exporting its own surplus produce For it is in its 
owm interest exclusively and not in the mterest of 
others that a State should engage in commerce. 
Nations which convert themselves into a universal 
market are actuated solely by desire of gain, and as a 
State ought not to be capable of such avarice, so 
neither ought it to possess such a mart But as we 
see at the present time not a few countnes or cities 
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*po8S0SsiBg docks and harboara convonlently aitnntcd 
as r^ards tho city, so or to bo neither part of tho 
same town nor far rcmoTcd from it but Bccurcd by 
walls and other siiailar fortiilcntions, it is ovidont 
that nnv adiantago which ocemea hy conununlcatioii 
with them will bo etjoyed by the city, whflo any in- 
jury of which they are tho cause is easily guarded 
agamst by laws m which it is stated and deEned who 
aro the persons on either side who may or may not 
enjoy intercourse one with another And further os 
to a naval force, that It la best for States to possess 'nwam 
one of a certain strength 18 clear enough for it la pm- ***’ 
per not In their own behalf alone but also In behalf of 
some of their neighbours that a people ahould in 
spire an amount of awe and be cnpablo of dofcn&ivu 
action by sea oa well os by land. The number and 
sire of ills force however can only bo dedded by 
reference to tho life of tho State. If it is to lead on 
imperial and roilitary life, the naval force which it 
poeaesaes must bo commonsnrato with ila ontoTprlses. 

But the great increase of population oriaing from 
the presence of a crowd of snflors fa not a necessary 
incident in States. It fa not right that such per 
sons should form a distinct part of the State. For 
the marines who command and control tho naviga 
tiou aro free men token from the ranks of tho 
army , while, if tho State poeseascs a number of 
Buldecta and cultivators of soil, it wDl be sum 
to have an abundant supply of sailors. We actually 
see 'this to be the caao at tho proeent time in some 

* Rg ad lo g voXXow ml 

3 • Omittioc Kol beCsro revro. 
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States c.g. at Herackia, whcie the citizens, despite 
the compar.itn ely moderate size of tlieir Stile, suc- 
ceed m manning a large fleet of tnreines. 

Such then may bo our conclusions *ns to the 
country, the harbours of a State, its communication 
cnAi VII mth the sea and its naval foice. Wc have already 
tho discussed the propei limit of the civic population. It 
. pp 173 sqq^ rcniams now to describe the nght natural character 
^of the citizens. This may practically be perceived by 
a glance at the States iiliich enjoy a high reputation 
^ in Gieece and at the distribution of the nliolo in“ 

, habited world among its vanous nationalities The 
^nations which live m cold legions, 'those of Europe 
f among the number, while full of spirit are compara- 
tively deficient m intelbgence and artistic skill , and 
the result is that, ivliile they succeed in preserving 
^their liberty, they are destitute of political organiza- 
^tion and incapable of external dominion. The nations 
2 of Asia on the other hand, although intellectual and 
artistic, are wanting m spint and hence remain in 
it-a state of subjection and servitude. But the Greeks, 
as they occupy temtonally an intermediate position, 
so they partake of both qualities , they are equally 
spirited and mtelhgent and accordingly have always 
been free, have enjoyed excellent political qrgamza- 


^ Reading koI zroXccDr Xifitvav 

2 It IS evident, if the text is correct, that Eupown; lias hero a 
limited sense, including only the northern parts of our Europe, 
as in the lines of the Homenc Hymn to Apollo 
*H flip ocroi IleXoTrwwjcrov irUipav e^ovtriv 

ocrot ’EvpaTTqv re Kal aptfyipvrovs Kara wjtroiif 
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tion and, if they ttcto nnltcd In n single polity, ^ronld 
bo capable of nnircreal empire. The Kimo djflcrcncc 
hoTTorer oxista among the rnriouB races of Greece. 
The natniol character of some Is onesided, that of 
others presents a happy admlxtnre of both tlicso 
faculties. It is erident then that a people ^Idch is to 
bo easily guided by the lawgiver In the patli of Tirtuo 
shoaW_te_at once naturally Intelligent and spirltctL 
For when It is laid down by ‘certain philosophers as 
a proper condition of their Guardian class they 
should bo affecUonato towards their friends and savage 
towards strangers, it Is the spirit, ire mifst rcmenil^, 
which produces the capacity for aflcctlon os the spirit 
is the faculty of the soul whereby wo love. IVo Infer 
this from the fact that at any supposed slight our 
spirit rises more against friends limn against strangOTB. 
Thus Archnochua h true to nature when in his bitter 
ness against his fnonds bo addresses his spirit in the 
words 

* ** tTu^ Dot for a (Hettd that thou wut pUIod } * 

And further it is tlds same foculfy which inspires men 
with the prindplo of rule and personal liberty, ns 
the spirit is something sovereign and independent. 
It Is a mistake howorcr to require tliat the Goar 
dians should be "fierco towards strangors.'* For It 
is not right to bo fiwee towards anyone nor arc 
■mngnHthmtrQB naVoiw oror savage, nxttspl, lowardB 
persons who injure them, and, as bos been already 

^ The reCereDoe h to Plato RfjnMtc n. p. >75 b 

t Patting a marie of hiterrogatioD after Prig 

meot ArchOoohus b the SUt ia Bersk*! Pofta4 Ltrriti (Truet. 
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remarlved, they arc especially apt to lie tlnis affected 
in relation to familiar fnends, if tlicy consider tliem- 
selves injured by them. Nor is tins at all unreason- 
able , for ■where they suppose ^people are under an 
obligation to render them a service, not only is there 
the actual injury to irritate them but the feeling that 
they are defrauded of the service they had a nglit to 
expect Hence the sayings" 

“ Fierce are the feuds of lirctlircn,” 

and 

“ excess of love 
E’en breeds excess of hate” 

We may noAv be said to have determined the 
proper number and natural character of the members 
of our State as Avell as the magnitude and character 
of the country , for -we must not seek the same exact- 
ness in theoretical discussions as in tlie phenomena 
Chap -viii observed by the senses. But as in any natural com- 
pound the things -wliicli are necessar)' to the existence 
of the Tvhole are not necessarily m the strict sense 
members of the 'whole composition, it is evident that 
in the case of a State or any other association com- 
posing a homogeneous unity it •would bo equally 
•wrong to reckon as parts all such things as are neces- 
sary conditions of its existence. For there must be 
something which is one and common and the same to 
the members of any association, -whether their share 
of it is equal or unequal, e g. food, as the case may 
be, or a ceitam amount of land or anything else of 

^ Omitting beiv 

2 The quotations are from some unknown drama or dramas of 
Bunpides ^ 
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the same kind. But when Ihcro nro two things one 
of which is a means and the other on end, between 
these there is nothing common except in so for os 
the one viz. the meaiia produces and the other viz. 
the end mceiros the product This is the case cug 
with any instrument or with the craBsmon on the 
one hand and the work produced on the other , there 
is no factor common to o house aud its builder, on 
the contrary the builder's art is a moans to the house 
as an end. Sitnilariy altliough proper^ is indlipeus- 
oblo to States, it Is no part of a State and there are 
many animate things, ti vtaj/ be obsemd, which foil 
under the head of proper^ 

But a State is on association of similar porsons 
for tho attainment of tbo best Ufo possible. And 
OB happiness is tho t^raminn bonvm and happiness 
consists in a perfect actiTity and practice of virtue, 
and os it is a foct that there are seme people who oro 
capable of this happiness and others who ore capable 
of it only in a slight degree or not capable of it at 
ah, it is evident that we have here an explanation of 
the of dUferent kinds of State and of varieties 
of polity For os there ore various ways and means 
by whl^ people aspire to gain happiness, tho lives 
they lead and tho politics they form ore nccessorfly 
different 

But we have to consider ‘what Is tJio number of 
the things which ore necessary to the cxiatcnco of a 
State and will therefore certainly bo found In it, os «*»*»«• 
the parts of a State in our sense of the word will bo 

* Bauling «^ca rovrj Jvrt* Jv rAic otx (jcol & 

Xiyo\i^ fim fUpi} wAtmr iv rwTMf <S}} ctoynwr 
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included among them. Let us take then the sum 
of the functions of a State as a test which will serve 
to elucidate the matter. The first requisite of a 
State then is food , next arts, as there are various 
instruments, which a/re made by the arts, necessary 
to human existence , thirdly arms, for the members 
of the pohtical association require arms at home ^to 
enforce their authonty against recalcitrant persons 
as well as to defeat the attempts of enemies to mfiict 
injury upon the State from without , next a tolerable 
supply of money for purposes both domestic and 
mditary , “fifthly the due worship of the Gods or 
ntual, as it is termed , and sixthly, but most neces- 
sary of all, the means of decidmg questions of pohcy 
and of justice between man and man. Such are the 
functions generally indispensable to a State. For 
a State accordmg to our defimtion does not con- 
sist of any chance population but of one that is able 
to lead an independent hfe ; and if any of these 
functions is wanting, the association m question can- 
not be absolutely independent. It follows that all 
these processes must enter mto the composition of a 
State There must be in a State then a number of 
husbandmen who “supply the food, artisans, an army, 
a propertied class, a priesthood and judges of ques- 
tions of justice and pohcy 

Havmg now determined the functions of the citi- 
zens, we have still to consider the question whether 
all the citizens are to share them all — for it is pos- 

^ Reading oiika Trpos ttjv apxfjv 

’ Omitting Kcii npatTov 

® Reading Trapao'Ktva^ovcri 
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Bible that the same pcrecmB ahould bo all at ono and 
tho Bomo time husbandmen, artisans and dclibcratiro 
and judicial functiemanes— or \ro aro to oasumo tho 
existence of a BCjiarato class of clticcns for each of 
tho functions specified, or again some ncccsBarlly 
belong to a spcdal class, while others arc necessarily 
open to all tho dtlrcna. Tho caso Is not ‘tho same 
In all politics. For, os we said, all tho dtirens may 
liaTO a aharo in all ^o functions, or on tho other hand 
only particular dtiicns in particular fimetions. This 
Is in fact tho point of distinction among politics, os 
in Bcmocradcs oil the fancUons aro open to all, 
whereas In Oligarchies tho contrary is tho ease. But 
08 wo aro engaged in a considomtion of tho best 
polity and this is tho polity under which onr State 
will attain tho marmum of bapplncas, and happiness, 
os has been already rcmorioMl, cannot exist apart mm- 
frora Tirtuo, It Is endent from these considcmtlons 
that in a State, in whicli tho polity is perfect and tho 
citizons aro just men in an obsolnto sense and not 
merely in rofercnco to tho assumed prindplo of (Ac 
pcitty, tho atizens ought not to load a mechanical 
or commercial lifo , for snoh o life U ignoble and 
opposed to Tirlue. Nor again must the persons 
who ajo to be our dtieons bo huBbandmen, as 
Idsoro which is tmpossibic tn an agncuHitral li/e 
la equally oesential to the culture of Tirtuo and 
to political action. But as besides theso there ox 
ists in the State a milltnry class and a class whoso 
function it is to deliberate on queetions of policy 
and to dedde queetionB of Justice, and theeo ore 

• ' Rosdtng Tovri. 
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evidently in tlie strictest sense parts of the State, 
the question arises, ^Are these functions too to be dis- 
tinguished or both to be assigned to the same per- 
sons '2 And here again it is obvious that in one sense 
they must be assigned to the same and in another 
to different persons — to different persons m so iar 
as the two functions are severally smted to a different 
prune of Ufe, and the one requires prudence while 
the other requires physical strength, but to the same 
m so far as it is an impossibility that persons who 
possess the power of compulsion and prevention 
should put up with a permanent state of subjection , 
for the classes which have arms in their hands have 
in their hands also the contmuance or dissolution 
of the pohty. Itxepaams then that m our pohty ®both 
these functions should be assigned to the same persons, 
not simultaneously however but ®accordmg to the 
plan of Nature by which physical strength resides in 
the younger and wisdom in the elder generation. 
This method of distnbution then among the two 
is expedient and *just, as the division is one which 
preserves the principle of desert And further the 
landed estates should be m the hands of these classes, 
as affluence is a necessary qualification of our citi- 
zens, and these and these alone possess the citizen- 
ship For neither the mechamcs nor any other 
'members of the State who do not cultivate virtue 
are entitled to pohtical rights, as m fact is evident 

^ Omitting irepois ^ Reading afK^Srepa. 

^ Reading dXX’, acnrcp 7r€(f)vKfv, tJ pev bvvapis k.t\. 

* Readmg a-upcpipei koI 8ikcu6v canv 

^ Reading pipos i 
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from our ftmdamemtal principle for happinees, m 
we said, can eodst only in union witli Tirtue and, p-i**- 
when wo speak of a State as happy, it is right that 
we should regard not a single particular part of it 
but the dtixena ooUectiYely And as the husband 
men are necesearfly slaTea or * members of a non- 
Qreek subject popularion, it ia clear that landed pro- 
perty must belong exclusively to the mflltary and tiie 
dehberatrre or judicial olasaee. There still remains in 
our list the pne^y class whoee pootiou in the State is 
also clear Ko hasbandman or mechanic may be ap- 
pointed a pnest, as it is proper that none but cHisens 
should pay honour to the Gods. And as the dtixen 
population is divided mto two classes, the soldiers 
and the deUberativo body, and it Is proper that 
those who are past the age for these duties should 
render to the Gods their worship and find thdr due 
relaxatiou In their service, ‘th^ are the persons to 
whom the pneetiy offices may properly be assigned. 

We have now enumerated the things neccA- 
sary to the composition of a State and its various 
ports. Husbandmen, artisans, and hired labourers 
geneially are, it is true, indispensable to States, bnt 
the only parts of the State m th^ ftrxd aenss are the 
Boldie^ and the deliberative class. And further 
there u in each case a separation but the separation 
hrivwn tils mere dernente a State and tie parte 
la x>orpetual, while tiie separation betvxen the mUtiary 
and ddiberaitve dasaee, both of toMch are parte tjf 
the State, is partial or temporary 

^ Oioitttiig 9 before wfptoUmt. 

* ^ Reading rovroa ri» Uptntmat droSorfop 
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Chap X It may be said to be a discovery not made for the 
Caste, to-day or yesterday by pohtical philosophers 

that there is a propriety m the division of the 
citizens into castes and in the separation of the mih- 
tary class from the agncultural. This organization 
prevails to the present day in Egypt where it was 
mstitutedj as is said, by Sesostns and in Crete where 
The ongin it was instituted by Minos. The system of common 
meals mcals appears also to be of high antiquity, having 
been established in Crete at the era of the reign of 
Minos, and in Italy at a penod considerably more 
remote. Accordmg to the local antiquaries there 
was a certam King of (Enotria called Italus, from 
whom the name of the CEnotnans was changed to 
Italians and the whole penmsula of Europe which 
bes between the Scylletic and the Lametic gulfs, *a 
distance of half a day’s journey, received the name of 
Italy. This Italus, as the story goes, converted the 
CEnotrians, who until then had been a nomad people, 
into agriculturists, and, besides other laws that he 
gave them, was the first to establish the system of 
common meals Hence the common meals as well as 
some of his laws are preserved to the present time 
among certam of his successors. The distnct bor- 
denng upon Tyrrhenia was occupied by the (^picans 
who still bear their old surname of Ausomans ; while 
that which extends m the direction of lapygia and 
the loman sea, viz *the country commonly known as 
the Siris, was the land of the Chonians, who were also 
of (Enotrian descent It is from these parts that 

Reading aTr^;^« fie 
* Reading n^i/ KdkovfievTjv '2'ipiv 
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the insfatation of conunou meals has been originally 
derived , whereas the dlnsion of tho cine population 
into castes comes from I^ypt, for tho rdgn of Scsos- 
tns readies back to a much higher antiquity than 
that of ^Qnoe. 

It would probably bo nght to suppoeo that not 
only these but all other political discorcnca hnTog^jjJj^ 
bc^ made repeatedly or rather nn Infinite number of 
times in tho lapse of ages. For ns it la natural that 
such things os arc absolutely indispensable should be 
suggested by tho bans necessity of tho ease, so it is 
only reasonable that, when these arts already in ox 
istenco, other things tending to tho embellishment 
and lorury of life should bo dordoped and nc 
coTdingly wo must suppose tho same to bo tho case 
with political institutions. The antiquity of nil may 
be inferred from the example of Egypt. For the 
Egyptians, who arc regarded as the oldest of peoples, 

‘have always enjoyed tho blessing of laws and a 
political system- It Is onr duty then, while we avail 
ouiselvca adequately of the discoveries of tho past, to 
endeavour to fill up the dofidendcs which renmin. 

We havo already stated that the land is to be the p. m. 
property of the class which bears arms and is in the 
enjoypjent of fall political privileges, and that tho 
coltivatorB of tiie soil ore to constitute a class dis- 
tinct from these. Wo havo deocribed also the siie mb 
and character of the land. We have now first to dis- 
cuss the distnbutiou of the land and the nature and 
character of its cultivators, os it Is our judgment on 
the one hand that p r op ert y should not be held in 

‘ R»fitng U T m ty jw iw <!«1 ml rttfrvt reXmxijr. 
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common hn the ivay that some philosophers have 
proposed, but should be common only ’in virtue of 
the fiiendly use that is made of it, and on the other 
that none of the citizens should be destitute of the 
*means of subsistence. The institution of common 
meals too is imiversally regarded as beneficial to ivell- 
organized States, and we imII hereafter give our oun 
reasons for entertaining the same opinion. But, if 
they exist, it is desirable that all the citizens should 
take part in them. It is not easy however for the 
poor to contnbute out of their private means their 
quota to the maintenance of the common meals, and 
at the same time to keep up the general management 
Divine of their household And further the expenses of 
woraup worship sliould be borne not hr/ individuals 

hut by the whole State. 

Th^divtaon It is necessary therefore that the land should be 
divided into two parts, one public and the other the 
properly of private persons, and tliat each of these 
divisions should again be subdivided, so that one 
half of the pubhc land may be set apart for the public 
service of the Gods and the other to defray the cost 
of the public meals, while of the land which belongs 
to private persons half should be such as lies upon 
the frontiers and the other half such as is c\oso to 
the city itself, m order that two plots of land may be 
assigned to every citizen and they may all have an 
mterest m both localities This is the arrangement 

1 The reference is again to tlie system proposed by Plato in 
the BepiMic and criticized by Aristotle in the 5th Cliapter of 
Book n 

* Beading yivoy-tvji 
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-which is at onco equal and jnst and calculated to 
produce a greater unanimity In regard to ■wars against 
neighbouring peoples. For where this is not tho 
case, some of the dtUens, t.c. those xdhose land ts 
sxtnated near the city, are wholly reckless about in- 
curring the hostility of the nations whose territory 
marches with their own, whereas tho others, ue, those 
iohose land is on the frontter, are so exceedingly 
fearfhl of incurring it that they are willing even to 
saenflee the honour of tho Btato. Hence in some 
nations there is a law that the dtixens who live upon 
the frontier shall not have a voice in deliberations 
upon tho question of declaring war against a neigh 
bouring people, as their personal interest in the 
decision would affect the integrity of their coonsoL 
It is necessary then that the land should be di 
vided in the way described for the reasons which** 
liave been already allied. Tho persons who ore to 
enlUvate it, if we ore to assume an ideal state of 
things, should properly be slarce and not token from 
people who are all of one stock or of spirited temper 
if they are to be useful in labour and m no danger 
of rtalng against their masters or if not slaves, they 
should be members of a non-Greek Buh)oct people 
having, approximately the some natural character 
istica as the slavea. Also *thoee of them who work 
upon the private properties should belong to the 
owners of the estates and those who work upon 
public land to the State. Bat the proper treatment 
of slaves and the reason why it is best to bold out 


* Adding rovt [tiv iw rotr Rtltwr JiUm ru* 
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freedom to tliem all as the prize of good conduct are 
subjects which we will discuss hereafter 

But to rev&i't to the city , we have already stated 
that it ought to communicate with the mainland and 
the sea and, so fai as circumstances permit, ivith all 
parts of the country equally. ^ As to its position in 
itself and without reference to anything outside, if it 
is to be a fortunate one, there are four points to 
which we are bound to pay regard m our ideal. The 
first, as is inevitable, is health. The healthiest cities 
are those which stand upon a slope inchmng to the 
East and so to the winds which blow from the quarter 
of the sunrise , the next best aspect is one that is 
sheltered from the North wind, as cities so sheltered 
enjoy mdder wmters. Next among our desiderata 
the ideal city must be favourably situated for pobtical 
and mihtary action In respect of the latter it should 
be easy of egress for the citizens and hard for enemies 
to approach or blockade , also it should, if possible, 
possess a number of wells and fresh spnngs or, fad- 
ing these, the supply should be provided by the 
construction of a great quantity of large cisterns to 
receive the rainwater, so that the citizens may never 
run short of water, if they are cut off from the coun- 
try m consequence of war And further as the^ health 
of the inhabitants is a matter which deserves at- 
tention and this depends m the f/rst p lace upon the 
situation of the city being fortunately in a healthy 
country and enjoymg a healthy aspect and secondly 


^ Reading avrijs 5c irpov airrjv d del t^v 6i(Tiv Kararvy^ayeiv, 
evxea-0ai Set irpor Tcrrapa S7 gkenovras and placing a colon, instead 
of a full stop, after npor vyieiap and again after avrat 
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tipon ita haTing a supply of good Tmtcr, ‘this last 
point IS also one 'which dcsorves attention as of capital 
importance. For the thmgs of which wo make most 
and most frequent uso for our bodies hare the great 
eat influence upon our etate of health, and tlio effect 
of ■water and air is of this nature. Acconllngiy in 
any sensible State, If the spnngs are not all equally 
go^ or there is not on abundance of good sp r in gs, a 
dlstinctiou should bo made between the water which 
is used for drinking and the water which Is used for 
other purpoeea. 

Coming to tlio question of strongholds, wo 
that wliat is advantageous to one pohty la not od 
vontageouB to another Thus a mtadol is suitable to 
an Oligarchy or a Mouarchy, level ground to a Do» 
mocracy neither of those but on tho contmiy a 
number of strongholds to an Aristocracy 

Although the arrongomont of private housee is PiwW 
considered to be more agreeable and better suited ' 
to genotul purposea, if It Is regular * according to the 
modem plan c^ed after HIppodamua, yet for security 
in time of war a contrary arrangement snch as existed 
in ancient timefl is more serviceable, as it is one in 
which it is difficult for an army of foreigners to escape 
or for on assailing force to make out its way We 
conclude then that the should combine the two 
arrangements — nor is this impoaalbici, if -we adopt a 
plan of construction like the planting of rmee in quin- 
ennxee as they ore somethnos termed among farmers — 
and that it should bo hdd out in regular sectioni 

1 Bekdiog A« ml TWrt>v ^npOuuir ^o* 
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notasavliolc butonlj partmll} and in certain placc^i 
It then he equally a\c11 adapted for security and 
beauty of effect 

Upon the question of walls, Hhc idea that thcj 
ought not to exist in States vhieh affect a character 
for valour is a •view that is iittcrl} out of date, es- 
pecially in the face of the fact that the States vhich 
prided themsches iqion h.iving no walls arc pro\cd 
by experience to be in the urong It is true that, 
when we have to deal ^^ith none but cneniies similar 
to ourselves in charactci and onl} slightly supenor 
in numbeis, there is something discreditable in the 
endeavour to protect ourselves by the strength of 
our nails. But as it is often a fact and alnays a 
possibihty that the superior force of the assailants 
should be too great “ for the unaided personal valour 
of a small number of citizens, the only way to protect 
oui selves and be safe against injury and dishonour is 
to look upon the strongest defence in the nay of 
walls as in the highest dcgice a resource of militarj’ 
skill, especially in these days when the missiles and 
engines of blockade have been bi ought to so high a 
pitch of perfection. The demand that ne shoidd not 
surround our cities with a img of walls is much like 
the demand that we should choose for our countiy 
one that is easily exposed to invasion and should 
raze all the high ground tlmt protects it , or again 
that we should leave our private houses ivithout nails 
for fear the inhabitants should turn cowards, if they 

^ Probably Anstotlo has in mind tho teaching of Plato in tho 
Laws, Bk VI pp 777 — 779 

* Reading dvdpamvijs rrjs cV toIs oXiyoir *■ 
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wn pretected hy them. And this too Ib a fiici which 
we ought to keep in view, tiiat people who lire within 
a rmg of wallfl have the chance of using their dtf ea 
in two ways, ie. both as having and as not havnig 
walls, which is not tiie case with thoae who do not 
possess any walls. If this is so, it fbllowB that not 
only mnst we enclose our aty in walls bnt most take 
care that they are at once appropriate to it as an em- 
beOishment and as a defence in case of need agsdnst 
military attacks, especially of the kind lately mvented. 

For as the aggressors are much at pains to devise 
means of aggrandlxing their empire, so apart from 
the means of defence already diBcovered there are 
othere which a defending Power onght to seek ao* 
cordbg to sdentifro pTtndplee, as to be well-ermed 
Is a secnrity against even so much as an attempt 
at aggression. 

As the avio popnlation is to be distribnted into a»Ai in. 
a nnmber of messes for the common meals, and the 
walls are to be divided at suitable points by guard 
houses and towers, it is evident that ^the nature 
of the cose suggests the advantage of arranging some 
of the common meals in these guard houses. And, 
as these may well be ordered in the way described, 

BO it snitahle that the buildings appropriated to 
the worship of the Gods and to 'the common meals 
of the supreme ma^stertel boards should be placed 
m a convenient locality and all together with the 
exception of those temples for which a separate poai 
tion is required by the law or by some oracle of the 
^ i Rtldlojf aMi. 

* Beading rd Tw KOfUMTorwm ( n wcrh-t a . 
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Delphian God Such a locahty as we desire would 
be one which had a level surface ^ suited to the site 
of the religious ceremonial and stronger natural 
defences than the adjoining parts of the city. It is 
convement too that at its foot should be established 
a market correspondmg to the one usual m Thessaly 
and there known as the free market, i.e. one which is 
not to be soiled by any marketable wares or ap- 
proached by any mechamc, husbandman or other 
such person except at the express invitation of the 
officers of State The locahty ■wdl be made more 
attractive, if the gymnastic schools of the elder 
citizens are situated there. I say, of tJie elder, 
because it is convenient that in the gymnastic insti- 
tutions as weU as m others there should be a division 
of the citizens accordmg to age and that, while cer- 
tain special officers of State live always among the 
younger, the elder should hve among the general 
body of the officers For there is nothing wlubh so 
much inspires the sense of genuine modesty and the 
awe which is proper to free men as hving always 
under the eye of authority It is desirable that the 
market of commerce should be distmct from the free 
market and should be situated at a distance from it 
in a locahty to which all wares whether comipg from 

^ The forced interpretation which the editors necessarily put 
upon the words npos rrjv r^s aperijs detriv seems to shew that they 
are in some way corrupt It is not easy to make a satisfactory 
emendation But the context suggests the mention of religious 
worship , and in default of anythmg better I have translated a 
reading which is but a conjecture of Mr Jackson, viz npos rfjv 
leparetas Sca-iv 
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the Bea or the land are enafly capable of conveyance. 

And farther the population of the State being divided p u? 
*into thrte dassa viz. the priesthood, the executive 
and the army, it is suitable that bnfldiDgs in vrhich 
the priests aa ivoll as the supreme offleora of State 
have their common meals should bo situated near 
the site of the sacred edifices, while oil sneh official 
boards on the other hand as have the snperintend 
ence of commercial transactions, the registintion of 
smts, the Issuing of vmts and other odministratlTo 
matters of the some land os well as of tho so-called 
pohee of tho market or town* should have their 
estabUshment near a market and some general place 
of meeting, such as the quarter in which the market 
of necessaries Ilea. For this market is ex hypoilim 
reserved for tho necessary btunnees of life, whereas 
the tipper market is a plara in which to spend ones 
leisnre. 

The same principle of 'distribution which we have tMofO ta 
described should prevail in the arrangoments of the 
country For It is equally true m this case that the 
official^ who are sometimes known as commiadoners 
of woods and forests and sometimee as overseerB of 
the land, if they are to carry on their supOTviBion, 
require guard houses and boU^gs for their common 
meals , and there most bo sanctnaries also distributed 
about the cotmtry, some for the worship of the Gods 
and others of heroes. 

It would be unprofitable however to waste time 

* Rekdhtg up«if ul cal imXtna, 

* OmHUo^ tliQ fall >top liter ia i 
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ovei a minute and detailed discussion of such matters. 
Tlie difficulty in regard to them hes not so much in ' 
the theoiy, which is a mere matter of wishing, as in 
the realization of it, which is dependent upon good 
fortune. Further consideiution of them therefore 
Chap xm may be dispensed with for the present But coming 
and fo actual pohty, we have to consider the nature 
cftizeM^^ and ^character of the citizens composing a State 
which IS to be happy and to enjoy a noble polity, 
nentso^f There are two things m which success consists 
success imiversally, viz. firstly the nght determination of 
the goal or end of our actions and secondly the 
discovery of such actions as are conducive to that 
end. For there may be either discrepancy or har- 
mony in these respects. Thus, to illustrate the dis- 
crepancy, it sometimes happens that the gofd is 
properly determined but in action we fail to attain 
it, and sometimes again that all the means to the end 
are within our grasp but the end we set before our- 
selves 18 a wrong one And there are occasions also 
when we whoUy mistake both end and means, “as 
when physicians occasionally fail alike to form a 
correct judgment of the condition of the body in a 
state of health and to compass the means of effectmg 
the object they have proposed to themselvep. But 
the right thmg m any art or science is to master both 
the end and the actions which are means to it. 

Now it is evident that aU men desire to hve well 
and to be happy But while some have it in their 
power to attam these objects, there are others who 
1 Omitting cK 
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from Bome fenlt of ^Natore or Fortune have it not, oa 
a certam amount of eitemal advantage* ib necessary 
to a noble life, although a larger amount in the caeo 
of the inferior natures than among those of a higher 
temper and tone. Others agam there are who, al 
though they have the power of attaining happiness, 
from the first do not it m a right way But as 
our object ia to discover the best polity, or in other 
■words the polity under which the State would be 
beat organised, and as the beet organized State is the 
one which ofiers the greatest possibility of happiness, 
it is evidently our duty to apprehend the nature ofoam^TO 
happineas, *It la stated and determined by ua m the otmr 
Ethica, if that wort la of any value, that happmesa 
consists in a complete activity and practioe of virtue, 
and this not condiUonally but in an abeolnte sense. 

•When I say *' conditionally,'' I refer to such actions 
as are indi^ieiiBable %n the emsimg tiaie qf Boctety, 
whereas by ichai te vtrtiunte in on absolute Bense 
I mean wh^ is moral per sc. take e.g the case 
of just actions, just acta of remige or punishment, 
although proceeding from a virtuouB disposition, are 
at the best but indispeuBoble, and it is only as 
bang Indiapensoble that they poescea a moral 
character — for it would be a better state of things, 
if nothing of the kind ■were necessary either to the 

I Rttdtng 

* Read log a KXtl iiMpiirfuSa Ar rwr i/AjoKt. It is taffl 

dent to refer to Nkom, Bth i eh. C, p. 1063 x u.^ 

* Although I hare sot fdt Jostlfled in depertirtg from the 
recdrtd text, ibis right to point oat that »neir reading and Inter 
pret^^km of the preaent pamage b giren bj Hr Jaekaoo to the 
Journal <J PKildoQj x. p. Ill 
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individual or the State — ^whereas such actions as lead 
to honours and emoluments are highly moral in an 
absolute sense. For the former consist simply in 
the removal of a certain evil, but the latter on the 
contrary m the establishment and production of 
good. No doubt the virtuous man vrill make a moral 
use of poverty, disease and aU the other evd chances 
of life , still it is not %n these hut in their opposites 
that true happiness resides For it is one of the 
results ariived at ‘in our treatise upon Ethics that 
the character of the virtuous man is such that things 
Tvhich are good in an absolute sense are owing to his 
virtue good also relatively to him. But it is evident 
that it 18 the use he makes of these rather than of 
things which absolutely and in themselves are evil 
which IS moral and virtuous m an absolute sense. 
And it is just this good use which the virtuous inan 
makes of things absolutely good, i.e of extei rial Goods, 
which accounts for the popular conception of external 
Goods as causes of happiness, when it would be equally 
just to attribute a brilhant and powerful execution 
upon the lyre to the instrument itself rather than to 
the skill of the performer. It follows from what has 
been said that of the eondUions necessary to the ideal 
State some must be found ready to hand, p^hereas 
others must be provided by the legislator Ac- 
cordingly in all matters in which Fortune is supreme 
— ^we assume for the moment the supremacy of 
Fortune — we can but pray that the composition of 
the State may be an ideal one. The virtuous charac- 
ter of the State on the other hand is an affair not 

^ See Ntcom Eth lu ch 6, p 1113 a jj 
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of Fortune but of knowledge and moral pnipoee. 
Further, a State ia virtuouB only irhen all the atiiena 
who eiyoy political are virtuoug, and political 
rtghtfl are uniTerBal among the citliens of out State. 

The point to be ooMldered therefore Ifl the means Tbeo®- 
hy which a man beoomeB Tirtuoua. For eren if w© rffiS! 
admit the possibility of the dtisena bdng nrtuoua 
coHectiTely without each indirldnal being so, still 
it ifl better that the indlvidoalfl ehonld be yirtnous, 
as the virtue of all ifl a oonseqaence of the virtue 
of each. But there are three means by which a per 
sou becomee good and virtuous vix. nature, habit and 
reason. He most in the first place possess a certain 
nature e.g. the nature of a human being rather than 
of some other animal, and *aiinnarly certain natural 
qnalltiee of body and bouL •There are some pointo 
however in which natural dlspoeHicm is of no value, 
aa they are altered by habituation, for there are 
certain qualitaes which are naturally amblguous^^ 
but directed by habit to a lower or a higher end- 
*And heuoe the need that nature and habit should 
be hannomooB. Now while all RTifnnft]ii except Man 
live prindpaHy according to the impulses of their 
natoreandonly in some cases and to a slight extent by 
habit, Man as being the only rational ftnlmfll Ihres also 
by reason. For it often happens that our reason leads 
UB to act contrary to our training and nature, if we 
are convinced of the advantage of a different course. 

1 HeaxUns ovr* rat * Heading tL 

’ Heading tim Arl ital ri 0Artc» 
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^Tlie right natural disposition for citizens ivho are 
P.IS1 to he tractable m the legislator’s hands has been 
already determined the rest is the work of educa- 
tion, as our leaiTiing consists partly in habituation 
and partly m direct instruction. 

Chap XIV As evciy pohtical association is composed of rulers 
Education subjects, the question we “now have to consider 
is whether the rulers and subjects are to be different 
at d/iffei ent times or the same for life , for it is evident 
that their education 'will necessarily vary according as 
the distinction is permanent or temporaiy. 

'tbe dista- If then there should be a class of persons as far 
rule and supcnor to all othcrs as are the Gods and heroes in 
among the OUT couceptiou to liumau beiugs, having a vast pre- 
emmence first of all in bodily stature and then secondly 
in the qualities of the soul, so that the supenonty of 
the ruleis to the subjects was indisputable and self- 
evident, in that case it would doubtless be desirable 
that the same persons should be respectively rulers 
and subjects once and always But as this is a state of 
thmgs hard to realize and it is not the case, as Scylax 
describes among the Indians, that the kings display 
this eminent supenonty to their subjects, it is evident 
that theie are many reasons why aU the citizens must 
alike participate in an alternation of rule aifd sub- 
jection. For among persons who are similar equahty 
consists in identity of penuerj and a pohty which is 
framed in defiance of justice can hardly be of a per- 
manent character. Its peril is tJie greater masmuch 
as on the side of the subject citizens, ivlw have been 


^ Reading rrjv fikvroiwv (jivcriv oiovs eJvai 
^ Reading rovro Tjbi] aK.enT(ov 
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exduded from pmoer are all the ^lne^f^anck^«id 
inhabitanta of tho land ready for revolt, and it ia an 
impoeeibQity that tho members of the governing class 
shonld be so nmnerona os to bo stronger than the 
two together On the other hand that tho roleis 
shonld be superior to the sat^ects is indisputable. 
The means of omnng at this result and of giriog aH 
the dtisens a share in rule and snl^ection ore matters 
for the conridemtion of the legislator Or rather the 
pomt is one whidi has been already discuaaod. Na 
tuTo has heraelf supplied the ‘distinction we need, in 
that those who are m actual race the same she has 
made some jonior and others senior and to tho 
former a position of suiyecilon and to the latter one 
of rule Is appropriate. Nobody feels indignant or 
&ndes hims^ superior to his placo, if tlie ground of 
his Butuectlon ii simply his youth, espedaDy when he 
is sure to enjoy this privflego of rtth In hts turn, as 
soon as he has reached the proper age. Our con 
cloHion then is that the ndem and snl^ects are in one 
sense the same and in another differont And from 
this it follows that their education too must be in one 
sense the same and in another diflerent. Tlie pomt 
(f xd&iUty and qf d\ference is the fact that nobody, 
as it isjuid, can be a good ruler without haring first 
been a sulyect Buie, however, according to the 
remark we made at the outset of our treatise, may be 
for the benefit either of the ruler or of the suldect. 
The former kind we call the rule of a slnvemaster 
over his slaves, the latter the rule which is exercised 
over free persons. But In the case of a certain class 

^ 1 TifmUrig Sux(ptin7 
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of conunands the distinction between obedience whwh 
ts free and obedwnec which w servile lies not so much 
in the actual tasks enjoined as m their object. Ac- 
cordingly there are many tasks regarded as menial 
■which it is honourable even to free persons to per- 
form in their youth, as the honour or dishonour of 
such actions depends not so much upon the actions in 
themselves as upon the end or object for which they 
are performed. And as the virtue of a citizen, while 
he actually holds a position of rule, is according to 
our definition identical -with the 'vnirtue of the best 
man, and the same person is to become a subject first 
and a ruler afterwards, the endeavour of the legislator 
should be to make men good, to study what are the 
occupations which produce goodness and what is the 
end mid object of the best bfe. 

The human soul is divided into two parts, one of 
which contains reason in itself, and the other, although 
not contaimng m itself reason, is at the same time 
capable of obeymg it Also it is to these parts that 
the virtues belong which entitle a man to be called 
good. Nor can it be doubtful to anyone who adopts 
om* division of the soul m which of the two the end 
of hwmcm existence is to be regarded as properly re- 
sidmg. For it is a constant rule equally con^icuous 
in the realms of Art and Nature that the lower is for 
the sake of the higher, and in the case of the soul the 
rational part is the higher. The reason according to 
our usual method of division is divided into two parts, 
VIZ. practical reason and speculative reason It follows 
e'vidently that the rational part of the soul must be 
similarly divided We shall recognize a correspondmg 
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dWricm hi the actions of parts those of the part 
■which Is natnrally the Ugher deserve the preference 
at the hands of anyone who a capable of all the 
actions of the sonl or of these two lands of action 
for in the case of any Individual the highest of whidi 
he is capable is most deserving of his preference. 
Ag ain , ah life Is divided into bnsmess and leisure, •war 
and peace and within the sphere of action there are 
some things which are at bat indispensable or sola 
taiy and others •which are moral psr «. And here 
too the same rule of preference must prevail as in 
r^ard to the parts of the sonl and their actions the 
end or ol^ject of war should always be pcacei, of 
bnsineea leisure, of things indispensable and solntary 
things moral per m. It U right then that a Stated 
man should in hla legislation pay regard to all these ^ 
points whether in reepeot of the parts of the sonl or 
of their actions, but eepedally to the hi^er points or 
the ends. The some is true of the various kinds of 
life and the different ol^ects of aotioa It is nght 
that the citixens should possess a capamfy for business 
or -war but still more for the enjoyment of peace and 
leisnre right that they should be capable of soch 
actions as are indispensable and salutary but still 
more pf sach os ore moral per m. It is with 
a "view to these ol^eota then that they should be 
educated while th^ ore still children and at all 
other ages until they pass beyond the need of 
odsoiikii. 

But if we look at those of Greeks who are siq>- 
poeed to enjoy the beat polities at the present time 
and*Bt the legulators who bare estabUshed these 
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polities, it is clear that they had not ’ the highest end 
in view in framing their political systems nor the sum 
of all the virtues in their laws and education ; on tlie 
contrary they took a lower line and turned aside in 
search of such as are supposed to be profitable and 
to afford a better chance of sclf-aggi’andisemcnt 
And following their example some later writers have 
expressed the same sentiments, eulogizing tlie Lace- 
daemonian pohty and admiring the object of their 
lawgiver in that all his legislative measures w ei e cx- 
dnsvbcly directed to conquest and war. Tliis is a 
view which not only can be easily refuted on logical 
grounds but has been ^utterly refuted by history. 
The truth is that, as most men ’’covet a "wide extent of 
despotic authority as being the means to a rich abund- 
ance of exteraal blessings, so ‘Tliimbron and all other 
writers upon the Lacedaemonian polity make no 
secret of the admiration they feel for the legislator, 
because the Lacedaemonians being disciplined to face 
dangers were enabled to rule an extensive empire. 
Yet on this hypothesis it is evident that, as the Iacc- 
daemomans have now lost their empire, they are no 
longer happy, and their law'giver must no longer be 
called a good one. And besides this there is some- 
thing ridiculous in the idea that, while remaining 
true to his laws and absolutely unimpeded in the 
exercise of them, nevertheless they have failed to 

^ Reading to /ScXtiotov tcXoi- 
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preserve a noble life. As a fact however tho 96 who 
form Ous sort of esUmate are wrong in their concep- 
tion of the role npon which the legislator should set 
a conspicuons valuo. For thoy pr^er despoUo nde^ 
whereas such rule os is exercised over firco persons is 
nobler and implies a higher degree of virtnc. And 
fhrther it is no reason for esteeming the State happy 
or enlogixmg the l(^flalator 'that ho disciplined the 
dtizens to endurance m order that they might epjoy 
external dominion for such a principle as this Is 
foil of nmchieC For it is evident that on (he same 
prtnaple any dtixen who has the power should 
try to succeed in making himself ruler of his own 
State f yet this is a charge which the lacedaemomsns 
bring against thear king Pantonias notwithstanding 
the high honours he etyc^ed No such *law or 
theory is statesmanlike, expedient or tma For the 
same prlndplea of morality are beet both for indi 
vidnaU and States, and it is theee which the legislator 
should implant In the souls of men. The ol^ect ofw«r 
military training should be not to enslave persons 
who do not deserve slavery, but firstly to secure our 
selree against becoming the slaves of others, secondly 
to seek imperial power not with a view to a universal 
despotic authority, but for the benefit of the subjects 
whom wo rule, and thirdly to exercise despotic power 
over those who are desemng to be slaves. That the 
legislator should rather moke it his object so to order 
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hia legislation upon military and other matters as to 
promote leisure and peace is a thcov}' borne out by 
the facts of History For such States as asjme to 
milita'iy success, althougli they are saved in time of 
war, generally collapse as soon as they have obtained 
impenal power. ‘They lose their temper like steel 
in time of peace For this however the legislator 
IS to blame in that he did not educate them in the 
capacity for enjoying leisure 

As it appeals that the end is the same for men 
both collectively as mcmhcis of a State and indi- 
vidually, and the definition of the best man and the 
best polity is necessaiily the same, it is evident that 
the virtues which are smted to leisure must be found 
in the best State For war, as we have remarked 
several times, has its end in peace, and business its 
end in leisure. But the virtues which are useful to 
leisure and to rational enjoyment are not only such 
as find their sphere of action in leisure but such also 
as find it in business , for it is the latter winch pro- 
duce the necessanes of hfc, and the possibility of 
leisure presupposes the possession of various neces- 
saries. ^ Hence valour and endurance are virtues 
suitable to our citizens, as it is proverbial that “slaves 
know no leisure,” and a people incapable of facing 
dangers valorously are the slaves of eveiy assailant. 
And if valour and endurance are thus necessary to 
business, mtellectual culture is necessary to leisure, 
and temperance and justice at both times but more 
especially in time of peace or leisme, for wnr necessi- 

^ Reading dvtatnv 
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Intcs the practice of justico nnA temperance, ■whereas 
the cryoyment of tho gifU of fortnno and a life of 
peace anti Icimro hate a tendenqr to protlaco an 
insolent disposition. Wo conclude then tlrnt a high 
degree of jnstico and tompenmeo U necessary to 
perBons who arc reputed to bo most prosperous and 
who enjoy all the Goods for which men nro accounted 
happy, og to those, If such there be, who dwell, as 
poets say, in tlio Islands of tho Blessed , for they 
above all will need culture, temperance and justice 
in proportion os tlicir life is one of leisure amidst a 
rich abundance of such Goods. 

It is evident Uicn that our Slate, if it is to bo 
happy and virtuouB, must partldpato in these virtues. 
For if it is disgraceful to bo incnpablo of making 
a right use of our Goods ai any tinir stSU more 
gmcefol is it to bo Incapablo of so doing in seasons of 
leisure, to display a go^ cbnractcr In time of bush 
ness or war and a slnvlBh character in time of peace 
and leisure. And from this it fohowB that wo ought 
not to practice virtue oner tlio manner of the Lace* 
daemonians, who dUTcr from tho rest of Uio world not 
in refusing to rccogalEo tho same tilings os tho high 
est Goods but in imagining that (hoy are best attained 
By one, particular virtue only *and also that these 
Goods ond tho ci\joyment of them are higher tlmn 
tho eijoyment of tho virtnes. 

' liu endenifrom these contidcroiumt that tt u 
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otir duty to cidtivatc the virtue which has its sphere 
%n leisure and to do so for its on n sake It is the 
means and manner of attaining this virtue nhich now 
remain to be considered 

p 201 We have already decided that nature, habit and 

reason are all indispensable to this end The Jirst 
point, vi%. the proper natural character of the citizens, 

^ucatwti has been already determined , and it only remains to 
consider whethei their education is to begin n ith the 
reason or the habits For it is necessary that there 
should be the most perfect liarmony betv ecu i easonand 
habits, as it is equally possible that the reason should 
have quite missed the best principle of life and that the 
citizens should have been led astray by force of habit. 

One thing at least is peifcctly evident at the 
outset here as elsewhere, viz. tliat the process of 
production starts from a begiiimng and that the 
end to which a certain beginning leads is itself the 
^beginmng of another end Now icason or in- 
tellect IS the end or complete development of our 
nature , consequently it is in i eference to them that 
we should order our process of production or in 
other words the training of the habits Further as 
soul and body are two, so also in the soul itself ive 
find two parts, viz the irrational and the rational, n lih 
two distmct habits, the one appetite and the other 

sage, it cannot well bo doubted that there is a lacuna after 
dpermv The context suggests some reniaik about ^ eV rfj (rxo\u 
aperfi The reading adopted in the translation is purely conjec- 
tural, but gives, I hope, something hke the true sense con p-tv 
ovi> TTjv iv rfj <rxo\fj aperqp ficT da-K(iv> (cal on Bt avr^y, ffiave- 
pov k.t\ t 

^ Reading dpxrjs apxf} aKkov reKovs 
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intellect Also ns the body in procw of production 
Ifl prior to tho noul, M U tlio irrationnl part of the 
Boul prior to the rational — a foct not difUcult to per 
ccivc, ofl spirit, will and desire xdso exist In children 
from tho moment of tlicir birth, while mUodimtion 
or intellect is in tho course of Nature not developed 
in them until they grow older And hence in tho 
first place tho care of tho bodj must precede that 
of the soul, that of tho oppcUto must bo second, but 
always that of tho appcUto for tho saho of tho Intellect 
and that of tho body for tho sake of tho soul 

Seeing then that It la from tho flrat Uio IcglsbtorflCiu^ ^tvx, 
buflincaa to prorido for Uto best posslblo physical 
condition of tlio persona ho lias to educate, lio mustlml^^ 
at tho outset devoto his attention to tho question 
of marriage. ITo most consider tho right times for Uimwr 
persons to contract tho matrimonial alliance and tlio 
proper sort of persona to contract It And m legis- 
lating abont this association, vi mamaffc, lio should 
have in riew not only tho persons thcmsclvc* who arc 
to marry but their timo of life, so that tlioy may 
amvo Blmoltancously at correspondmg periods in 
respect of age, and tlicro may not bo a discrepancy 
between their jiowcrs, whctlior it la that tho husband 
B Blill ^blo to beget children and the wife la not or 
tree rerso, as this is a state of things which Is a 
source of mutual bickerings and dissensions, bccondly 
Uift legialaJtnc cyagh-k to \us.to tegasd to ttvo timo ot, 
which the children ioitl he ffrotau wp and will bo 
ready to take their parents places. Tlicy should 
not be too much younger than their parents nor too 
nearly of tho samo age. In tho former cose the 

14—2 
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seniors lose the benefit of such services as their chil- 
dren might render them in old age, and the children 
of the support they might derive from their parents 
zn youth, and the latter is one full of difficulty, as 
the children feelmg themselves to be nearly of an 
age with their parents entertain less reverence to- 
wards them, and the proximity of years is a cause 
of dispute in domestic matters. Another point de- 
sefi'ving the legislator's attention is the one with which 
our present digression began, viz. that the bodily 
condition of the children shall be such as he desires 
Practically aU these results may be secured by a 
single precaution. As it is a general rule that seveniy 
among men and fifty among women is the extreme 
limit of age at which they are capable of begetting 
children, the begmning of mamage should be fixed 
at such a time that the parents may reach these ages 
simultaneously Mamage at a youthful age has a 
prejudicial influence upon the procreation of children 
It is a law of the whole ammal world that the off- 
spring of youthful parents are imperfectly developed, 
are apt to procreate females and are small in body, 
and we must conclude the same to be the case among 
human beings. We infer it from the fact that in all 
States, m which the practice of youthful mamage is 
m vogue, the citizens are imperfectly developed and 
small m stature. Another objection to such mai'riages 
is that young women are greater sufferers in their 
travail and die oftener , in fact it is sometimes said 
that this was the explanation of the ^oracular response 

^ The oracle was /x^ re/xvf vfav SKoko, according to a glo^ upon 
the present passage 
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TTblch WB giTcn to tho Trociooiims, rcfcmog not to 
tlio ingathering of the fnnts of the enrth but to tho 
groat mortality among their women in consequence of 
tho pTuctico of marringo at an early age. Again, it 
is expedient m tho intercet of continenco that tlio 
women should not bo given in marriage until they 
nro older, as expcricnco shows them is a grcat43r 
danger of unchastity, if thoy nro young at tho time 
of cohabitation Further it seems that tho bodies 
of males aro apt to bo stunted in their growth, if they 
marry before tho body has finished growing , for tho 
body too has its fix(^ limit of tlmo after which it 
ceases to grow It is courenient tlion to marry tho 
women at about tho age of eighteen and tho men 
at about thirty-seven* , thoy wiU tlius bo at tho height 
of their physical Tigour at tho time of mamago and 
will COTDO nmultancously and at tho right season 
to tho period of life when thoy censo to begot cldl 
dren. finally os regards tho tlmo when tho cliildrcn 
will succeed to their parents places, the children, if 
they ore bom oa wo may oxpi»t immediately after 
tho marriage, will bo cutonng upon tlicir prime ut 
the time when tho jiarcnts nro already well stricken 
in years and aro drawing near to tlio ago of serenty 
Bo pinch ns to tho ago for entenng upon tho matri 
monial state. In regard to tho seasons of the year Mt 
is well to follow tho wiso system generally retained 
at the present timot, by which it is fixed tlmt this 
union should take place In winter ‘The parents them- 

^ * Rauliog xp^"^ ^ oh ot nXXol. 

a Reading drt H 
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selves too in vievr of the procreation of children should 
pay attention to the rules of physicians and natural 
philosophers, the former of whom are competent an- 
thonties upon the occasions suitable to their physical 
condition and the latter upon the various lands of 
winds, northerly winds being in their judgment pre- 
ferable to southerly 

What is the physical condition of the parents 
which will be most beneficial to the children they 
beget is a question we shall have to discuss more par- 
ticulaily when we come to treat of the supei vision of 
chddi’en For the present a mere sketch of the sub- 
ject must suffice. For a vigorous habit of body in 
one who is to lead a political life, for health and for 
the procreation of healthy children, what is wanted 
is not the bodily condition of an athlete nor on 
the other hand a valetudinarian and invalid con- 
dition, but one that lies between the two Tlie right 
condition then, although it is one of disciphne, is 
disciplined not by violent exercises nor for one pur- 
pose only hke an athlete’s, but foi all the actions of a 
hberal hfe Also this condition should be Hhe same 
for women as for men. 

Agam, the women should take care of their bodily 
health diinng pregnancy, not leadmg a lifq, of m- 
dolence nor yet adopting a scanty diet. This care of 
their bodies may be easdy secured by the legislator, if 
he ordains that they should daily take a certain walk ■ 
to render due service to the Gods whose function it is 
to preside over childbirth But their mind unlike their 
bodies should at such a time be comparatively mdo- 


^ Reading raura 
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lent and /rre from anxif/v, we k?o tlmt tlio 
children arc nfTeclcd liy the plate of the molhcr durinp 
pregnancy juj»t planti' by the condition of the folU 

Ap to the question of cxpo«ing or rearing the 
children *bonj, there phonhl be a hw wrdn'l rtnnng 
any cripple. *On the other Imnd the exposure of 
cljildrcn pimply on the ground of their ntiml»cr U 
prcTcntcd liy the CHlablbhc<l ni^tomp of the Slate an 
there b to be a limit pct to tim numlxT of children 
the dtitenp may l»egct. If liowcnT a larger numltcr 
faro bom to pome parenU In marriap,nlK>rtlon phonld 
bo procured before they ocqalro Mm ation or llfL for 
the morality or Immorality of pnch nctlon dqvmdp 
upon whether the child hap or Iiap not vet obtained 
pcnralion and life. 

Further a* wo liato determined llic lime of life at 
wlilcli a man and a woman •are to enter rt^pcctlvcU 
upon matrimony, It Ip right to pcttio nt^ the limit of 
time during which they are to licgcl diHdren for the 
serrico of the State, for the children of parents who 
arc above aa al^i of lho«o who arc Klow the proper 
ago arc Imperfectly dcTclo|)c<l In l>ody ami miml 
while thoMJ of aged parents aro feeble lienee the 
hmtt must depend upon the Intellectual prime of the 
j*arentii^ and thlp la generally, aa It haa been Plated 
‘by certain pocta who dlrido human life Into perioda 

' Readlcor 

* Ilndhtg m\\ i ^7^, 

inrlfitaffoi na ttpitfiat yip K X. 

* Itcxdbg 

* 6e« ag. tlio wen koovn lUttw wUlch Pjipear u tb« 2^ 
Fr*cmetit of BoIod In BtrsV p P<tttn 0 Xyrtrt Orneci, 
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of seven years, about the age of fifty. If this is true, 
it follows that as soon as a person is four or five years 
above this age he should be discharged from the duty 
of begetting children who are to see the light of day, 
and such persons should in future enjoy such sexual 
intercourse only as is good for health or some other 
similar object 

And lastly as to the connexion of a man with a 
woman who is not his wife or of a w oman with a man 
who is not her husband, while such intercourse 
in whatever form or under whatever circumstances 
must be considered absolutely discreditable to one 
who bears the title of husband or -wife, so especially 
any one who is detected in such action during the 
time reserved for the procreation of children should 
be punished with such civil degradation as is smtable 
to the magmtude of his cnme. 

The children being now supposed to be born, the 
character of their diet, *we must consider, has an im- 
portant influence on their physical powers. Whether 
we examme the case of the other animals or of nations 
which set themselves to encourage such a condition 
of body as is useful in war, it is evident that a diet 
contaimng plenty of milk is best smted to the bodily 
health of children , it should consist of as little wine 
as possible for fear of the diseases which a inne-diet 
produces Also it is expedient that ® children at this 
early age should indulge in all such movements as 
are possible to them. As a means of preventing their 
hmbs which aie so supple from getting twisted, it is 

^ Reading olftrBai 8e< ^ 

^ Reading njXiKovrovs 
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the pmctice among Bome nationfl eron at the present 
day to employ certain mechanical mstrumento TThlch 
keep the bodies of young diddreu Bfanight It ifl well 
too from a very early age to inure the children to 
cold , such a practioe is highly nfiefdl not only as a 
Bonree of health but also oa a preparation for military 
duties. It Is accordingly the custom among many 
non-Greek peoples either to plunge their newborn 
babes into a cold rlrer or, as the Celts do, to corer 
them with scanty clothing For whererer it is pos- 
sible to habituate children to anything, It Is best to 
begm the prooees of habitoation * early in life and 
continne it gradually and the bodily condition of 
children from its warmth is naturally adapted to such 
a training in the endurance of cold. *Nor is it right 
to prohibit, *08 do some persons in their Laws, the 
spasmodic stretchingB and screomlngs of the chOdren 
they are helpful to growth, as being Tirtually a sort 
of gymnastic oiercdsee for their bodies. For jnat as 
labourers get strength by holding their breath, so do 
infrnts by these spasmodic ones. 

Such then or Bimflor to these are the precautions 
to be taken In the first months of a child a life. In i 
the snbaequent penod up to the age of five, when as 
^yet it Js not well to make them apply themselves to 

^ Bokdlog ipxopiMi> 

* 'Ru tatiml •eqmioo of the dkeoMed b ■cmerwfaai 

toofoied 1 q tile ida text whloh Bokker retahu. But I hare not 
Teatored to do more In tbe mj ot tnapodtioti then to tiaert 
efterr^ r£ 3 uij^l> the two MnteDOOS U duniicmt 

jcbI rotf vmi/ou dtoravofi/mf p. 188,11 4 — 0. 

» Pbto Lawt, Tu. p. 781 h iqq. 
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study of an} kind or compnl^or} bodil} oxcrci'ic^ for 
fear of injuring tlieir giouth, the} sliould he allowed 
just 80 mucJi nio\cmcnt not to fall into a sluggi'^h 
liabit of bod}, and tins slionld be Fccured among 
various fonns of action b} tlic aimibcincnt the} take. 
But their aniuscincnts lhctn‘»cl\cs should not be of 
an illiberal sort nor }ct too laborious or eneininato 
Further it should be the duty of the oflitcrs ulio arc 
called o\ crsccrs of the }oulh to determine the cha- 
racter of the talcs and legends •which the chihlrcn at 
this tender age aic to hc.u Foi all thi-^ early cduc:i- 
tion should bo preparator} to their sub-sequent ])ur- 
Buits, and accordingl} their amusements should for 
the most part be imitations of their serious occu- 
pations in the futuic The o\crsccrs of the \outh 
too, •while superintending their general manner of 
life, should take c-ipetial piec.mti()nb agiUnst tlicir 
associating more than is nccc^‘=ai-} ^\ith sla\cs, mnl 
‘theicts a ccrtani (lunger of (hen so (loi)ig,n3 children 
at this age and up to tlic age of 8 c\ on arc ncccs-<iril} 
brought up at lioiiic 

There is then, as we see, a strong piobability that 
they may ’denvc a taint of ungcntlcm.inlincs-, even 
at this tender age from the objects ■\^hlch meet their 
ears and e}cs. And lienee, as light talking abouk 
foul things is closely followed by doing them, it is 
the duty of the legislator to banish foul language 'as 
much as any other foulness from his State, “from 

^ Reading nTroXavetv otto tup aKovcrfiartop Ka'i t(5»' vpafiiruif 
apf\tv6eplav 

^ Reading aoTrtp n nXXo 

® Tlio construction becomes clearer, if tlio i\ ords (k toO yap 
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among the ycrang especially, “who ahonld not be 
allowed edther to Bay or hear anything of the kind, 
* while anyone who ifl conrlcted of using snch language 
or doing any Buch action as is pTohibited should be 
punished with ’repnmanda and stnpes, if he is a 
free man but not yet of an age to take his seat at 
the public tables, and. If older, ahonld be visited with 
dvil degradaticm involring the loea of a free mans 
nghts because he has conducted himself in a manner 
worthy of a slave. And as we banish all fonl language 
ftom our State, so undoubtedly should we also banish 
from the obeervatiou of the cittienfl aH indecent pio- 
turea or talea. It should be the busluess then of the 
officers of State to see that there is no image or 
picture represeutiug mdecent scenes, except in the 
tetopies of those Gods to whose worship scurriloos 
jestmg is by law declared to be appropriate , ’and 
beddes it is only ^persona of a suiteble age who are 
permitted by law to render honour to these Gods on 
their own behalf and on behalf of theur ohildreai* 
Nor agdn should the younger ^neratiou be * allowed 
to be present at the performance of satirical plays or 
comedies until they have attained the ago at which 

X^rru' .. ri vwLf qvwTy i n tre rcfirded u a ptrentheaU 
t&a the mil flop after nrryyvt li cb&Qged to % colon. 

^ FUelos ^ comma onlj' tnatead of a fall atop, after prfih> 

TTUfiCm. 

* Beading 

’ Beading U Twme. 

* Reading ro^ Ixm/Unff 

■ Omitting Kol 

•^Beading 
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they mil be admitted to a seat at the common tables 
and to a share in convivial meetings and wiH in all 
cases be secured by their education against the injury 
resulting from such performances. 

We have alluded to these matters now only in 
passing. It mU be proper hereafter to dwell upon 
them more at length and set them at rest by a 
thorough examination of the question whether in the 
first place the young citizens are or are not to ho 
admitted to such pcfi'formances, and secondly, so, 
on what conditions they are to be admitted. For the 
present however, as I say, we have alluded to it only 
so far as is necessary to our purpose. For it was 
perhaps a wise judgment of the famous tragic actor 
Theodorus, when he never allowed any actor however 
msignificant to come upon the stage before himself 
on the ground that the audience surrender them- 
selves to anyone or anything that they hear first. 
The same is the case m aU our deahngs with men 
and thmgs ; the first favourable impressions are 
always the strongest. Hence we should keep our 
youth from all acquamtance with evil, especially such 
as mvolves vice or ^coarseness. 

Prom After the age of five the two following years up 
to seven they should spend in observation , of the*^ 
lessons which they wiU be reqmred in the future to 
learn themselves 

le division There are two periods mto which their education 

e the proper sense of the word should be divided • 

the one from the age of seven to puberty, the other 

^ Reading bvayivnav ^ 
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from puberty to twenty-one. Por the divlfiion of 
human life Into periods of seven yeara is upon the 
whole not a bod one but H h best to follow Btziotly 
the division of Nature herae)^ as it is the purpose of 
ah art and culture to supply the defldenoeB of 
Nature. 
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Education 
an affair ol 
the State. 


*We have to consider then in the first place 
whether it is desirable to establish a definite system 
m the education of children, secondly whether it is 
expedient that the superintendence of them should 
be the concern of the State or, as is now the case in 
most States, of pnvate individuals, and thirdly, if 
there is to he a system, ®what should be its character. 

That the education of the young is a matter which 
has a paramount claim upon the attention of the 
legislator will not be disputed. The neglect of it in 
existmg States is prejudicial to their pohtiea For 
the ® educational system must always be relative to 
the particular polity, as it is the character proper 
to each pohty which is its habitual preservative, as 
it is in fact the ongmal cause of its creation, e.g. 
a democratic character of a Democracy, antoligar- 

The last sentence of Book rv m Bekker’s text is so closely 
connected mth the subject of Book v and forms so natural an 
introduction to the chapters on education, that I have had no 
scruple about transferring it with Spengel and Susemihl to the 
beginning of the present Book. 

^ Beading irolav nva Set elvai ravrqv ^ 

® Beading 7rai8evea-dai in place of iTo\ireuea-6ai 
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chicol of an Oligarchy and bo on, and tlio higher 
this character of the ctOrciw, the higher is tiio polity 
It produce*. And further there i« no faculty or art 
In which a certain process of education or habituation 
is not ctsentlal os preparatory to it* exorcise and 
it follcnTB 0* on crldcnt consequence that tlio eamo is 
true of the practices of rlrtuo. 

Again, as the end proposed to tho State os a 
whole is one, it is clear that tho education of all tho 
cHlxens must bo ono and tho samo and tho super 
intendcnco of it a publio affair rather than in prirato 
hands, os it now is, when each individual supcrintcuda 
Ms own chHdren pnratcly and wltli such priTuto 
instruction os ho thinks good. Tho thxlning in 
pnblio boeioess ebould itself bo public. And fn^cr 
it is not right to suppose that any dtizen is his own 
master but rather that oil belong to the State , for 
each Individual Is a member of tho State, and tho 
superintcndonco of any part Is naturally rolatiro to 
that of tho whole. This is ono point In which tho 
Lacedaemonians deservo pralso tliey dcvolo a great 
deal of attention to tho educational needs of tholr 
children, and their attention takes tho form of action 
on tho part of tho State 

^ Thq propriety of legislating npon education and omir u. 
of treating it *aa an affair of tho Stale is now erident 
But wo must not leave out of right tho nature of tho ■’■**®*' 
education and tho proper manner of Imparting it For 
at present there Is a ’pmctlcal dissension upon this 
point , people do not agree upon tho subject* which 

1 1 Rotdhig nxrj 

* E«ftdiiig rw 
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The sub- the young should learn, whether they take virtue in 
^^ration. the abstract or the beat hfe as the end to be sought, 
and it is uncertain whether education should pro- 
perly be directed rather to the cultivation of the 
intellect or the moral disciphne of the soul. The 
question is comphcated too, if we look to the actual 
education of our own day, ^nobody knows whether the 
young should be tinmed m sueh studies as are 
merely useful as means of hvelihood or in such as 
tend to the promotion of virtue or in the higher 
studies, all of which have received a certam number 
of suffrages. Nor again, if viHue he accepted as the 
end, 18 there any agreement as to the means of at- 
taming it , for at the very outset there is a difference 
of opimon respecting the nature of the virtue that is 
held in honour and consequently, as might be ex- 
pected, a disagreement as to the method of training 
young people in it. 

That such useful studies as are absolutely in- 
dispensable ought to be taught is plain enough , not 
all useful studies however, for in lace of the dis- 
tinction which exists between liberal and illiberal 
occupations it is evident that our youth should not 
be allowed to engage in any but such as being prac- 
tically useful will at the same tune not redi^.ce ond 
who engages in them to the level of a mere me- 
Me ^arucal chamc. It may be observed that any occupation or 
art or study deserves to be regarded as mechanical, 
if it renders the body or soul or intellect of free 
persons unfit for the exercise and practice of virtue. 


^ Peaduig Kal ovSevl. 
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Accordingly ne describe as rocchanicnl not only those 
arts Hhlch dcgrado the condition of tlio body but also 
all mercenary employments, as depriving tlie Intellect 
of all loiBuro or dlgmty And even If ho confine 
ourselves to the libeml sdoncca, there are some In 
Hhlch, although the study of them up to a ccrtxvin 
Iiolnt Involves no departure from bbcml culture, 
yet ‘on excessive ossldultj and endeavour after jier 
feet mastery ore subject to the drawbacks just men 
tione<L It Is tbo object of any action or study which 
Is aU-important. There may bo nothing Qllbeml in 
them if undertaken for ones own sake or the sake of 
ones friends or tho attainment of virtue whereas 
the very same action, If done to satisfy others, would 
in many coses bear a menial or slavish aspect 

The etudlea estabUahed at the present day are, 
as has been already remarked of an ambiguous 
character o may say that there ore four usual ul 
Bubjoctfl of educaUon, vit Rending and ritlug, Oym- 
naatic, Music, and fourthly, although this Is not uni 
vemdly admitted Uio Art of Design, Raiding and 
Writing and the Art of Design are taught for their 
serrioeableness m the purposes of lifo and their 
various utility, Gymnastio as tending to the pro- 
motion of valour but tho purposo of Musio is in 
Tolved In great uncertainty Although it is generally 
studied at the present day solely for the pleasure it 

of education because the endeavour of Nature her 

sdf, as we have frequently remarked, is that men ppjo*«n. 
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may be able not only to engage in business rightly but 
also to spend their leisure nobly ; and the guidance 
of Natui c desci'ves to he followed, as Nature, if wc 
may lepeat ivhat -sve haye already said on the sub- 
ject, IS the first principle of all things. For if the 
7 ight conduct of business and the noble employment 
of leisure are both requisite, and at the same time 
leisure is prefeiuble to business *and is the end of 
human existence, ue are bound to investigate the 
right manner of employing leisure. It should evi- 
dently not be spent m mere amusement; else it 
would follow that amusement is the end and object 
of our hfe. But if this supposition is impossible, if 
amusements are to be our resource m times of 
business rather than of leisure — as may well be the 
case, since it is peisons who exert themselves that 
need such recreation as is the object of all amuse- 
ment, and business necessanly involves exertion and 
efibrt — ^it follows that in introducing amusements 
^one must carefully observe the seasons proper to 
their use and consider that they are applied as a sort 
of medicine For the motion of the soul thereby 
produced is a relaxation and from its pleasurable 
effects a recreation , whereas the enjoyment of leisure 
18 admitted to contain in itself not only pleasure but 
happiness and a hfe of pm’e bliss Such a life is 
the prerogative not of persons engaged in business 
but of those who enjoy leisure For the man of 
business seeks by Ins business to attain some end 
and therefore ex hypothesi is not in possession of it 


^ Reading daxo\tas Ka\ reXor, (ijTTjrtov 
* Riding Kaipo(l>vXaK,ovirra and rrpoerd^oyra, 
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already , irhcroas happiness, which !i univorBally al 
lowed to be aasodatod with pleasure and not with 
pain, is itself an end, and m tharforf^ to he found 
onlyxn /atttre. But thi» general agrcfvxent extend$ 
no further There is no consensus of opinion ns to 
the definition of this pleasure each indiyidunl is 
guided by hie own personality and habit of mind, and 
it is the perfect man whoso pleasure is perfect and 
donrod from the noblest sources. 

It is undent then from our comideraiion (f huti 
neta and /cwwre that there ore certain things in whicli 
instruction and education are necessary ‘with a view 
to leisure, and that tlicso branches of education 
and study ore ends in themselves, while such os bare 
business for their ol^ject oro pursued only as being 
indispensable and as leading to some ultonor ol^ect 
Accordingly hiusio was introduced into Uio ednea ^ 
tional system by our forefathers not as indispensable— ^ 
it has no such chametonatio— nor as pmctically useful 
in the sense in which Reading and Wnting arc useful 
for i)ecunlary transactions, domestic economy, sden 
tific study and a vanefy of political actions, or os 
the Art of Design is in tbo general opinion useful ns a 
means of forming a better judgment of worts of art, 
nor again as useful like Gymnastic m promoting 
health hnd vigour Neither of these two results do 
wo find to bo produced by Musia It remains thoro- 
fore that Music is useful for the rntioiml epjoyraont of 
leisure and this is evidently the purpose to which it 
was in fact applied by our forefathers, as it is ranked 
by them as an element of the rational opjoymont 
' * Omitting /FTfiurywTTf 
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which is considered to be appropriate to free persons. 
It is thus that Homer described the hard as one 
^ “ Meet to bo bidden to tbo festive board , ” 
and similarly after the mention of certain other classes 
of persons he adds 

2 “ Wbo bid the bard, to gladden all men’s iiearts ” 

So too in another place Odysseus says there is no 
enjoyment so good as when men make merry 

3 “ And i’ the hall the feasters list the bard 
Seated in rank ” 

We see clearly then that there is a certain educa- 
tion which our sons should receive not as being 
practically useful nor as indispensable but as liberal 
and noble. Wliether it comprises a single branch or 
several, and, ?/ the latter , what is their character and 
how they should be taught are questions which we 
shall have to discuss hereafter At present however 

* It may be suggested on metneal grounds that the true 
reading of the hue is 

oXX’ oXov ye e’oTt icaXetv eVl Salra ddKeiijv 

But it does not occur in the existing text of Homer, although 
the same sentiment is found in Ody<>sey xvir 381 — G, the passage 
from which the next quotation seems to be taken 

2 Aristotle cites from memory and not quite accurately, if th(» 
reference is as is probable to Odyssey xvn 381 — 6 and the words 
o\ Kokiovcriv doi86v are part of the quotation The actual lines are 
tIs yap 8fi ^eivav Kokfi SKKodfv avrhs erreXBdip 
aXXou y, el p,^ tSv ot Srjpioepyoi eaciv, 
pavTiv Tj lyrijpa kokSv Tj reKTOva bovpatv, 

Tj KOI decnriv doiSov, o Kev TepTrpa-iv delSav , 
ovToi yap kXjjtoi ye ffporav eir dneipova yaiav 

^ Odyssey ix 7 
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ire bare adronccd to &r os to see that antiquitj 
itself supplies UB, in the slmpo of the cstabllBhcd 
studies, with a certain testimony to the importance qf 
a Tight lue qf onr feitnre for Music makes this point 
dear And further oren among such subjects os arc 
practically useful wo see there nro some, o^ Beading 
and Writing, in which our children must bo educated 
not only for thdr utility but because they ore a 
means to the acquisition of Turious other kinds of 
learning Blmflariy they must bo taught the Art of 
Design, not only that they may avoid serious mistakes 
in thdr private purchases and may not bo cheated in 
the purchase and sale of household goods, ‘but rather 
because it renders them sdontific observers of pby 
deal beauty Ibe unlvcml pursuit of utility on the 
other hand Is far from becoming to magnanimous and 
free spirits. 

As it is ovidont that tho oducation of the habits Tbavderoi 
must precede that of the reason and tho education of " 
tho b^y must precede that of the intellect, it dearly 
foUowB that wo must surrendor our children tn £A« 
first instance to Gymnastic and the Art of the Trainer, 
as the latter impa^ a certain character to thdr phy 
deal condition and the former to the feats they can 
perform ^ 

At the present day tho States, whidi ei^py the ouj- it 
highest repute for care in tho cducidiou of chfldren, 
generally produce in them an athletic condition 
whereby they mar tlielr bodily presence and develop- 
ment whUe the Lacedaomoniani, although they 
s 
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avoided this mistake, render them brutal by the ex- 
ertions reqmred of them in the belief that this is the 
best means to produce a valorous disposition. Yet, 
as we have several times remarked, valour is neither 
the only * virtue nor the virtue pnncipally to be kept 
in view m the supeimtendence of children , and, even 
if it were, the Lacedaemomans are not successful in 
devising the means to attain it For neither in the 
ammal world generally nor among uncivilized nations 
do we find valour associated with the most savage 
characters, but rather with such as aio gentle, hke 
the * lion’s There are many uncivilized nations who 
think very little of slaymg and eating their fellow- 
creatures, eg. the Achaeans and Heniochans on the 
shores of the Black Sea and other nations of the 
mainland in those parts, some of whom are as savage as 
these and others more so , yet although their existence 
18 one of piracy, they are absolutely destitute of valour 
Nay if we look at the case of the Lacedaemonians 
themselves, it is well known that, although they main- 
tained their superiority to aU other peoples so long as 
they alone were assiduous m the cheeiTul endurance 
of laborious exeicises, they are now surpassed by 
others ®in the contests both of the wresthng-school 
and of actual war The fact is that then* pieezninence 
was due not to their disciplmmg their youth m this 
severe maunei but solely to their giving them a course 
of training, while the other nations with whom they 

^ Reading oCrc irphs ptav dpfTrjir ovre kt\ 

~ Anstotle’s view of the lion’s character is expressed more 
fully TTcpi rd fma laropiav I p 629 B 8 sqq * 

^ Reading Ka\ rols yvpviKois dvcoat koX tois iroXepiKois 
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had io co)iUnd did nof; 'Bat it is right tiiat we 
shoold base oar jadgmont not upon tlicir achievo- 
mentB in the post but at the present day for at 
present th^ bare competitors in thoir cducationnl 
ayatem, whereas in past thnea they hod none. VTo 
maycoQclnde then that it is not tho brutal clement tn 
men but the element of nobleness which should hold 
the first place — for tho i>owor of encountering noble 
perils must belong not to a wolf or to any other 
brute but only to a broro man— ‘and that to giro up 
our dilldren overmuch to bodily exercises and leave 
them uninstmeted in the true essentials^ te. tn the 
rudtjnenie qf education^ is in effect to degrade them 
to tljo level of mcoliamcs by rendering them meless 
in a statesman s hands for any purpose except one 
and, as our arguinent shews, not so useful os other 
people even for this. 

The duty then of employing Gymnastic and thei^pwtod 
method of its employment are admitted Up to the tiST* 
age of puberty gymnastio eierdses of a comparatively 
light l^d should bo applied with a prohibition of 
hard diet and compulsory exercises, so that there mav 
be no Impediment to tho growth The Ihct that these 
• may have tho effect of InjoiiDg growth may be clearly 

i 

^ There ii ber« totae oonToiicn In tb« order of »en- 

tenoe* uui it b dosh^ble to intert sfler wpit dvtDvmt intat 
the fin^ eepteace ft* ii o6k Jk rwr wpoTtpm> tpym ^ rpinpc* 

S pA» JL S3— JJV whtab i» nvtdfmttr not cf jdane in il* jm- 

tent context. 

s Chesgloff tbe faQ ctop efter lir^p to a colon, to aa 

to that the eentenee U itiU oonthnied. 

* Reading fti»amu> 
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iDferred from the circumstance that m the list of 
Olympian victors it would not be possible to find 
moie than two or three who have been successful in 
manhood as well as in boyhood, for the effect of 
then trainmg in youth is that they lose their physical 
vigour in consequence of the enforced gymnastic 
exercises they perform When our youths have devoted 
three yeai’s fi’om tlie age of puberty to other studies, 
it is then piopei that the succeeding period of life 
should be occupied with hard exercises and seventies 
of diet For the intellect and the body should not be 
subject to severe exertion simidtaneously, as the two 
lands of exertion naturally produce contrary effects, 
that of the body being an impediment to the intellect 
and that of the intellect to the body 

Coming to the subject of Music, although we have 
already m the course of our treatise entered mto a 
discussion ol some of the points m dispute conceining 
it, it IS light to resume and continue the discussion 
now, m order that it may serve as a sort of keynote to 
the theory which may be put forward by a systematic 
wnter on the subject It is not easy to define the 
faculty of Music or the object for which it should be 
studied Should the object of Music be amusement 
and relaxation as it is of sleep or conviviahtj^ which'- 
are not m themselves virtuous but pleasant and, as 
Euripides says, are at the same time ‘“dull care’s 
lullaby”? It is m this view that Music is ranked with 
sleep emd conviviality, all the three are treated alike, 

^ aim iiipiiivav Travel IS the reading 'vvluch has the best iiss 
authority In Bacchae 378 — 381, the passage from whicAi the 
quotation is taken, the mbs give dTrorravaai re iieplfivas 
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and dandng ts Indnded m the same category ’Ib it 
on the other hand to be consideTed that Mnsio has a 
certain moral t«idoncy becanse, as GymnostJo pro- 
docet a certain condition of the body, bo it is within 
the power of Music to produce a certain condition of 
the character by training the young in the faculty of 
er^ojing themBelves in a manner? Or again 

does Music contribute more or lees to rational on 
joymont and Intellectnol culture t for this must be 
regarded os a third suppofdtion. 

'Hiat mere amusement ehould not be onr ol^ect in 
the edncatlon of the young is plain enough for 
learning does not mean nmnaing omselvee, as it 
necessarily inrolres a palnfdl efibrt. Nor again is 
rational €i\joyment a proper occnpataon for children 
or persons of a youthful age, as rational enyrymmi 
IS the md or pirrfod $iate of Iiwnan extiitnecy and 
’perfection is not suited to one who is imperfect 
a chUd, It may perhape bowerer be supposed that 
the serious pursuits of chUdreu ore intended as means 
of amusoment for them when they hare grown to the 
perfect state of manhood But on this hypothesis we 
may ask why they should tbemselres be taught 
Music instead of following the example of the Peralan 

t 

^ Tbe oonctraetioa of tbe origtial Qroek wQl be penpictKnu, 
If the ooloQ ftfter L l&,ftQdUte foil (top* kfter Spxtjtrvir 
TTx>ro{« b 19 uxl are cbutfed to eommii, juui 

n. 16 — 19 niS r u -yip icn^ oM Tijr ^ roerot* eadoaed 

tatTradceta u a paraiCtM^ 

* It ii dlffioolt to eipi e u at all wfUtooia periphmli, aud 
ereo then to eiia e M aatlsfactorfl; the force of the plaj npon 
woraa Is the Oredc ydp (or aa tbe better reeding la, oiUU yAp) 

drtXtt rpoeifcai r&oc. 
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and Median kings and enjoying tlic plensiuc it 
affords ‘by means of the performances of others, ? c 
of professional musicians, “without rccciMiig in- 
struetion in it themselves. For the execution of 
persons 'svho liave adopted Music as their special oc- 
cupation 01 art mil necessarily be superior to theirs 
who have studied it only so far as to acquire an 
ordinary musical educ«itioii. "We ma) add that, on 
the principle that they aie peisonallj to undertake 
the labour of musical performances, they ought also 
to be educated m cookci^, •\\hich is absurd The 
same difficulty is invohcd in the supposition that 
Music is capable of improving the moi-al chai-actcr. 
Why — it may he aslecl — should oiii young citizens be 
personally taught musical peiformanccs instead of 
enjoying themselves m a i ight manner and acquinng 
a correct musical judgment b) listening to the per- 
formances of others, as is the c<iso mth the Lacedae- 
momans who are not taught Music and jet aie able, 
as they say, to form correct judgments of good or 
bad pieces? The same lemark may be made, if wc 
assume that ^lusic is to be used as a means to 
happiness and the rational enjoyment of a liberal 
life. Why should the jouug be personall} taught it 
instead of enjoying it m the performances of others ?c 
We may consider in this connexion our conception of 
the Gods. Zeus is nevei represented by the poets as 
himself singing or playing upon the citheni On the 
contrary we regard professional musicians as on a 
level with mere mechanics and musical execution as 

^ Reading bi aXXtoi' nvro tvoiovvtw ( 

® Reading koI apev Tijr fiadriaeuis 
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unworthy of a man, unless In Bomo moment of con- 
Tiriallty or nrauAcment. 

These however ore j>criiajtt matters for future in 
TCsUgntlon. Tlio Civt question which meets us now 
Is whether Music is or is not to ho mailo n brunch of 
education, and, 1/ it ts, which of the three disputed 
effects it may produce, vix. moral discipline, omnso- 
ment or rational enjoyment It may reasonably bo 
ranked under all tlirco heads and be regarded as 
capable of all thc«o different effects. For tho ol^jcct 
of amusement Is relaxation, and relaxation Is ncces 
sarlly pleasant being os it were a process of healing 
tho pain of labour \gnin It Is admlttcil that there 
should bo on element of pleasure as well as of noble- 
ness in Tutional enjoyment for Iiapplncss, icAiM t# 
aitawfd only in raltoticl cnjoyniint eonsists of both. 
U Is a truism however to say that nothing Is pleasanter 
than Music whether Instnuncntal or accompanied by 
tho voice. 


‘ **8oQff morUl*' swertert jdsam©* 

•says Musaeus himself nnd accordingly Mufdc in 
virtue of its power to male glml the heart of man Is 
naturally Introduced Into social gathorlngB and festi 
t Title*. From this fact alone wo might infer tho pro- 
priety of giving tlio younger dUtons an ctlucatlou In 
Music, as all pleasures of n ImrmleM kind aro sult- 
aUo not only to tho end or afatr of hnxnan 

l{fe but also as means of relaxation. And as it is 


qa 


* Tbo wonli fipon^t 
^tloa 

* Reading 
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seldom the fortune of men to find themselves in the 
perfect state, whereas they frequently take relaxation 
and indulge in amusements not merely for the profit 
they afford but for the pleasure as nell, it will be 
useful to them to find relaxation fiom time to time 
in the pleasures of Music. The world has come how- 
ever to treat its amusements as the end or perfect 
state The reason is probably that thei e is a certain 
pleasure in the end as w’ell as m amusement, although 
it is not a pleasuie of a commonplace kind, and that 
in the endeavour after this true pleasure men mis- 
take for it the commonplace one, because there is in 
this last a certain resemblance to that •s\hich is the 
end of all human actions For it is the characteristic 
of the end that it is not desirable for the sake of any 
future object , and similarly the pleasures of amuse- 
ment have their cause not in the future but in the 
past, i e. in the labour or pain ive have nndetgonc. 
This then may reasonably be supposed to be the 
reason why men seek to obtain happiness by the 
pleasures of amusement But they take up Music not 
on this account only but also because it is conceived 
to be useful for purposes of recreation At the same 
time it is a question worthy of consideration whether, 
if we grant this to be an incidental quality of Music, ' 
it is not in its nature more honourable than merely 
to supply the need of recreation, whether it is not 
the right principle not merely to enj‘oy the universal 
pleasure it affords, of w^hich all the world is sensible, — 
for the pleasure of Music is a natural one, and hence 
the use of it is attiuctive to persons of all ages dnd 
characters — but to consider whether it has also any 
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tendency to form the momi chameter and fndnence 
the *onI Nor ■will there bo any room for doubt 
about the mnUcr If if «in 6c ahcim ffiot Muric pro- 
dnccB in n« ccrlnhi condition* of chnmctcr But 
thi* effect of Music 1* proved by various instance* and 
cspedaHv hy the musical compositions of Olympus 
for it i* admitted that thev roako our souls enthu 
Biostic, and enthusiasm is an emotional condition of the 
character of the sonl And farther, when wo listen to 
imitations ^o ^11 aofpitro a sympathy ictfh (he feelings 
xmttafed oven apart from tho actual rhythms and 
melodics. And as Mnsic Is In fact n pleasant thing 
and virtno consist* in enjoying right plearores and 
entertaining right fecllngB of liking or dWIks it ie 
errident that there is nothing In which it 1* so Inv 
Xwrtant that men should bo instruefed and trained 
as in forming right judgment* and feeling pleasure 
in hononrablo charactors and noble action*. But It 
is in rhythm* and mciodie* that wo hare the meet 
rcaBstio imitation* of anger nnd mildness a* well 
a* of courage, temperance and all their opporite* 
and of moral qaalitic* gcncndlv Thi* "we *ee from 
actual experience, os it is in listening to sneh imita 
tion* that wo suffer a change irlthin our soul. But to 
, acquh^ the habit of feeling ywln or pleasure upou 
tho occurrence of roaemblonccs Is closely allied to 
having the same feelings in presence of the reel 
original*. For instance, if a person feel* pleasure In 
the coutempiatfon of some5o<fyfe pfeture for no 
reason except tlie beauty of the form iUelf, it neccs- 
Bor^y fbllowB that the contemplation of the man 
himself whose picture he contemplates will be pl»- 
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sant to him , 'and this is a sensation enjoyed by all 
alike. The fact is howcvei that there is no imitation 
of moral qualities in tlie objects of sense generally, 
e.g. m the objects of touch and taste, except indeed 
in the objects of sight and here only in a slight 
degree For figures possess this imitative po^yer, 
although only to a small extent , and indeed they are 
not actual imitations of moral qualities, but the 
figures and colours nhich are produced are rather 
symbols of moral qualities, and their influence works 
2 through the body upon the emotions Nevertheless 
as there is a considerable impoitance attaching to 
the contemplation of pictures, it is proper that the 
young should contemplate not the works of Pauson 
but those of Polygnotus or any other painter or 
sculptor who has an ethical character Melodies on 
the other hand contain in themselves representations 
of moral qualities. This is a fact beyond dispute, as 
there is an initial distinction between the natures of 
difierent harmonies, so that we ai e vanously aflected 
by the sound of them and do not experience the 
same mood when we listen to all, but in listening to 
some, e.g the mixed Lydian as it is called, experience 
a mood of comparative melancholy and restraint , in 
hstenmg to others, e.g the lax harmomes, a more 
tender mental mood , and again an intermediate and 
sedate mood m listening especially to a third — ^for 
such is, as it seems, the efiect of the Donan liar- 

^ It IS probable tbat the clause /cat TrtWtj rijs Toiavnjs a.l(x6rj- 
o-eojr Koivavova-iv, 11 18 — 19, should be transposed, as it is in the 
translation, so as to follow ^SeTav elvai, L 16 

^ Reading otto roC (rcSfiarot 
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mony alone — while we are exdted to enthufidaum 
by the Phrygian. This is well sot forth by wntors 
who have treated this branch of educatjon from 
a philoflophical pomt of view for they appeal to 
the evidence of experienoe In support of their 
theonee. ^And the same Is tme of rhvthmB some 
have a more eedate, others again an exdtlDg cha* 
raoter, and among these last the means of exate- 
ment are in Bome cases more vulgar and in others 
more refined- *In fact there seems to be a sort of 
relationship between the toul on the one hand and 
harmomes and rhythms on the other and hence 
there are many 'phflosophers who hold either that 
the Bool is ita^ a harmony or else that It contains 
a harmoi^ 

It is evident then from these oondderattonB that 
Music possesses the power of affecting hi a certain 
way the character of the soul and if so, it is clear 

^ Bwuihtg rir avri*- W T^xhTW 

* TIm kentatoe tel ru fouf Wyyip*m. ■«} d* fx*^ ipfwrOjr IL 
14 — 17 ihoold probttbi; follow L 8. But It Ii boi 

Dwwmy to tniert the wordi rpin 'h’X^ u B«kkcr has dose, 
althoQgfa tb «7 awTo to brhig oat the tme meaning of Um 

, * Oompwe the dlectoilon In t«;> 1 t ch. 4. The punge 

whkh AHitotle had chleflj hi mind ww doobtiMi FUto Phtudo, 
pp. 86 »qq Bat It U worih whQe to refer to the Pngment of 
Pumenldca beghmtng 

J# laarot ufAra fuXtw iraXvct^amiF 

Tvt vnpfiFrfCFF k.tJl, 

which win be fbond in Bitter and Preller Hitioria PkUoto- 
jiWiy, § loa, to Locretiu* m. 100 iqq and to Oioero TW, Ultp, 
I. SO, 31 
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that we ought to make use of it and educate the 
younger generation in it. For instniction in Music 
is appropriate to the natural disposition of the young, 
as from their tender years they do not -willingly put 
up -with anything that is not s-iveetened, and there is 
a natural siveetness in Music 

We have now to discuss the question, which has 
been already laised, lUiether their instruction should 
or should not take the form of personally singing and 
performing upon musical instruments. Nor can it 
be doubted that personal acquciintance -with the 
practice of anything is far the best -way of acquiring 
certain qualifications ; for it is in fact difficult, if 
not impossible, to become a good cntic -without any 
such practical expenence And besides this children 
require some occupation. We cannot but approve as 
a capital invention the so-called rattle of Archytas, 
which IS given to children to keep them employed 
and to prevent then breaking furniture, as young 
people are unable to keep quiet. As this rattle then 
is suitable to babes, so the education they receive 
serves as a rattle or amusement to children of a 
more advanced age. 

Such considerations as have been adduced shew 
clearly the propriety of educating the young m Music 
to the point of actual acquaintance -with the liractice 
It 18 not difficult however to determine what is or is 
not becommg to difierent penods of life and to meet 
the objection of those who maintain that the practice 
of Music 18 worthy only of mechanics. In the first 
place, as the acqmsition of a right judgment is the sole 
object with which they are to take part in mtfsical 
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performoncee, It follows that they shoiild perform 
only during their youth and, when they have grown 
older, ahould be released from all performance and 
yet be enabled by the instractlon tiiey have received 
m youth to form a judgment of noble pieces of muslo 
and rayoy pleasures of a right kind. Nor is it difficult 
to meet the Direction sometimee brought against 
Music as reducing Ha students to the level of mere 
meohanics, If we consider what axe the limits to be 
set to actual performancea m the case of persons 
whose education la directed to political virtue, what 
kind of melodies and rhythms they ahonld practise, 
and thirdly — for this too la probably a point of some 
importance — what Is the nature of the instruments to 
be used m their instruction It is here that the 
answer to the objection Uee, aa it u quite possible 
that some spedee of ^lusiQ may prtnluce the HI efieota 
above described. 

It IS eiident then that their musical educabou 
ought not to prove an impediment to their sub- 
sequent actions or render their body mechanical and 
unfit for the exercise of war and politics. La ’for 
instruction in them at the present time and for its 
practical appUcatioa in the futora And the result 
jWe destre will be attained in their education if they 
do not spend their time and labour upon perform Tt* mua% 
ances which are suitable only with a view to theSi*ifl. 
conteeta of profesoonal mosiciaDB or upon perfonn- 
eacas of on ertreonimary and ercepdracai iiad, 
such 08 have lately been introduced into these con 

^ 1^ 4^7, rp«* rdf * 
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tests and from them into the educational cumculum, 
‘and if they cany their musical studies only so far 
as to acquiie a capacity for enjoying noble melodies 
and rhythms and not merely that general effect of 
Music ivhich is enjoyed by some of the loner animals, 
as well as by a number of slaves and children, no loss 
than by men 

We see from this too the sort of instruments to 
be used. It is not proper to introduce into education 
the flute or any other instrument n Inch requires pro- 
fessional skill, like a cithem or other instrument of 
the land, but only such as mil make them apt recipi- 
ents either of musical education or of education gene- 
rally And further the flute is an instrument of a 
strongly exciting rather than of an ethical character 
and should consequently be employed only upon 
occasions when the object of the audience is the 
purging of the emotions rather than the improve- 
ment of the mind We may add, as an incidental 
objection to the use of the flute in education, that 
flute-playing pi events the use of the voice It was 
mth justice then that our forefathers banished the 
flute fi’om the education of the young and of per- 
sons of free birth, although they had originally 
employed it. For ‘as the increase of wealth aflbrded 
them better opportumties of leisure and qmckened 
the moral aspirations of their souls, the result was, 
even before the Persian wars and still more after 
them in the full flush of their achievements, that they 

1 Placing a comma, instead of a full stop, after TraiSet'av and 
omitting Ka'i before ra ToiavTo. t 
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efisayed eTery kind of edncation, drawing no line any 
where bnfc making eipenmcnta In all dlrectjoiis. Thus 
the use of the flute among other thingB was intro< 
duced into the educational curriculum. For there 
was a master of a chorus at lAcednemon who hlraself 
accompanied hia chorus upon the fiuto, and at Athens 
the use of the flute became so popular that the 
majority of free persons may bo said to hare had 
some knoiriedge of it, as we see from the tablet set 
up hy Thrasifipus ou the occasion when he acted as 
master of the chorus for iEcphantidee. At a later 
date howerer the flute was r^octed upon actual trial, 
when it was possible to form a better opinion of what 
WES or was not condudre to the pinctio© of rirtue. 
The some was the case irith not a few antique instru 
ments, e.g Molchners, psalteries and others whkh 
seiTB merely to tickle the ears of the audience, sept- 
angles, trh^es, Bockbuts and all such as require 
TnajiTml dextcnty The old l^end about the flute 
has much truth in it It is said that Athene dls- 
coTered "the flute and aftorwarda flung it away It 
is not a bud idea that the goddess did so in con 
seqaence of the disgust she felt at the disfigurement 
of her coxmteuance by fiuU-playxng but at the same 
(time the reason is more Ukely to have been that 

> I do M>t think it U pocdbl« to find Enfiflah equhtlenti for 
the mmm of tnilzinnenti giren in tbo t«xl Tb«7 toem to hSTO 
been ill itringed faatrmpcnti, eome of satire Greek Inrestlos 
Uke the tad other*, Uke the borrowed from 

foreign nitkne. The ntmei rp fy wp g end twrir^ ra ere erldaotly 
deeertptlTe of ihepQ. 

* vtrw cAow. The Fhml, ei it vei nanel for the Greek per 
foRser to plej two flotee. 
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education m flute-playing has no intellectual value, 
as it IS to Athene that we ascribe science and art 

Piofessional education then, iihetliei in respect of 
the instruments or of the execution, -ne reject, mean- 
ing by “professional” such as is suitable to public 
contests For in it the object of the performer is not 
the promotion of his oivn virtue but the pleasure of 
his audience, and this a vulgar sort of pleasure Ac- 
cordingly we regard such execution as unworthy of 
free men and as being rather a species of hired labour 
It is a fact too that the joi ofessionals sink to the level 
of mechanics, as the object which they have in new 
m the choice of then* end is a debased one For the 
low character of the audience usually necessitates a 
Gm'respoiiding vanety in the jMusic, and hence a 
deterwi citing effect is produced not only upon the 
character of the musicians, whose study is directed 
solely to the pleasuie of the audience, but upon their 
bodies too by the ungraceful movements which they 
make in playing 

There still remains the question of harmonies and 
rhythms ^Ve have to consider firstly whether it is 
proper to make use of all the different harmonies and 
ihythms indiscriminately or to draw a distinction 
between them, secondly whethei we aie to adopt the# 
same distinction ^or some othei in the case of persons 
who are senous students of Music for educational 
purposes, and thirdly, as Music consists of melody 
and rhythms and we ought not to be ignorant of the 
educational value of eithei, whether the preference 

^ Omitting Koi irpos Traibelav t 

® Readmg d^a-ofiev 7 nva erepov, rpirov bk Kr\ 
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ahcmld be given to melodlons or to rhythmical Music. 
Believing then that the snl^ect is folly and excel 
lently treated by some mnsldaiis and on the plulo- 
Bophlcal side by sneh philosophers as have a practical 
acquamtanco "witli musical education^ w© Trill leave 
anyone who chooses to refer to tiieso onthorities for a 
detailed discussion of x^urticolar points and vrill at 
present determine them from a l^islotive point of 
view, contenting ourselves with a mere outline of the 
rahjech 

We accept the classification of melodiee adopted aM«tfln 
by some phlloeophlcal writoTB, who distingnish them nakNUn. 
os ethical, practical and cnthuadastic, and hold that 
diflerent harmonies are in their natnro appropriate to 
the Bevernl different ‘melodies. Further we maintain 
that Music should not be cmplt^ed for a single benefit 
only but for several, Le as a means of education, as a 
purgative of the emotions — ^what wo mean when w© 
speak of purging the emotions, although her© statod 
only in general terms, will be explained more clearly 
hereafter in our •treatise on Poetry — and thirdly ’for 
the relaxation or recreation of the tense conation 
qf the 9ovl U is evident then that, although it is 
right to make nse of all the different harmonies, 

)th^ ou^t not oil to be used in the same manner 
but the harmonies of the most stncUy ethical 
character for ednoational pnrpcees, and the prao- 
tical and enthusiastio harmonies when we listen to 
the performances of others. It is to be observed that 

I Reading fiikot 

• * Hm pawnge referred to ia P(nt. ch. S. 

* Omitting rpiM hwywyi^ , 
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an emotion, which is strongly incident to one soul, is 
existent in all, although they differ in their degree of 
it, whether it be compassion or fear or even en- 
thusiasm, for there are some people who are ex- 
ceedingly hable to the emotion of enthusiasm 'And 
in the case of the sacred melodies we observe that 
such persons, after hstemng to melodies which raise 
the soul to ecstasy, relapse into their normal con- 
dition, as if they had experienced a medical or 
purgative treatment. The same is of course the 
case with compassionate and fearful persons and 
emotional persons generally, and witli others in pro- 
portion as each participates in such emotions they 
all experience a sort of purging and a pleasurable 
feeling of relief Similarly melodies of a "practical 
sort produce in men a feehng of innocent joy. Hence 
it 18 with harmomes and melodies of this sort that 
persons who practise ^ music professionally should be 
set to contend. But as there are two sorts of au- 
dience, one free and cultivated, the other vulgar, 
consisting of mechamcs, hired labourers and the hke, 
the second class no less than the first requires ap- 
propnate musical contests and exhibitions for its 
relaxation And as their souls are distorted from 
their natural condition, so are there corrcspondMigly , 
corrupt forms of harmony and melodies of a strained 
and artificially coloured chai’acter. A feehng of 
pleasure is excited in every class of persons by what- 

1 The Upa fieXr] are apparently the same as the ’OXv/xjrov 
fiOts] p 137, 1 28 

2 Reading ra ra TepoKTiKo. 

® Bearpif^v IS not found in the best iiss 
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erer has an affinity to thoir own nature, and accord 
ingly porformora, who compete for the priie before 
a vulgar audience, must bo oUowcd to employ this 
epeacs of Music. As a means of education, on tho 
other hand, tho ethical melodics and tho coito- 
sponding harmonics should bo employed Tho Do- 
nan harmony, os wo remarked before, has on ethical 
character nor may we refuse to accept any other 
that la recommended to us by those who ore Toraed 
In phfloaophical studies and In musical education 
But Socrates In tho ^Rfpttbltc is wrong m making on 
exception in favour of the Phrygian harmony, which 
he aHows as well as the Dorian, especially when ho 
has nnjectcd tho flute as an Instrument. For the 
Phrygian harmony corresponds in its oficcts to tho 
flute among mstruiDeuts, both being of a strongly 
oxdthig and omoUcmol nature. Wo may And an ovi 
dence of this fact In poetry For all revelry and such 
excitement ta expressed by tho fluto bcttCT than by 
any other Instrument whflo, If we look to harmomes, 
it reedves Its appropriate exprcssimi in tho Phrygian 
melodies. Thus it Is generally allowed that the dithy 
ramb is a composition which requires a Phrygian 
melody and of this there oro various prooft adduced 
>by those who are competent authonties upon the 
Bul^ject, especially tho arcumstance that PhUoxenus 
&iled in the attempt to sot his dithymmbio jioem 
“Tho Mysions" to a Dorian harmony and was driven 
by the nature of the cose to fiill back upon the 
appropriate Phrygian, lb© Dorian harmony on the 
c ontr ary is recogmxed on aH hands as prconinently 

‘ RtpaSiCf m. p 399 A. 
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staid and cbaractenzed by a spirit of Yalour. And 
farther as it is the mean between two extremes that 
we always admire and regard as the proper object of 
our pursmt, and as the Dorian harmony stands mid- 
way between the others, it is evident that Donan 
melodies are particularly suited to the education of 
the young There are always two objects to be kept 
in view, VIZ. possibility and propnety , for it is such 
things and such only as are within his capacity and 
appropnate to his character that each individual 
should choose to undertake But the conditions ot^ 
possibihty and propnety are determmed by the ages 
of the persons m question. For instance, people who 
are old and feeble cannot easily smg the stramed 
harmomes ; it is rather the lax ones that Nature 
suggests at this time of hfe. Accordingly there is 
justice in the reproach brought agamst Socrates by 
some musical authorities that ^he rejected the lax 
harmomes in his educational system, regarding them 
as intoxicating, not in reference to the effects of 
intoxication at the time — for it rather produces a 
disposition to revelry — ^but of mtoxication when the 
actual fit has passed aw^ay Hence it is in view of 
their later or more advanced years that they should 
essay harmonies and melodies of this kmd. And< 
further if there is any haimony appropnate to the 
age of childhood in virtue of its capacity for com- 
bimng propnety with culture, as seems to be par- 
ticularly the property of the Lydian harmony® It 

^ The passage referred to is Plato Repiihhc, m. p 398 b 

2 It can hardly be doubted that the true apodosis of the 
sentence has fallen out of the text How much more has been 
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18 endont that these are the three canons te be laid 
down re*pee<in£r (he use of ifnsie in edneatjon, tIl. 
that It shonld bo of an intermediate character, that 
It shonld bo within the capodty of the learner and 
that it shonld bo appropriate to his ago. 

lost before cm ro c iruin of/ovt k.tX. cacDot irow bo dotor 

mised hat tbe whedo dUcrtulon of Mnak u an edaoiUocal 
a{^t U imporfoct. 
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Chat I In all the roll of arts and sciences, whicli are not 
^pohtirai restncted to a single branch of a subject but are 
science complete treatments of some one subject as a ^vholc, 
it is the province of one and the same art or science 
to consider all the questions appropriate to a given 
subject, eg?/ wc talc the case of G^ymnastic, to con- 
sider firstly the sort of discipline ivliich is beneficial 
to particular physical constitutions , secondly the 
nature of the best disciphne, as it is certain that the 
best discipline is such as is appropriate to the person 
who enjoys the finest constitution and is endowed 
with the richest natural advantages ; and thirdly the 
discipline which is umformly beneficial to the great 
majority of people taken collectively, ‘for this is 
equally a function of Gymnastic And further if a, 
person is content with aspinng to something short of 
his proper physical condition or scientific expertness 
m athletic exercises, it is none the less the business 
of the trainer or gymnastic mastei "to produce even 
this inferior measure of capacity Similarly n e find 

^ Reading kc^ yap rovro ttjs yvpvacrTiid}s tpyov early i 
^ Omitting re 
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this to be the case In ^fedidno or Slilpbufldhig or 
Tailoring or any other art It is evidently there- 
for© the business of the sclfsiuno science to consider 
the nature of tho beat poU^ or In other words the 
ehameter of polity which would beat satisfy our ideal, 
if there were no inipedltncnt In oitomal dreum 
stances, and secondly tljo nature of tho poli^ appro- 
priate to particular classes of persons. For ns tho 
beet poli^ Is probably out of tho rtaxdi of largo 
numbers of people, it is right that tho *good legisla 
tor and tho true statesman should keep Us eyes open 
not only to tho absolutely beat polity but alro to tlio 
polity which is best under tho actual conditions. Wo 
may odd thirdly on aesumed polity for It is right that 
in the case of any given jrolHy ho should be competent 
to consider the means of coUing It into oxUtonce and, 
wbetn it has come into existence^ tlio method of en- 
dowing it with tho longest life. I am referring to tho 
case where the conditions of a partictdar State ore 
such that tho polity under which It exists is not the 
best nor indeed can ever be the bent, os It is unpro- 
vided with tho very essentials the best polity, nor 
again Is tho best which is x^iSBlble in the dreumston 
COB, but Borne polity of an iufenor kind. And besides 
nil this it is right that ho should understand tho polity 
which la most appropriate to the moss of states, espo- 
exaUy as tho great majority of political writers, oven 
if successfol in their treatment of tho other points, 
ntteriy miss tho mark of practical utility For It is 


^ lUwclInC 
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not only the absolutely best polity which is the proper 
subject of consideration, but also that which is possi- 
ble in any given case and similarly that which is com- 
paratively easy of attamment and has a closer affimty 
to the polities of all existing States. But our modem 
writers either aspire to the highest pohty, for which a 
number of external advantages are indispensable, or, 
if they describe a form more generally attainable, put 
out of sight all existing forms except the favoured one 
and pronounce a panegyric upon the Lacedaemonian 
or some other pohty. What we want however is to 
introduce some system which the world will easily be 
induced and enabled to ^accept as an innovation upon 
the existing forms ; for it is qmte as troublesome a 
task to amend a pohty as to estabhsh it in the first 
instance, just as the task of correcting one’s know- 
ledge is qmte as troublesome as that of acqmnng it 
at first 

Thequaiifi- It is proper then that in addition to the pomts 

statesman specified hy these political winters the trae statesman 
should be capable of conung to the rescue of existmg 
pohties, as has been already said. Nor can he pos- 
sibly do this, if he is unacquainted with all the various 
kinds of pohty. “ J say this, because in our own day it 
18 the opinion of some writers that there is only one 
kind of Democracy or Ohgarchy. This however is not 
the tme state of the case The eyes of the statesman 
therefore should be open to aU the shades of difier- 
ence between the various pohties and to the numbei 


^ Hreadmg Kaivoro/ifiv 
^ Reading vvv yap plan dtjpoKpariav k.t\. 
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of possible combinations *and 1^ the light of the 
same practical sdcnco ho shoold discern the best 
laws and tho la^ appropriate to each form of polity 
OB it la the laTrs enacted Trhich shonld bo, and in fact 
oro tmiTCtwdly relative to tho polities rather than tho 
politics to the laws For whereas a polity is tho 
general system of any State In regard to the dlstnbu 
tion of tho oxccativo offices, the supremo political 
anthority and tho end which "the citizens propose to 
tfaemBelvea in their ossodation, laws, as distinct from 
tho institutions which express tho character of tho 
polity, are merely the conditions according to which 
tho officers of state arc to hold office and to oxerdso 
surrelllanco over lawbreakers. And fttnn this wo bc© 
dearly tho necesai^, even from a legislative point of 
view, of a fomiliaiity with the differences between 
polities and the number <if (lit vanelxa of each tn 
a genenl doisiJicaUon qf poltUra for tho same laws 
cannot be bouofidol to all Ohgarchies or Democracies 
alike, as there aro sovcrul spodes of Democracy and 
Oligarchy mthor than a single species only 

At at tho bcginnlog of our treatiso wo divided c*ir il 
' politics into tho normal polities, which arc three in 
number, vix. Kingship, Aristocracy and Polity, andp,fe^ 
the pervordons of those which oro also throo, viE.pp-“» ^ 
Tyranny tho perversion of Kingship Oligarchy of 
Aristocracy and Democracy of Polity as Anstocmey 
and Kingship have been already discuBsod — for tho 
consideration of the best polity Is nothing elso than a 

> 'lira oonatraotion traoomoa deftror If the foil atop iftcr 
TXMjxiffmt b ehasffed to a colon. 

* Beading /nSerwt. 
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discussion of tlic polities Iiicli bear these names, as 
in tlieory each of them is constituted on the basis of 
virtue furnished ■mth external means — and as further 
the points of difference between Anstocracy and 
Kingship and the occasions wlien a polity is to be 
regarded as regal have been determined, it remains to 
describe the form winch is called by the general name 
of all polities, viz the Polity, and the remaining 
forms, Obgarchy, Democracy and Tj’ranny 

It IS evident, if we consider these perversions, 
which is the worst and which is the next vorst. For 
the perversion of the primary or most divine form 
must be the worst, and as Kingship must either be a 
mere name and not a reality or must have its justifi- 
cation in the vast supenonty of the reigning king, it 
follows that Tyranny is the form which is worst and 
faithest removed fi’om a constitutional government, 
Ohgarchy the next worst — ^for Anstocracy, it must 
be 0 emembei'ed, is vudely different from Oligarchy — 
and Democracy the least bad. ‘An earher irnter 
has already expressed himself in this sense, although 
not from the same point of view as ours For he 
recognized a good and a bad form of each of these 
polities and held that of all the pohties when they 
are good, i e. of good Oligarchy and the like. Demo-, 
cracy is the worst, but that when they are bad it is 
the best We maintain on tlie contrary that these 
pohties are wholly vitiated, and it is not right to 
speak of one Ohgarchy as being better than another 
but only as being less bad 


^ The reference is to Plato Polihciis, pp 302 sqq. 
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This discussion however vro may dismiss for the 
presenL TVe have now first to dotormino the dif 
ferent species of tho various polities, assuming that 
there are soTenil buds of Democracy and Oligarchy, 
and next the polity that is most goncmlly attainaWo 
and most derirablo with the oxccptlou of tho best 
polity and any other that la aristocrntjcal and const! 
tnted on noble prindplca — 1 mean the polity which Is 
suited to the great majority of States. We have then 
to determine among tho remaining forma of polity 
what special form is dcfidrablo for particular people, os 
it is probable that In some cases Democracy is ncces- 
eary rather than Oligarchy, and In others Oligarchy 
rather than Democracy, and next to considor tho right 
means to bo employed by ono who wishes to establish 
these politics, Lo. tho sovorol species of Democracy 
and a^n of Oligarchy And finally, after briefly 
noticing as best wo may all these pomti, wo moi^ 
try to enumerate tho agendoe dostructivo and presor 
T^TO of politics both gonernUy and individually and 
tho cansos which tend espcdally to produce them. 

The existence of a number of polities is duo to coat m 
the fiict that m any State thoro ore a number ofJj^EJSS^ 
parts. For In tho first place all States, as wo see, 

,are composed of bousebolds then again tho popu 
latlon so formed necessarily consists portly of tho 
rich, partly of tho poor and partly of tlio middle 
class, and further the rich and poor may both bo 
subdivided into Boldiera and drillanB. Again, ono 
people, as we see, is agncultural, another commercial 
and, a third mcohanicaL And among the nppor 
classes themselves there are o gnin distinctions in 
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respect of their •wealth and the magnitude of their 
property, as e g in regard to keeping a stud of 
horses , for it is only persons of large propei ty who 
can easily afford to keep hoi’ses It was thus that 
in older times m any State, whose mihtary strength 
resided in its cavalry, there was always an ohgarchical 
government Cavalry, it may be observed, was used 
in wars -with border States as e g. by the Eretrians, 
the Chalcidians, the Magnetians on the Maeander 
and many other Asiatic peoples To the diffeiences 
of wealth may be added differences in race or virtue 
or m anything else of the same kind which has been 
described as a part of a State m our discussion of 
Aristocracy, wliere we defined the number of parts 
necessary to the existence of a State, as pohtical 
nglits are sometimes enjoyed by aU these parts and 
at other tunes by only a smaller or larger number 
of them. It IS e'vident then that there must be a 
number of polities diffenng specifically from one 
another, as there is a specific difference between 
these their parts. For a polity is simply the system 
of the oflices of State, and this is distnbuted by 
aU the citizens among themselves either m viiinie of 
the superior power of the privileged class or of some 
qualification common to both alike — I mean e g. iq 
■virtue of the power of the poor nwmh&i's or of the 
rich in wealth or of some power which they possess 
in common. It follows as a necessary consequence 
that there is a number of different pohties equal to 
the number of systems dependent upon the superiori- 
ties or differences of the members of a State But it 
seems that there are prmcipally two pohties, that as 
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In tlio case of irinds Mmo arc described on northcriy, 
oUicns os Bouthcrly and all the fcst os pcrrcraioiw or 
variatloM of these, bo the politic* may bo reduced to 
two rit Dcraocmcy and Oligarchy For Anstocracy 
is rccltoned aa a Bpedea of Ollgnr^y, being rcgardctl 
04 in a certain Bcnso an Oligarchy and the so-called 
Polity Ib reckoned os a Democracy, or among winds 
tho Most wind Is called a species of Isorth wind 
and the East wind a spedea of South wind It is 
much tlio Bomo with harmonics according to some 
authorities, who reckon only two species, tlio Dorian 
and Phrygian, and describe all tho otlicr combma 
tions aa either Dorian or Phrygian. ‘Tills then is 
the usually accepted riew of politics. But it is not so 
true or good os our cloariflcatlon, according to whicli 
there aro only two politics or eren only a ringlo 
polity constituted on noblo pnndplc?, and all the 
rest ore pcrvcralona of tho beat polity, correspond 
ing to the variations of tho well tempered harmony 
m Jfusic, tlio more Intense and despotic politics 
being oligarchical and tho lax and mild })oUtics 
democraticoh 

Bat It is not right to follow the foshlon of sorao oaur tv 
contemporary wntcra in defining Democracy without 
/my qu^fication os n polity In which tho maasee ore 
supremo. For it is equally tho case in on Oligarchy 
and in any other iiolity whateror that tho snpremo 
power Is in the hands of tho greater part Nor again 
may we define Offgarchy without any quafificatfon 
08 a poli^ In which tho Few aro suproma For sup- 

* Eoulliig fiAtcra lUr o9r «UAi«v 
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pose tliat the gi’oss population of a State amounted 
to thirteen Inindicd, of uhom one tliou'^and vere 
rich, and that tlie thousand iich poisons did not 
allow any shaie of nile to the three hundicd poor, 
althougli they vere personally fice and similar tn the 
thousand in cveiy respect oxcejit iiclics, nobod} 
would maintain that the poht} of this State vas 
democratical Similaily suppose the case of a small 
number of poor persons vho are yet stronger than 
a larger number of the iich , here again nobod} 
would descnbe such a polity as an Oligarchy, if the 
mass of the population being iich vere excluded, as 
they a'ic COG hypothcsi, from the liouoiirs of State 
It IS moie coiTCct then to say that tlie polity is a 
Democracy when the supreme power is in the hands 
of the free citizens, and an Oligarchy when it is in the 
hands of the rich, ^and that it is only an accidental 
cu'cumstance that the formei constitute "a majoiit} 
and the latter a minonty of the population, as there 
are many free persons in the world and only a few 
persons of property For on the assinnjjtion that it 
^s the supremacy of the Few which males an Oli- 
garchy it would follow that, if the distribution of the 
oflBces of State among the citizens were regulated by 
stature, as ^according to some authorities is the case 
in Ethiopia, or by pereonal beauty, the pohty would 
be an Ohgarchy , for the number of beautiful or tall 
persons is small This howevci is evidently out of 

1 There should be a comma, instead of a full stop, after 
irkovtnoi 

® Readmg irKhovs 

^ See Herodotus m ch 20 Op p 118, 1 26 
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the qiietiwn Bot nt tho Kuno time oven prcalth and 
poTBonal freedom taken alono are not snfllCTcnt as 
tho dctcnnlmng choractcrlsUca of Dcmocmcy and 
Oligarchy On tho contrary, as both these pollUca 
mcludo a rancty of members, it la proper to drarr a 
furtJior distinction and to lay down on tho ono hand 
that tho polity la not a Democracy if a minority of 
simply free citizens rule a nu^jorlty* as c.g at Apol 
Ionia upon tho Ionian sea and at Tlicrn, in both 
whicli States the civic lionours were cngro^cd by 
tlio families vrliidi claimed a preeminent nobility as 
having been tho original founders of tho colonics, 
although they wore numerically few and tliclr sub- 
jects vrero many, and on tho other Imnd that it Is 
not an ‘Oligarchy, if tho rich rule solely in virtuo of 
thar numerical superiorly, as was formerly tho ease 
at Colophon, where tho t^ority of tho otiicoB had 
ocxiuircd a largo property boforo tho ora of tho 
I^dmn war The truth is that a Democracy orists 
whon tho authority is in tho hands of tho froo and 
poor who oro In Q majority, and on Oligarchy whon It 
Is in tho bands of tho propertied or noble (dnss who 
are In a-mlnority 

Thus tho fact that there are more politics than 
pne and tho reason of tho fact have boon stated. 
Wo have now to show that tlioro are more than tho 
two wo have menUonod, vtz. Danocrocy and OUgar 
diy, and to doecribo tho nature and tho cause of each, 
starting from tho conrideration wbicii has been al 
ready oddneod AVe all allow that every State con 
> OmlUing ml ^ fKneiptt* 
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of tains not one part only, but several Accordmgly we 
must proceed in the same way as if it were our pur- 
pose to ascertain the different species of animaL We 
should begin in that case by specifymg the organs 
mdispensable to any animal , I mean certain of the 
organs of sense, the organs which receive and digest 
food, VIZ the mouth and stomach, and also the mem- 
bers by means of which each animal moves. Suppos- 
ing that this is an exhaustive hst of the different 
organs, and that of each organ there are different 
kmds, I mean, supposing that there are several kmds 
of mouth, stomach and organs of sensation as well as 
of the members which are organs of movement, we 
see that the number of possible combinations of these 
organs wiU necessarily produce several kmds of ani- 
mals, although the mmber of differmt ^ecies will 
not he unlimited, as the same animal cannot have 
several different kmds of mouth or ears Hence if 
we take aU the possible combinations of these organs, 
they will produce different species of animals, and 
there wiU be as many different species of animals as 
there are combmations of the organs necessary to 
their existence. It is the same with the pohties in 
question, for States hke ammals are composed not 
of a single part, but of several, as has been more than< 
once remarked One of these parts is the class which 
IS concerned with the supply of food, viz. the hus- 
bandmen as they are called A second is the so-called 
mechanical class, viz the class ^ which is occupied 
vdth such arts as are indispensable to the admimstra- 
tion of a State, whether they are absolutely necessary 

^ Reading ccm Sc toOto tS ?7epl ras 
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to itB Qiiatenco or condudve to luxury and refine- 
ment of life. A third la tbo cotnmordnl claaa, 
which 1 mean the claaa that dovotca iteolf to tho solo 
and porchoBo of goods and to busmen both wholo- 
soio and retail. Tliero ia fourthly tho doss of hired 
labourera, fifthly tho military cl^ which ia quite as 
mdiapenaable aa tJio foregoing If tho dtizens oro not 
to bo the slaves of any oMoitanta. And thtspotcer of 
sdf-drfence ta ahdolutdi/ nqumte for it Is on im 
possibility, wo may aay, that a Stnto which Is natu 
rally the slave of others should deserve to bo called 
a State at all, os independence is a chomctenstic of 
a State, and slaves are destitute of independence. 

Hence this subject has been treated inadequately al onudmrf 
though Ingeniously in the 'Repuhlic of Plata Somies 
there says that a State is composed of four absolutely 
indispensable elements which he spedfles as a weaver, 
a hnsbandmon, a cobbler and a builder but at a 
later point, as if ho felt the insoifidenoy of theso four 
for indepondonco, he adds to tho number a smith, 
people to take charge of the necessary live stock, and 
still further a merchant and a rotaO trader and all 
these elements colloctively form the comploment of 
the State in its primary form, as if it were *only tho 
»necee8aries of life which oro tho objects of tho oonsti- 
totion of any State, and refinement or nobleness were 
not more Indispensable to a State than cobblers or 
husbandmeiL Ihe mllitaiy class he does not assign 
to the State until tho increase of Its territory and its 

^ RtpvbUc n. p. 3S9 B iqq 

* rtf y€ ud be^ow dXX nl rov coXoC 

bAXo nvT kv n u} ytmpySm. 
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contiguity to that of a neighbouniig people have 
landed the citizens in war But it may fairly he 
objected that among his four associates oi whatever 
the number may be, thei e must be somebody to pro- 
nounce and adjudge justice And on the same pnn- 
ciple as we should regard the soul as being more 
propel ly a member of an animal than the body, so it 
is nght to regal d the coiiespondmg classes in the 
State, VIZ the militaiy class, the class which is in- 
vested with the administration of legal justice, and 
thirdly, the dehberative body — for dehberation is a 
task which demands pohtical intelligence — as being 
members of a State in a higher sense than the classes 
which merely serve to supply the necessary wants of 
life. Nor does it make any difference to our argu- 
ment whether these functions are appropnated to 
particular classes or are united in the same hands, 
as IS often the case, for it happens not infrequently 
that the soldiei*s aie at the same time the husband- 
men. Thus as the classes which constitute the soul of 
the State, as well as those which constitute its body 
are to be regarded as members of the State, it is evi- 
dent that the mihtary class is necessarily a member' 

. . The seventh class consists of those 

t 

^ It would appear that some words have fallen out of the text 
after fiopiov rijs TroXetoy For after mentioning five parts or elements 
of a Stete (p 161, 11 7 — 18) Aristotle is led into a digiession 
upon the necessity of a military class and a criticism of the "vnews 
put forward by Socrates in the i?e7?z46;ic(p 151,1 19 -p 162,1 10), 
then he resumes his enumeration of the parts of a State with the 
words e^bopov be rb rats ovcriais Xeirovpyovp A comparison of 
the present passage with Bk rv ch 8 suggests the insertion of 
eicrov be ol iepets 
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whose propertieB enable them to bear the public bur 
dens, or m other words of the rich. The eighth com 
prisee the eiecutite magistrates who serve the State 
in the different public offices, os officers are faidis- 
pensable to a State. It la necessary therefore that 
there should be a class of persons who are capable of 
sholdmg ciffibe and who render this serrice to the 
SStd^ther continuously or by a system of altema 
tion. There remain the daas^ which we inddentr 
ally defined just now, via. the body Vfaich is to 
deliberate, and the body which is to a<^udlcate 
upon qneeUons of Justice between litigants. And as 
all the fanctions we have named ought to be dis- 
charged and nobly and jusUy discharge in a State, 
it 11 indispensable that there sboold be also a class 
of pubhc men endowed with virtue. 

It may be observed, that all the faculties we have 
described may with one exception be often umted 
in the some hands. Thus the some poTsons may con> 
stitute the military, agricultural, and artisan classes, 
and also the deliberative and judicial bodies. AH 
classes too affect to possess the requisite virtue and 
consider themselves competent to fill nearly all the 
public offices. But it Is impoesible that the same 
persons should be poor and rich. And hence it 
is supposed that these two classes, vu. the ndi and 
the poor are m a preeminent sense parts of a State. 
And further, as the one doss is almost always nnme- 
ncally small, while the other is nnmencally large, it 
appears that these are the really antagonistic mem- 


1 KjpO«^ 
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bers of a State. Tlie result is that the character of 
all existing polities is cletcrmincd by the predomi- 
nance of one 01 other of these classes, and it is the 
common opinion that there arc two politics and two 
only, viz Democracy and Oligarchy 
pp 255 Bqq Wc liavc already stated that there aie several 
The cause of pobties and have indicated the causes. We have 
Sem®^^ now to show that there are several kinds of De- 
ohgarchy mocincy and Oligarchy But the remarks wc have 
already made seivc to elucidate this point. For 
there are vaiious classes among the commons as veil 
as among the so-called upper orders. One class of 
commons is composed of husbandmen, another of 
artisans, a thud of merchants vho are occupied with 
the pm chase and sale of goods, a fourth of seafar- 
ing people, vliether engaged in war, business, trans- 
port semce or fishmg, for each of these classes is 
numerous in different places, as e.g fishermen at 
Tarentum and Byzantium, manues at Athens, traders 
m ASgma or Chios, and persons engaged in transport 
service m Tenedos To these we may add manual 
labourers and all who possess so little property 
as to be incapable of leisure, as well as aU who are 
free but not descended from citizens on both sides, 
and any other similar class of population Among < 
the upper classes on the other hand, the differences 
consist m wealth, nobihty, virtue, culture, and other 
recognized charactenstics not less distinctive than 
these 

Democracy according to the primary conception 
'' of it IS the pohty which is preemmently based upon 
equahty According to the law of Democracy as so 


( 
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conceired equality implies that the poor should not 
be in any sense ‘rulers rather than the rich, that noi 
ther the one party nor the other should be supremo 
but that both should stand upon the same footing. 

For if "WO grant that freedom and equality are, os 
some suppose, especially found in a Democracy, they 
win best be realized ^here all the dtizons bare the 
largest share of political rights upon equal terms. 

But as the commons form a numerical m^ority and 
the idll of the majority la supremo, it follows that 
the polity In which these conditions are realized 
must bo a Democracy //?One species of Democracy itMTukiai 
then is that In which cli^iUty to the ofBces of State 
is dependent upon a propoity qualification, but the 
qualification Is a low one and, os anyone who ac- 
qtdres the amount of property ejyoys the privilege of 
eligibility, eo anyone who loses it ceases to bo eligible. 

There h a second speaes of Democracy in whiA nil 
the dUzens who are not liable to any objection on 
(ht oeore qf birth are eligible to office but the law is 
siqiremelJM- third is that in which everybody is eli 
glble to the offices of State, provided only that he Is a 
mtixen, t. 0. ts aduaUy tn the enjoyment qf the rxghU 
qf extizenthxp, but the law is supreme^^flliere is yet 
•another spedes which is ahnilor to the last in oil 
respects except that the people rather than the law is 
here supreme. This la the case when it is popular 
which are the nr final anihnritk^ 

and not the law It is the demogoguee who are 
to blame for this state of things. For in Statee 


1 Rtxilng ipx*^ 
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■whicTi enjoy a democratical polity regulated by lav 
no demagogue ever makes his appeal ance, and it is 
the best citizens ivho enjoy the posts of honour But 
it is where the laws aie not supieme that dema- 
gogues appear For the commons in such a State 
are converted into a monarch, i e into an individual 
composed of many other individuals , for the supreme 
power is vested in the many, not indeed as indivi- 
duals but collectively What is the nature of the “mul- 
“titude of lords,” which m the language of ^Horner is 
“ no blessing,” whether it is this or a number of rulers 
exercismg individual authonty, is a question involved 
m obscunty But in any case the commons whom we 
are supposmg aspire m virtue of their monarchical 
chai’acter to exercise monarchical powei, as being 
exempted from the control of the law, they become 
despotic and consequently pay high honour to syco- 
phants, and m fact a Democracy of this descnption is 
analogous to Tyranny among monarchical forms of 
government Thus in both there is the same cha- 
ractei, m both an exercise of despotic rule ovei the 
better classes, the popular decrees in the one case 
answer to the edicts of the tyraiit m the other, and the 
demagogues and sycophants aie the same and corre- 
spond. Nor is there any class so influential as the syco-i 
phants and demagogues in their respective spheres, the 
foiTQer in the court of tyrants and the latter in the 
kmd of Democracy which I have described It is the 
demagogues who are responsible for the supremacy 
of the popular decrees rather than of the laws, as they 

c 


^ Iltad II 204. 
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alwny* refer cjvcrything to the commoiu*. Aiirf they 
do so bccaum) the conswjucnco Is an increase of tlicir 
enm i>owcr, if the commons control all nllairs, and 
they thcmsclrca control tlio judgment of tho com 
mons, oa it is their guidance timt tiio commons 
always follow Another araaitMtanccicJnch Ifoda to 
die last foTVi of Demorranj Is llmt all who have any 
complaint against tho oiUccra of State argue that tho 
judicial power ought to bo tested In tho commons 
and as tho commons gladly entertain tho ‘indictment, 
tlio result is that tho authontr of all tho offices of 
State Is seriously impaired. It would seem a just 
critidam to assert that this kind of Democracy U not 
a constitutional government at all, as constitutional 
government Is impossible without tlio supremacy of 
laws. For it Is right that tho law should bo supremo 
nninjiwdly and tlio officers of State only in particnlnr 
eases, *if tho government Is to ho regarded as con 
stitutionah And os Democracy is, os i« have sesn, a 
form of polity, it is ondent that tho consUtutlon, in 
which all business Is administcrcKl by popular do- 
crocs, is not even a Demoenn^ In Uio strict sense of 
tho term, as It Is Imposaiblo that any iwpular decree 
should bo capable of univorKnl npplicatiou. 

» The various spodc* of Democracy may bo thus 
determined. 

(A Among tho species of Oligarchy the first is *ono in csat v 
ojiallJ0bdinJx la tlm. can/lUJ/3W.Qjt 
blllty to tho oflicca of State, but It is only so high that 

^ Ile»d rp^oicXiTTU' 

* Rcadloj^ ul ra wy nXtrf^av 

* IU«diDg t* filf ri An* n/ui^uinH' trA 
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of Democracy, aud such are the circumstances which 
give nse to it There is a second species based upon 
the next principle of eligibility. For political privi- 
leges may be open theoretically to any inhabitant 
against whom no objection can be brought on the 
score of his descent, although they are not practically 
exercised by anyone, unless he is able to enjoy a life 
of leisuie The result is that in this second form of 
Democracy the laws are supreme owing to the want 
of pecumary means among the citizens Tlie third 
species is one in which political pnvileges are open 
to all the inhabitants, piovided only that they are of 
free birth, although they are prevented from actually 
exercising them by the reason alleged m the last 
case, m%. wmt of means, so that in this pohty too the 
law is necessarily supreme. The fom’th species of 
Democracy is the one which was chronologically de- 
veloped last in States. For it results from the great 
increase in the size of States as compared Avith their 
onginal dimensions and from the accession of large 
pecumary resources that not only do all the inhabit- 
ants theoretically enjoy political pnvileges in conse- 
quence of the predominant influence of the masses, 
but they actually exercise them m the conduct of 
pohtical business, as even the poor are enabled by 
the pay they receive to enjoy the leisure 'tiece&sa/ry to 
political life. And indeed it is a population of this 
kind which has the largest amount of leisure, for 
they are not impeded in any way by the management 
of their pnvate afiairs as is the case with the nch, 
who are thus fiequently prevented from attendmg 
the Assembly or the Courts of Law. The conse- 
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qnenco Is thftt it is the mass of tho poor mtlier than 
tho law* that becoroo tho saprerao anthority in tho 
polity 

& much for tho number and character of tho 
spedes of DemoenKgr as determined by tlm force of 
tho circomstanccs we have described. 

We come now to those of Ohgarchy When there 
Is a considerable number of people possessing an 
amount of property which is compaiatiTely small or 
at tho moat not rcry largo, this is the first spocios 
of Obgorchy, One la whlcli anybody who acquires tho 
amount of property is outitled to tho oxordso of 
pohtlcal pn^^ea and In wliidi, as there is a large 
number of members of tho goToming class, it is a 
necessary cousequenoe that tho supremacy reridos 
not in human beings but m tho law For tho more 
widely the cititcns are rcmoTcd from monarchical 
government, and the more nearly it is tho case 
that the amount of property which they possess is 
not so largo ns to enable them to oqjoy leisure 'with 
out attending to business or so small that they re- 
quire to bo supported at tho oipcnso of tho State, 
Ae more certainly will they approve the supremacy 
of the law in their case rather than thdr own su 
prema<7 If on tho other hand the propertied das* 
is smaller thou in tho last cnsei, and the requisite 
amount of property larger, tho second spedes of 
Oligarchy is realiz^ For the increase of their 
resources leads them to aspire to a proportionate 
increase of their i>ower and the result is that they 


^ Rftftdlog <h(AoCrr«t. 
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exercise the nght of coopting the members of the 
governing body from the ^masses and, as they have 
not yet attained sufficient strength to dispense with 
the authonty of law, they accommodate the law to 
the general prmciple of the polity If again they 
mtensify the form of polily by still further diminish- 
ing the number of the governing body and augment- 
ing the reqmsite amount of property, they arrive at 
the third stage of Ohgarchy, in which not only are 
the offices of State in the hands of the privileged 
class, but the tenure of office is regulated by a law 
which prescnbes that at the death of the parents the 
children shall succeed to their places But when the 
accumulation of vast properties and the presence of a 
numerous clientUe leads to an exaggerated intensifi- 
cation of the oltga/rchical pHncvple, a dynastic govern- 
ment of the kind thus constituted approaches closely 
to a Monarchy, and the supreme authonty is vested 
m human beings rather than in the law This is 
the fourth species of Ohgarchy, the counterpart of 
the latest development of Democracy 

Apart from Democracy and Ohgarchy there are 
still two forms of polity or constitutional government, 
one of which is generally recognized and has been 
mentioned in this book as one species of the four, 
acknowledged pohties, viz, Monarchy, Ohgarchy, 
Democracy, and fourthly the so-caUed Anstocracy. 
But there is a fifth which is called by the generM 
name of all pohties, viz^ a Polity, although from the 
infrequency of its actual realization writers who en- 


^ Reading eK rav TroXKav 
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deavour to cnmncruto the ffpeclcfl of politics pass it 
oTor and confine themflolvos, Uko Plato in tlio books of 
his SepuhltCj to the usual four 

Proporiy speating wo shoald confine the name of Artitotner 
Anstocrncy to the form of polity dosenbed In the oorly 
part of our treatise. For io only polity which in jus- 
tice deserves the name of Aristocracy is that in which the tarm. 
the dtizena are the best persons in an absolute sense, 
according to the standard of virtne and notin reference 
to any arbitrary definition of goodness. For It Is hero 
and hero only that the good man and the good dtizon 
ore abeolntely the some whorooa in o?cry otiier pobty 
the goodness of the good is relative to their own polity 
However there Is a class of pohtics wluch prtssent ccr it» pi>i»Ur 
tain points of dlfierenoo as compared with oligarchical 
polities on the one hand* and with the so-called Polity 
on the other os in them the elections to office nro not 
detenmned by wealth only but also by virtue. Tbia 
form of polity difiors bo& from Polity in llio strict 
sense and from Oligordiy, and is called onstocmticaL 
It arises from the fact that oven in States which do 
not treat the promotion of vlrtuo as a matter of public 
interest there are still certain jjcrsons whose namo 
stands bi^ and who aro genendly regarded as the 
better dasses. Any polity then in which regard is 
paid to wealth, virtue and numbers^ as at Carthage, is 
oristocratlcal , so too is any pobty in which regard is 
paid to two of those only, viit, to virtue and num 
bers as tn the Incedocmonian pobty*, and there Is 
a forion of the two element^ nnmbeni and virtue. 

* Omitttnx uXoSrrcn ipiaTVKpariau 

* There ibcmld be A coimnn eAer atom ^ Aaxrdm^ioWwr 
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There are thus two species of Aristocracy besides the 
pnmary or best polity , and we may reckon as a third 
species all the forms of the so-called Polity which 
have rather an inchnation to Oligarchy 
Chap vni It remains for us to speak of the form specially 
called Polity and of Tyranny. We have adopted this 
order, although neither the Polity nor anyone of the 
forms of Aristocracy just described is properly a per- 
version, because in strict truth they aU fall short of 
the absolutely normal pohty and consequently are 
placed in the same catalogue with the perversions, and 
the perversions properly so-called are perversions of 
p 120 these, ^ e. %n the, secmid degree, as we said 

at the outset. And it is reasonable to discuss Tyranny 
last as bemg of all polities the least worthy to be called 
a pohty or constitutional government, and it is only 
with pohties that our treatise is concerned 
Polity Having then stated the justification of our aiTange- 

ment, we have now to speak of the Pohty. Its essen- 
tial character will be clearer after our detenmnation 
of the features of Oligarchy and Democracy, for a 
Polity may be described in general terms as a fusion 
of Ohgarchy and Democracy It is the fashion how- 
ever to assign the name of Pohty to such forms only 
acy of the fusion as inchne to Democracy, and of Aris-* 
tocraoy rather to such as mchne to Ohgarchy, inas- 
much as culture and nobility, which arc the chai acter- 
istics of am, Ai'istocra^y, are more usually the con- 
comitants of wealth. Another reason fm' regardvng 
as anstocratical thefoims effusion which have a temr 
dency to Oligarchy is the assumption that the rich are 
in possession of the advantages for which crimes are 
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iinialk commuted, oik/ nrr thrrtjorf Ulfltj to Irad 
nrtiioufiUrrA hence thej nro dc^pialc<l (he gentle 
or tipi>cr dfiff^e^ And IhnR U k the puqwrt of 
An5loentcy toaMfpn the pupcnorily to ll>c cUi 
tow, !l Ib IjcM tliat the alliciiB In Ollgarchlcn are 
nlao lIVclj to bo the gentle che^ cjc Hut it may be 
raid to be an lmpo«!hllUy 'that a ‘^lato fltoald be 
^1-ordcred, If It Ib guvcrnctl not In the bcft Imt liy 
the lower cIl^^cb, and elmUarly that a State fhonld bo 
under the govermnent of tlic If it U not well 
onlcTod. Good onler howerer thw.*^ not conBut In Uio 
mere enactment of pxwl lawi* If thev are not obcTwL 
Hence we murt dbtlngu! h two klndn of gt)od order, 
one con^lrtlng In Uic obc<licnco of the dtlrcna to the 
cxi’^Ung lawjs and (ho other In the vrbe enactment of 
the lawB hr which they abide for It U ]kO”IbtQ to 
obey bad lawn ob well ob good onoB. Ilut IhiB wbo 
enaebnent of Um InwB ma) talo two forTOs they may 
be either tile bci*t lawB |Kw«lhlo to the dlbcnB In 
qnefltlon or tlio bci*t abBolulcly It PccmB tlwt Aril* 
tocmey conpbta principally In the dbtribuUon of the 
honours of State accortllng to virtue (For the prin 
dplo of Aristocracy U virtue of Oligarchy wealth and 
of Democracy frectlom, but Uio definition that the 
•will of the mtyonty Is supremo Is true of all, os It Is 
the ease in Oligarchy and Aristocracy no lean than In 
Democracy that Iho will of llio greater jrart of those 
who cr\)oy full political pririlegcii Is Kupremo* ) In tlio 

* Undloff rd ( ^ fti| ip*c-n€paT*viUnp> wSXuf 

*©*i2po*/jffrov^nyi’ 

^Tbe brmckeU m*rk the pareaUiotlcd Mtoro of the mbIodco, 
ftbklj U Doi DccouATj to tUo progrcM of Iho ar^mDoat 
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great majority of States then it is the species which is 
really a Pohty that is called an ^Aristocracy; it is 
really a Polity, because the fusion of rich and poor 
aims merely at tlie representation of wealth and free- 
dom, hut it IS generally called an Ai'istocracy, because 
the rich are in fact popularly regarded as occupying 
the position of the gentle classes. But as there are 
three things, viz. freedom, wealth and virtue, which 
claim to be the standard of equality in a pohty — ^for 
the fourth or nobility, as it is called, is a necessaiy 
concomitant of the last two, being notlung else than 
“ancestral virtue and wealth — ^it is evident that, whde 
the fusion of the two elements, the nch and the poor, 
ought to be called a Polity, that of the three deserves 
the name of Aristocracy more than any other pohly 
except the genmne or pnmary form. 

It has been stated then that there are other 
species of pohty besides Monarchy, Democracy and 
Oligarchy. It is clear too what is the character of 
these several species, what are the points of difference 
between the forms of Aristocracy and between Aristo- 
cracy on the one hand and the vanous forms of Pohty 
on the other, and how nearly they are related to one 
another. 

As a sequel to these remarks we have now to « 
descnbe the manner of creating the so-called Pohty 
as distinct from Democracy and Ohgarchy and the 
method of setting it up as a constitution This will 
be made clear at once by a simple statement of the 
characteristics of Democracy and Ohgarchy , for we 

^ Reading Kakelrai apioTOKparia. 

* Reading dperg jcai TrXouToy apxo-ios 
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have only to Oficertain tho pointB of cUsthictioii be- 
tween them and then to take the corresponding half, 
BO to Bay, of each and put the two together 

Bnt there are three prindplee of this combination 
or fttriotu The first consistB m tho adoption of both 
the iDstitntaons ‘of the two partie«, xnz. the Ohgarehs 
and Democrats. Take for Instance the question of 
attendance in tho Courts of Law It is customary in 
Oligarchies to inflict a fine upon the rich for non- 
attendance but not to gire the poor any fee for 
attendance^ and in Democracies on the other hand 
to pay the poor but not to mfiict a fine upon the 
rich. The combined or intermediate eyst^ is a 
union of both and is therefore appropriate to a Polity, 
as consisting in a tusion of the two principles. This 
then is one method of combinatioD. Another ccmsists 
in taking a mean between the systems of the two 
parties. Thus If we take tho pnvili^ of attondanco 
in the pnblio Assembly, in the one case there is no 
property qualification required or it is a very small 
one and in the otiaer it is large the combined 
system is not to adopt either of these qualifications 
but to Btnke a mean between the two. A third 
method is to adopt parts of both syBtems, ne. port of 
the ollgardiical and part of the democratlcal law For 
instance, if the appomtment of the offloee of State by 
lot is, as is generally iupi>oeed, democrafacalj while 
the appointment by suffiuge la oligarchical, if it is 
democratioal not to require a property qualificataon 
and oligarchical to reqnire it, then the orlstocratical 
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or political system is to take part from each of the 
two pohties, VIZ. to take from Ohgarchy the system of 
election by suffrage and from Democracy the absence 
of a property qualification 

An d as this is the method of fusing the two 
pohties, Democracy and Ohgarchy, so the criterion of 
a good fusion is the possibihty of calling the same 
pohty a Democracy and an Ohgarchy , for it is evident 
that the cause of this uncertainty in language is the 
success of the fusion It is in fact a general charac- 
teristic of the mean that the two extremes are dis- 
cernible m it. This is just the case with the La- 
cedaemonian pohty. There aie many people who 
endeavour to describe it as a Democracy because of 
the many democratical elements in its constitution. 
We may instance first the education of tlie children. 
The children of the nch ai e brought up in the same 
way as those of the poor and receive an education 
which would not be beyond the children of poor 
parents And the same is true of the years suc- 
ceedmg childhood, and agam afterwards when they 
reach man’s estate , there is no distinction between 
rich and poor. So too they all fare alike m the com- 
mon meals, and the nch wear a dress which any poor 
man would be able to procure Another denioo'aticcd « 
featwre is that of the two chief offices of State to the 
one the commons elect and to the other they are 
themselves ehgible , for they elect the Senate and 
are themselves ehgible to the EphoraWy Others 
agam call the Lacedaemonian pohty an Ohgarchy 
because of its numerous ohgarchical elements, f g 
the appomtment of all the officers of State by suffiuge 
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instead of by lot> the con<ientnition in n ferw hands 
nf the powers of life and death and exfle, and many- 
other eimflar features. Whore the fusion is succesifal 
It is proper that the polity should appear to be both 
an Ohffordiy and a D^octacy and to be neither, and 
fhrther that it shonld owe Ite preaervution to In 
temal rather than to external causes, and to mterool 
causes *not merely in the sense that the party which 
is anxious for its preservation should form a m^pnty, 
as this may be the case even m a bad polity, but that 
there should be no element of the State whatever 
which is anxious for a change of polity 

The proper manner of establishing a Pobty os 
well os the so-called Aristocrudes hna now been 
stated. 

It remains for us, os we said, to speak of l^ranny, cm x. 
not that there is much to bo said on the snlyect, but 
m order to give it Its proper place in our tr^tise, os 
we regard it as one among the vanous kinds of 
pohty We entered into a discussion of the forms pp.i«»n 
of Kingsldp in the early part of our treatiao, when 
wo were investigating Kingship in the strict sense 
of the term, the advantage or disadvantage of it to 
States, the nature and antecedents of the king and 
, the manner of instituting kingly government. There 
are two speaes of Tyranny which wo distinguished in 
our Invertigaticrti of 'SSmgsWp iur their doarooter in 
a certain sense approximatee to Kmgahip and over 
laps it, Inasmuch as both these forms of rule are 
regulated by law 1 refer to the absolute monarchs 
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elected among some non-Greek peoples and to tlie 
corresponding monarclis who were foimerly created 
among the ancient Greeks and were known as iEsym- 
netes No doubt there are certain points of dif- 
ference between these two forms , but they both 
approximate to Kmgship in their constitutional cha^ 
ractei and the voluntary obedience of the subjects, 
while they resemble a Tyranny in the despotic 'and 
wholly arbitrary nature of the rule. There is a third 
species of Tyranny which may be regarded as Ty- 
ranny in the strictest sense, bemg the counterpart of 
the absolute Kingship. A Tyranny of this kind is 
necessarily reahzed m the form of Monarchy which 
18 an irresponsible '‘exercise of rule over subjects, all 
of whom are the equals or supenors of the ruler, 
for the personal advantage of the ruler and not of 
the subjects. And hence the obedience is in this 
case involuntary , for no free person submits viUmgly 
' to such rule. 

Such then for the reasons alleged aie the character 
{ cwid number of the species of Tyranny. 

Chap xl' But ®what is the best pohty and the best hfe for 
the great majority of States and peisons, as tested 
polity standard not of a virtue which is beyond the 

attainment of ordmary human bemgs, nor of such ant 
education as requires natural advantages and the 
external resources which Fortune alone can give, nor 
again of the ideally constructed polity, but of such a 
life as the majority of people are capable of rea lizin g 

^ Reading becnroTiKas ap^eiv Ka\ Kara tt]v axrrav yvdiirjv 
2 Reading apxv ^ 

® Putting a mark of inteiTogation after pcraaxeiv 
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in a politicnl cissodation and sncb a polity as the 
minority of States arc caiablo of enjoying! For na 
the Bo-called Aristocracies of ^hich ve recently 
Bpoko lie m some respects beyond the reach of ordi 
nary States and In othora approximate to the Pobty 
m the limited sense of the term, may Bjicak of the 
two forms, tns. Anstocraqj and Polity, as one and 
the same. 

In the determination of nil tlieso questions we 
may start from the some prindplc*. If it has been 
coTTOrfly stated in tlio ^EtJiics that the happy hfe is a 
Ufa which is nmmpeded in the oiendso of rirtne, and 
that Tirtno is a mean between two extremes, it follows 
that the mean life, *riz, the attainment of tlio mean 
condition possible to the citizens of any State, is the 
best And further the eamo canons of virtue and vie© 
necessarily hold good for a State and for its polity, as 
the polity is, BO to say, the hfe of a Stale. 

In every State without exception there are three Ti«t 
parts, viz. the very rich, the very poor and thirdly tlio 
intermediato class. As it is admitted then that the 
moderate or intermediate condition is best, it is evi 
dent that the possessKm of Fortune s gifts in an inter 
mediate degree is the best thing possible. For this is 
the condition in wliich obedience to rcoson is casiost 
whereas one who is exccesivoly bcoutilhl, strong, noble 
or wealthy, or on the contrary exccesivoly poor or 
weak or deeply degraded cannot easily live a life 

* The rrfoTOice wonld worn to bo to Aioom. EtK m eh. 14, 
p. U&3 porbftpo tt h nttber tfao (roDOnl dodrioo of 

tbe than aDjporUcxUarpaML^ that Aristotle hai in mind. 

' Then abcmld bo % cotuon lUlor fifk-ntmt. 
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conformable to reason Such persons are apt in the 
first case to be guilty of insolence and cnmmality on 
a large scale, and in the second to become rogues and 
petty cnminals But all crimes are the results either 
of insolence or of roguery^ both which are conditions 
prejudicial to the interests of States And further 
persons, who are in the enjoyment of an extraordinary 
amount of Fortune’s gifts, strength, wealth, friends 
and so on, have neither the disposition nor the know- 
ledge necessary for submission to authority — a fault 
which they derive from their home-training in early 
years, as they are educated amidst such indulgence 
that they do not get the habit of submitting ^even 
to their masters — while persons who suffer from too 
great deficiency of these blessings are reduced to a 
state of mental degradation Thus while the latter 
do not undeiBtand how to rule, but only how to be 
ruled like slaves, the former do not understand how to 
submit ®to any rule, but only to exercise tlie rule of 
slave-masters The result is a State composed exclu- 
sively of slaves and slave-masters instead of free men, 
with sentiments of envy on the one side and of con- 
tempt on the other But such sentiments are the very 
negation of friendship and pohtical association, for 
all association implies friendship, as is proved by thej 

^ Omitting the words ert S’ ijKKxff ovroi (f)vXapxova'L Ka\ ^ov- 
Xapxova-i , for the ‘'unwilhngness to hold mihtary and civil office” 
18 not a point that deserves mention here If they are retained 
in the text, ap(p6rrepa will mean, not insolence and roguery, as 
in the translation, but the disposition to commit crimes on the 
one hand and the unvnlhngness to bold office on the other 
’ ^ Beading ov8e toTs SiSacrKoXois ^ 
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&ct that people do not choose even to 'mdk on the same 
road with their enemiee. Bxit in theory at least the 
State is composed as far as possible of penoDs who 
are equal and Eunilar, and this is eepecially the con 
dition of the middle daas. And from thi^It foIlowB 
that, if we take the iiarte of which the State in our 
conception is composed, it is a Sta te of this kind, vtz, 
covnpoted larg^y qf the middle dass, which eqjoys 
ihe beet political constitatiom Further it is this 
middle class of dtuens which mns the least risk of 
deetmetiou in a State. For os they do not like pan 
pere Inst after the goods of others, nor do others Inst 
after thedrs, as paupers after the property of the rich, 
they pass an existence void of peril, being neither the 
oiijects nor the anthors of conspiraciea. Hence it was 
a wise prayer of ‘PhocyHdee 

Ihfl mMdk duA within the BUte 
Fsroi beat, 1 ween 
JUj I be neither low nor grent 
Bat e^eo betweeiL 

It IS clear then that the best pobtical association is 
the one which is controlled by the middle class, and 
that the only States capable of a good adnnnistration 
are those in which the middle class is numerically 
Urge and stronger, if not than both the other classes, 
yet at least than either of them, os in that (^ase the 
addition of its wei^t tnms the scale and prerenta the 
predominance of one extreme or the other Accord 
iD£^y it IS Ein immense blearing to a State that the 
active dtisens should possen an Intermediate and 
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sufficient amount of property, for where there is a 
class of extremely wealthy people on the one hand and 
a class of absolute paupers on the other, the result 
is either an extreme Democracy or an untempered 
Ohgarchy, or, as the outcome of the predominance 
of either extreme, a Tyranny. For Tyranny results 
from the most violent form of Democracy or from 
Ohgarchy, but is far less likely to result from a polity 
m which the middle class is strong and the citizens all 
stand much on the same level The reason of this we 
, will state hereafter when we treat of the revolutions 
of pobties. It is evident however that the intermedi- 
ate form of pohty is best, as it is the only one wliich 
IS free from political disturbances. For it is where 
the middle class is large that there is the least danger 
of ^disturbances and dissensions among the citizens 
And this too, viz. the largeness of the middle class, is 
the reason why great States are comparatively little 
hable to pohtical disturbances , whereas in small 
States it is easy to divide the whole population into 
two camps, leaving no intermediate class, and aU the 
citizens in them are practically either poor or rich. 
It is the middle class too which imparts to Democra- 
cies a more secure and permanent character than to 
Ohgarchies, as the middle class are more numerouE 
and enjoy a larger share of the honours of State m 
Democracies than m Ohgarchies, for if there is no 
middle class, and the poor in virtue of their numbers 
are preponderant, the consequence is failure and 
speedy destruction of the State 


^ Reading aracrds. 
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“Wo maj fairly regard it a* nn indication of tht 
tame fad, nr. of the $it])enon(y tf (fie middle dots, 
that tho best IcgWatora belong to tJio middle class of 
ciUicns, c.g Solon, os is ovident from his poems, 
Lyenrgus — for ho rma not Icing — Charondas and most 
others. 

^\c SCO too from these facta srhy it is tlial 
great miyority of politics ore clUicr dcmocratical 
oligarchicah The reason is that, as tho middle close 
it generally small in them, vhlchcTcr of tho two other 
classea enjoys the euperionty in any ease, whether it 
be tho propped clnas or the commons, it is a party 
which transgresses the mlc of Uio mean that imparts 
its own bias to tho polity, and thereby produces either 
Democracy or Oligarchy And there is llio further 
fact that in consequence of tho political dUturbancca 
and contentions between tho commons on tlio one 
hand and Iho rich on tJio other whlcbcrcr party 
happens to get tho better of its opponents, instoul of 
establishing a pohty of a broad and equal kind, as- 
somes poliUcal supremacy as a pnio of tho victory 
and sets up citljcr a Democracy' or on Oligarcliy We 
may odd that tljo two States, whlcli hare attained an 
imperial position in Greece, haring regard solely to 
their own rcapeclivo politics always established either 
Democracies or OUgarcblca in tho dUferont States, not 
out of any consideration for Uiointoroats of tho States 
in question, but simply for their own interest And 
tho result of all these drcumstoncos is that tho inter 
mediate polity is either never realised at all or only 
seldom and in a few States , for among all who have 
hitherto attained a commanding poeiUon there has 
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been only a single * individual who was prevailed upon 
to restore this pohtical system, via a Polity. And 
indeed it has become a settled habit among the citi- 
zens of Greek States not even to desire the principle 
of equahty but to seek a position either of rule or of 
patient submission to a dominant power. 

The com- Tlic natm’C of the best polity and the reason wdiy 

excellence it 18 the best are now clear. But taking the general 

ofdifTorent , ,, , T . 

polities hat of polities and remembering that according to 

p m our ^former statement there aie several varieties of 

Democracy and Oligarchy, w’e shall not after our deter- 
mination of the best pohty find a difficulty in discern- 
ing what land of polity is to be placed fii^st, second 
and so on in due order according to their comparative 
excellence and inferionty For the nearer a polity is 
to the best pohty, the better of course it 'will be, and 
the further it is removed from the mean, the worse it 
■will be, unless indeed it is tried "SMth reference to an 
arbitrary standard And when I speak of an arbitrary 
standard, I mean that there are many cases m which 
one of two pohties is preferable in itself, but the other 
®may well be more advantageous to a certain State 
The nature and character of the polities smted to 
* pa-i^cular natures and characters is the next question 
which we have to consider. t 

^ It 18 impossible to determine ivlio was tbe “ individual” meant 
by Anstotle among the ten or more different names suggested 
by commentators The language in which he desenbes tlie 
Soloman pohty (p 66 , IL 8 sqq ) would lend itself to the view 
that he is here referrmg to Solon But dnoSovvai is in favour of 
Congreve’s suggestion that it is the Lacedaenioman Pausanias 
who was m his mind 
® Beading ?(j)aixev 
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It 18 necessary to b<^in by ossoinuig; a pnnaplo 
of general application, riz. that tho part of tho Stnto 
irhlch dcairca tlio continuance of tho polity onglit to 
bo stronger than that which does not. But in orcry 
State there is a qualitative and n quantitative cloraont. 
By the former 1 mean freedom, wealth, culture and 
nobility by tlio latter mere numerical superionty 
Bat it is posable that of the ports of wluch tho State 
Is composed the quality may belong to one and tho 
quantity to anotlicr, c.g that tho ignoble dosses may 
be numerically larger than tho noble or the poor than 
tho nch but Uiat their Bupenority in quimtity may 
not bo commensurate with their inferiority in quality 
It ifl necessary therefore to Inslltato a comparison 
between tho two elements. 

■Where tlio numerical suponority of tho poor 
bears tho proportion wo have Indicated to the gualUa- 
Ute siipenontif qf the rich, i e t$ rastlij mtptnor to »/, 
it is natural that tho polity established ^ould bo a 
Democracy, ond tlmt tho species of Democracy should 
be determined by tho cliaractor of tJio commons to 
whom tho superiority belongs, la tliat, if it is tho 
ogricnltural population which is predominant, it should 
be tho primary form of Democracy, If tho mechanical 
and wngo-cammg population, tho latest development 
of Democracy, and so for all tho intenncdlato forms. 
■Where on tho other hand tho Bni>Qnonty of tho rich or 
Bppor classes in qualify is greater than its Jnferiorify 
m quantify, it is natural that tho polity shonld bo on 
Oligarchy, and os in tlio last case that tho spodos of 
Oligarchy should bo detorminod by tho cbanictor of tho 
oli^rohJcal population in whom the superionty resides. 
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alw.us to Mt'turo tlio «niijH>rt of tin imtifih < i.u^-* l‘<>r 

if the ^'.lmh he < ii.it Ih un* olii^nn im il.le “li'iuhl 
min at (/if sutt'^fio (urn o/‘ the tnuhHi t i , if * 1 * mo 
cnitical, he <-inm]il ciiiiu'^e tin ir ‘•iipporl in k-inlf r)f 
the hw- But it H titih uhere the numb* r- of tht 
innhllt ol.e-p }»i t jvoiuli rit** title r o\ii Bfth tin ex- 
treincM oi oier oiiI\ one of them th it tin ri i- a jin--i 
bilih of a jii miiitu'iit jnihtx. I’oi tin re i** no il m::* r 
of a toii'-junit} unions tlie rii h anti the jin' ir ai.* 00.41 
the inuhlle ela‘t‘<, a‘< neitln r re h nor poor mil ton • at 
to a coiuhtion of '^huerx*, ami if tht\ tr, to timl a 
jiolit} 'whith H limin' in tin* naturt of a t oinpro!ni'‘t. 
thc) Mill not tli-ttnti an) tillur thin thn, ic. Me 
poUtij ii'Jiu/i n.hf^ iijxiu (lit rxohlh Tor tilt 

mutual di^truitfulnt'- 1 / (/x Olmitn/ts unti l)n 'nrnita 
Mill jirei cut them from coii'-intini,'' to an alttnutit>n of 
lulc. All the Morhl o\er on tht oiln i h.inil tin re ih 
iiohotl) HO thorou^hl) tniHltil .i*' an aibitrat»>r. and 
the middle cla^H ottupie^ a po-itum of urbitnithm 
l)c(uicn (In mil fim! (ht /nioi 

liut the penimnente ol thc jioht) Mill dtpiml 
upon tlic excellence of the fu-ion U m a common 
and Hcnous mistahc made e\en b\ tho-e mIio desire 
to set up ati> 4 toeratic.il politics not onh to i:i\e an. 
undue Hhuie of jioMcr to the iich but to endcMMiur to 
deceive the eommoiis. Fm the Hpuriouw ad\antai:cs 
arc 8 urc in time to pioduee u ical e\il. ac the usur- 
pations of the 11th are more fatal to the polit) than 
those of thc eommons 
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The artifices naually adopted in politic* ns pretexts cai^jciu. 
to impose upon the commons nre fire In number, 
having reference to the Piibbc Assembly, the olDccs 
of State, the CJourts of Law, the possession of anna 
and ‘gymnastic exorascs. 

In regard to the first the artifice Is that, while at- 
tendance in the PubUo Assombly it a privilege allowed 
to all alike, the nch aro liable to a fine either oxcln 
aively or to a fine of a ranch more Borions amount for 
non-attendance. In regard to the olBcca of State it Is 
that the poor epjoy the privilege of declining office, 
which is not accorded to persona poasesaing a certain 
projwrty assessment In regard to the Courts of Law 
it la that, whereas the rich ore subject to a fine for 
non-attendance, the poor eiyoy an immnmty, or the 
former ore mulcted heavily and the loUer only in a 
■mall sum, os is the cose in the laws of Obarondas. 

There ore oome States also in which the entire popn 
lation is entitled after registration to attend the 
Assembly and the Courts of Law, but if after registra 
tion they foil to attend, they aro liable to a heavy fine, 
the ol^ect bemg that the poorer atizens may be 
deterred by fear of the fine from registering them- 
selves and in consequence of not being registered 
may be nnable to attend the Courts of Law or the 
Public Assembly The same principle prevails in the 
legislation respecting the poeseesion of arms and 
gymnastio exerdsea. It is a penal offence to bo with 
out arms in the case of the nch but not of the poor, 
and similarly it is a penal offence in the rich but not 


^ Heftding yvfiraata. 
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(2) demo 
cratical, 


ill the poor to omit theii gj^mnastic exercises , and 
here again the object is that the former may be in- 
duced by fear of the fine to engage in such exercises 
and the latter having no such fear before then eyes 
may not engage in them 

And as Hhese artifices of legislation are oligarchical 
in their charactei, so there are counter-artifices in 
Democracies. Tims, to talx a single nutance^ a fee is 
given to the poor foi attendance in the Assembly and 
the Courts of Law, but no fine is inflicted upon the 
rich for non-attendance. 

(3) suited to It is evident therefore that anyone who is anxious 

oi^chj to produce a just fusion should combine tlie charac- 
cmey teristics of the two pobties, Democracy and Oligarchy, 
i.e. he should fee the poor and fine the nch. This mil 
be a means of securing the participation of all the 
citizens in the husiness of the Assembly and the Com ts 
of Laiv, whereas in any othei case the pohty falls 
entirely into the hands of the one class or the other 
The limit of The Pohty should be exclusively in the hands 
mT^oh^ of the class which possesses heavy arms , but it is 
not possible to define absolutely the amount of the 
property assessment requisite for the enjoyment of 
political pimnileges and to say that it must reach a 
certain figure. We must rather consider what is the 
^highest property assessment which in each particular 
case 18 consistent with the hypothesis that those who 
are admitted to the exercise of political privileges are 
moie numerous than those who are not, and then 
determine it at this amount For the poor are content 

^ Reading oXiyap^Ka ra (To^^itTfiara. 
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to keep the peace despite their excloaion from the 
honours of State, if nobody insults them or despoils 
them of any of their property Not indeed that this 
IS on easy condition for it la not the case that the 
members of the goreraing body are mranably peraons 
of a delicate sense of hononr And agam it is the 
custom of the poor on occasion of ■war to refuse to serve, 
if in spite of their poverty they nr© not supplied with 
the means of subaisteDce although, if the means are 
given them, they oonsent to take the field. Bat there 
are some States in ■which the Polity is m the bands 
not only of all who are actually serving as heavy 
armed soldiers but of all who ever have so served 
and are now pact the military age while among the 
Malmna, although both these claasee enjoyed political 
privileges, It was only the persons actually serving in 
the army who were eligible to the offices of State. 

The first pohty or constitutional government m 
Greece, ■which was formed after the era of the kmgs 
indnded none but the military class. The onginal 
polity of all ’WEB in the hands of the knights, as it 
■was the cavalry that at that time constitaUd military 
strength and superiority For heavy infantry is use- 
less without orgonixatioa and, as there was no such 
» thing as any experience or system ra the orgamatlon 
of infantry among the andents, their strength resided 
wholly in the cavalry But as the difierent States 
ta • bsa , aad thft. hwiy-vjnnfid wiVik-vi, Mr 
quired greater power, a larger number were admitted 
to political privileges. This is the reason why the con 
etl^tions which we call Polities were called by our 
forefathers Democradea, and the Polities of antiquity 
, 19—9 
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were, as might be expected, oligarchical and regal 
in their chaiactei , for as owing to the paucity of 
inhabitants the middle class in them was not large, 
their numerical and stiategical insignificance inclined 
them to acqmesce in a position of subjection 

We have now stated the reason uhy there are 
varieties of pobty and why there are more than the 
actual names imply, there being more kinds than one 
of Democracy and so on , we have also descnbed the 
points of difierence between them and the reason of 
the difierence, the nature of the best average pobty 
and the character of pobty suited to particular kinds 
of people 

Let us proceed to discuss the points which natu- 
rally follow not only generally but in reference to 
particular polities, taking them in older and starting 
from the suitable basis of the subject 

Eveiy pobty comprises tliiee departments, and a 
good legislator is bound to consider what is expedient 
to particular pobties m respect of each For the good 
order of the pobty necessarily follows from the good 
order of these departments, and tbe differences of 
pobties necessarily depend upon the diffeiences in 
these respects. 

The first of the three points is Hhe nature of the ^ 
body which debberates on affairs of State, secondly 
the nature of the Executive, i e the offices to be created, 
the extent of their junsdiction and the nght system 
of election, and thirdly the nature of the Judicial 
Body. 

c 
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The DclibornliTc IkMljr utiprcine ujion nil qtie» 
lions of war ami jtcace, iho formation niul ill *olntinii u- «/ 
of alliance^ the enactment of lawn, Naitcnccs of clcalli, 
exile unci confiMatlon to it belong* 'the tlcdion of 
the ofnccTB of Slate, and to It tlicj ore rcwpon«iblo at 
the cxpimlion of their term of office. It is nccc?*j*arv 
tlmt all tlict< tlcddons 'fhouhl be commUtctl clUicr 
to the dtireas collcellTcly or to i^nnc of them Lc to 
n single definite office or to setird, or llmt diflerent 
dcci ions should l>c committed to different offices or 
tlmt some of llicm should Iw coinmitlcil to the citizens 
collcctlrclj nnd others to fomo of the dUzens onlv 

Tlic exerdse of dclIberaUrc jiowcrs hr nil thoi'i*iv«^ 
dtlzcns nj>on nil rahjccts l«aclmractcristlcof |>oputar*^ 
pottmment for lid* unlrcncd f«jaalitv i- in the spirit 
of Democracy Ihit there arc various modes of onlcr 
Ing this gcnenl dclUKrrntlTo power Tliu firvl Is tlmt 
it should bo cxcrcu*cd bv all the dtlzcns not coUcC' 
tirclj but by altcmalion as c.g In the polltv of the 
Milesian Tclcclcs or In other political In whlcli it Utho 
vnrions official boanls wlddi meet for dclIlicniUvc 
purposes, hut all the dtlzcns enter upon offidnl posi 
lions according to a rotation of trilxai or wlmtcvcr 
arc the icry smallest division* of the State, until the 
• tenure of office Iian ]ias'»cd down the entire Ixxly 
Tlie dtlzciiH only nKscrablo collectively under this 
system to enact laws, to settle consUluUunal quesUout 
imi \o i wia xs Vr>o teporta dT \!no OThwrra dl ‘S'm'io. 
Auotlier mode Ib that the dtizens collcctircly should 
form the DclihoratlTo lk>dy but should not osscmhlo 

* * Ileadlotf wipi 
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except Ho elect officers of State, to enact laws, to 
detennine questions of vai and peace and to hold 
the andit of the officeis’ accounts, Avhile upon all other 
matters the poivei of debbeiution is vested in officers 
appointed for the particular duties, these officers 
being appomted fi’om the -whole body of citizens 
by sufirage or by lot A third mode is one by -which 
the citizens all meet for the election of officers of 
State, for the audit of their accoimts and for debbera- 
tion upon questions of -war and of alliance, wliile all 
other matters aie administered by the officers of State, 
who are appomted by sufirage so far as is possible in 
this advanced form of Democracy, viz. in all cases 
where special knowledge is required in the officers. 
A fouith mode is one m which the citizens meet 
collectively to debberate upon all questions, and the 
officers of State do not possess the power of decision 
m any case but merely of prebminaiy examination — 
a method of admmistration pievaibng at the present 
day m the latest development of Democracy, which is 
m our view analogous to an Oligarchy of a dynastic or 
a Monarchy of a tyranmcal type > 

As the modes we have hitherto described are aU 
democratical, so the system in which debberation upon 
all matters is confined to certain citizens is obgarchical. ' 
And m this case too there are several different forms 
When the election to the Debberative Body is simply 
dependent upon a comparatively low property assess- 
ment and the body is m consequence comparatively 
numerous, when they do not mterfere -with any legally 
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prohibitiid subject but arc ftlvmys obedient to tbo Inw, 
nnd when portiapation in tlio dellbcmtivo procedure 
19 open to nn}ono upon his acqiunng tlio rcqmaitc 
property assessment, tlio constitution in question Is 
an Ohgardiy, but an Oligarchy which in virtue of its 
moderate character is a close approximation to a 
Polity ^^’hcn again the pnnlc^ of dollbcratlon is 
not open to all the aUzens icho posstis the requisite 
projxrfy assessment but la limited to an elected body 
but as m tlio lost case their authority Is confonuablo 
to law, the system is lu the strict sense oligarchical 
And when the body with whom the dchbemtivo power 
resides has the iwwcr of cooption, and similartif when 
a son succeeds to his fatlicrs place in the Dcllberatiro 
Bod> ie xchenththcrcditarifprineipltxsxnirodnced 
nnd the DcHbcmtiro Body is superior to the laws, the 
system in question must bo on ‘extreme form of 
Oligarchy 

‘NVlicrc again tliero arc corlain matters which are 
in the control of certain persons, where questions 
of war and peace and tho audit of the offlccfB accounts 
come before tlio cititens collectively, while ovorytliing 
else is loft to oxecuUvo oOiccrs and tho ofUcors are 
appointed by ’snffrago, tho polity is on Aristocracy 

If on tho otlicr hand tho sul^ecta of deliberation 
come m some eases before peraonsappolntodbvBnffmgo 
and in others before persons appointed by lot, wliother 
apxiolntcd by lot absolutely or from a body pro- 
Tiously selected, or before porsons appointed partly 
by sufiVago nnd partly by lot^ these conditions are 

• } IWdinif oXtyiyjfo i it un^ *' 
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cliai’actenstic partly of an aristocratical form of polity 
and partly of a Polity in the strict sense. 

The Dehberative Body is distinguished in the vay 
we have desciibed relatively to the several polities, 
and the ^administration of each polity corresponds to 
the distinction we have stated 

Expedients But in the interest of the 'Democracy of our own 
e^me which is supposcd to have a pre-eminent title 

Democrncv, to the name — I mean the Democracy in which the 
commons are superior even to the lawsuit is well, if 
we would improve the deliberation, to adopt the same 
expedient as is adopted in reference to the Courts of 
Law in Oligarchies, where a fine for non-attendance 
is imposed upon the class whose presence in the Courts 
is desired, as a means of securing their attendance 
(while the advocates of popular government give a 
fee to the poor for tlieir attendance, and to apply it 
to tlie meetings of the Public Assembly. For the deli- 
beration ’is better conducted, if all the citizens collec- 
tively take part in it, the commons as well as the 
upper classes and the upper classes as well as the 
masses^) It is advisable too that an * equal number of 
membei*8 of the Dehberative Body should be appointed 
by suffiage or by lot from each division of the citizens. 

^;^And further, if the Demociats have a vast numencal 
preponderance over the capable statesmen, it is ad- 
visable either to give the fee for attendance not to the 
whole number but to a number corresponding to 
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the numerical Btrength of the upper claasee or to 
throw out by lot all who are m excem of the proper 
number 

In an Oligarchy on the other hand It Is advisable 
either to elect by anticipation certain repreeentotivefi 
of the people oa membert (he Deliberative Body or 
^>4;to establish such on office as exists in certain politlefl 
under the name of Prelimlnoiy ConnciUoTs or Guar 
dianB of the Iawb and to allow the whole body of 
citisenfi to take into their conndemtion such matters 
only as have already received the preUminniy decision 
of these boards. This will be a means of giving the 
commons a share m the deliberation and at the same 
time of preventing them from abolishing any insti 
tntion of the polify^j^It is advisable t^t the 
commons either should simply confirm the resolo 
tioitt bronght before th^ by Prtlmxnary Ooun 
aUort or the OMardtans of (he Ixtxcs or at least 
should not pass any resolution of a contrary nature 
or, that while the privilege of giving advice is con 
ferred upon all, the right of actual deliberation, x.eqf 
voting, should be confined to the officers of State. 
{2/)It is proper too to adopt Just the opposite course to 
the one usually adopted in pobtlee, L e. to make the 
veto of the masses final bat not their positive reeo 
^iPlutions, and always to let a bill xi^neh has been rejected 
by the eommons be referred back to the executive 
officers. For in existing polities ^e converse is the 
practice H Is a small b^y that has a supreme power 
of veto but not of positive resolution, and there is 
always a power of refermice back to the maaaee. 

Buch then is the result of our discussianB respect- 
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ing the Delibemtivc Bodj^and thcieforc of course tlie 
supreme authoiity in the poht} 

We come next to the distinction in lespcct of the 
offices of State. For in tliis dcpai tment of tlie polity 
as in the last thei e is room foi a good many vaiiations. 
The questions aiise nhat is to be the number of tlie 
offices of State, the extent of their juiisdiction and 
the period of each — for in some States the officei-s 
aie appointed for six months, iii otlicis for a shoitei 
period, in otlieis again for a year and in others for a 
still longer time — and further Mhctlier tlie offices arc 
to be tenable for life or for a long period, oi neither 
of these is to be the case, but they ai c to be tenable 
several times by the same person, or the} ai c never in 
any circumstances to be tenable by the same iiersoiis 
twice. And coming to the appointment of the officers 
of State, W'e have to inquire into the natuie of the 
persons eligible and of the electing body and into the 
method of election For it is right that upon all these 
various points we shoidd be able to distinguish all the 
various possible arrangements and then to adapt the 
different offices to the ‘polities to which they ai e suited. 
Nature and But it is iiot au casy matter at the outset to deter- 
the offices mine the chaiactei of the positions which are properly 
desenbed as offices of State. For there are many ‘ 
mere superintendents necessaiy to the political asso- 
ciation and, as these are certainly not officers of State, 
it 18 not coiTCct to regard all functionaries appointed 
either by suffrage or lot as officeis. The priesthood 
is an obvious case m point , it shoidd be regarded 
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not 09 an q^ice in the Uriel rnise hut as sometinng 
difitmet from nnd parallel to politacal offleea. Then 
agom there are mastera of choniBes and heralds icho 
are elected, and we elect 'ambassadors also , but none 
qf these are queers of State. Some offices of super 
intendence are political, whether the superintendence is 
oTer all the dUsena in respect of a pajtacnlar function, 
as e.g. the superintendence of a geneml in the field of 
battle, or dextartmentnl, Uke that of a censor of women 
or boys, Othew again are economic — it is a common 
thing e. g to elect inspectors of weights and measnreti 
— and others again simply menial, to which people, if 
they are wealthy, appoint slayes. Strictly qieaking 
howeyer we must define officea generally as all poai 
tions to which are assigned the functiotis of delibera 
tion, decision and command on certam points and 
more especially the last, as to command is an eepedal 
characteristic of official power But such a question 
os the exact meaning of the term office is m &ct one 
of no practical significance , for no controyerey about 
the name has ever yet been raised or decided although 
it has a distinct speculatire import 

It 18 more to the point to raise a question in 
respect of all politiee without exception and especially 
bf small States as to the character and number of the 
offices mdlspensable to the existence of a State and 
the character of such offices as, although not in 
dispensable, are yet semceable to a high order of 
poli^ For in large States it is equally possible and 
right to have a tingle office appointed to a single 
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work, as on tlie one hand it lesults from the large 
numbei of the citizens that there are many persons 
ready to be admitted to the official board, so that 
some cases the office is held a second time only after 
a long interval and in others is never held more than 
once, and on the other hand every work is better 
done when the attention is exclusively devoted to 
it instead of being distracted by a number of things 
In small States on the other hand it is necessary 
to concentrate a number of offices in a few hands, as 
the scantiness of the population makes it difficult for 
a large number of people to be in office at the same 
time. For if this is the case, who are to relieve the 
first set of officers ? But it sometimes happens that 
small States require the same offices and laws as 
great ones, with this difference that in the latter case 
“they are required frequently and m the former only 
at considerable intervals. Hence there is no reason 
why several functions should not be assigned to the 
same persons , for they wiU not be any impediment 
to one another, and in view of the scanty population 
it IS necessary to constitute the offices on the prin- 
ciple of ®spit-candlesticks If we are in a position 
then to enumerate the offices necessary to any State 
and the offices which are * appropriate, although not 
wholly indispensable, the knowledge wiU facihtate 
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a conclusicm os to the character of the officea ^rhich 
may properly be united in a single one, 

Nor 1b it fitting to neglect the further question, 
what IB the ‘character of the sul^ects which should bo 
under the superintendence of many local offlcera and 
of the subjects over which a sintle office shonld be 
supreme universally, e.g whether pnbhc propriety 
should In the market be under the control of a censor 
of the market and of different officers m different 
places or of the same office everywhere. There is 
the further qneation whether the division should 
depend upon the snluect or the persons, I mean e.g 
whether there should be a single mimater of public 
propriety or different officers for children and womem 
And yet again, looking to the different polities we have 
to aak whether there la a apecml class of offices suited 
to each polity or not in other words whether the same 
officea are supreme in Democracy, Oligarchy, Aristo- 
cracy and hlonarcby, although the persona eligible to 
them are not equal and mmllar but ’differ in the 
different polities, being the cultured closace in an 
Aristocracy, the wealthy In on Oligarchy and all froe- 
bom persons in a Democracy or whether on the other 
hand there are ’different kinds of office corresponding 
Ao the difference* between the poUtiee, and the same 
offices are in some cases sunilar and m others different 
in consequence of these differences, as it is appro- 

^ Readhif {k erri vriXXa fw^uXiicr^aL. 
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pnate that the same offices should be influential in 
one pohty and insignificant m another. It must be 
admitted however that there are certam offices pecuhar 
to particular pohties, e g a Preliminary Council, which 
unhke a Councd is distinctly non-democratical For 
there must be some body to undertake the business 
of preparmg measures for the consideration of the 
Public Assembly and thereby enabhng the commons 
to attend to busmess But if the members of it are 
numencaUy few, the institution is charactenstic of 
Ohgarchy , and as a Preliminary Council is neces- 
sarily smaU, it IS therefoie ohgarchical Where how- 
ever both these offices, 'on a Councd and a Pre- 
liminaty Gouticd, exist, the latter is estabhshed as 
a controUmg influence upon the former , for while 
the Council is an institution of Democracy, the Pre- 
limmary Council is an mstitution of Ohgarchy. But 
the authority of the Council is gradually undermined 
in all Democracies in which the commons themselves 
assemble for the transaction of busmess of every 
kmd. And this is usually the case when the members 
of the Pubhc Assembly are in receipt of large pay for 
their attendance, as m that case they have sufficient 
leisure to assemble frequently and themselves pro- 
nounce decisions upon all questions On the othev 
hand a censorship of women or chddren or any 
other office charged with similar supermtendence is 
characteristic of an Aristocracy, but not of a De- 
mocracy, as it IS impossible m a Democracy to pre- 
vent the mves of the poor from gomg out of doors, 
nor yet of an Ohgarchy, as the wives of the actual 
Oligarchs lead luxurious and unrestramed hves 
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So much however at present for these questions. 
"We must now endeavour to enter upon a thorough 
discussion of tho Turioua methods of apiwintmg the 
officers of State. The pomta of difference are com 
prised under three generui bends, tho combmations 
of which will certainly give us all the poesible modes 
of procedure. The questions which arise are firstly 
who are the peraoua that appoint the offleera of 
State! secondly who ore eh^le to office! and 
thirdly what la the mode of election? And further 
under each of those heads there is a ' certain number 
of jiossible variatiQna. 

The power of appomtment may bo in the hands 
either of all tho otisetts or of some, and the persons 
eligible may be either oil or some, the some being 
determined e.g. either by property assessment or 
birth or virtue or some other similar qualification, 
as at Megara whore they were the exiles who had 
come home m a body and fought agamst the com- 
mons and farther the appomtment may be mode 
either by suffrage or by lot. Agam, there ore com 
bmations of these different modes 1 mean that eome 
of the officers mav be appohated by some dtirens 
and others by all, to some offices all the dtimiB may 
be eligible and to others only some, and in some 
cases the appomtment may bo made by suffiuge and 
m others by lot Further each of these different 
posaibflitiee admits of four variaiioua. For either oU 
may appomt from all by suffrage or all from all by 
lot *or all from some bv suffrage or all from some by 

• 1 Keodfaic &m^>Qpa/ rtWr rtnr 
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lot , and ^in appointing from all the appointment may 
be made either by a system of rotation, i e according 
to tribes, townships and clans, until it has passed 
through the entire body of citizens, or in all cases 
from the whole body, or again partly in one nay 
and partly in the othei. Again, if it is some only of 
the citizens who appoint, they may appoint either 
from all by sufirage or from all by lot or from some 
by suffrage or from some by lot or partly m one way 
and partly in another, I mean "partly by suffrage and 
partly by lot We thus arrive at twelve as the 
number of possible modes, not mcluchng the tuo 
combinations ®And of these there are tuo systems 
of appomtment which are democratical, viz that all 
should appomt from all by suffrage or lot or by a 
combination of the two, i e. to some offices by lot and 
to others by suffrage On the other hand the system 


Kk^pcp, Without which the 8(o8tKa rponoi cannot be satisfactonly 
made out 
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m ’which the appointment in not TC*ted m all tho 
dtircna coUectiTcly but nil nro eligible, and tho tip- 
pomtraent is made cither by lot or guffnigo or both, 
or in which tho persons cligiblo are in some cases nil 
the dtuenfl and in others somo of them and tho ap- 
pointment is made dthcr by lot or Buflrago or both, 
he. In Bomo eases by lot and m others by sufirngc, is 
characteristic of a Polity and tlio same is true of tho 
system in wludi some appoint irom all partly bv 
Biifirage and partly by lot Tho srstem in whidi tho 
appomtment Is made by some partly from all and 
partly from somo cither by lot or suffrage or partly 
by Buffirago and partly by lot ia Euitcd to a Polity of 
an aristocratic tyi>c. The system in whicli somo ap- 
pomt from some by sufiVago or some from some % 
lot or some from somo by a combmatjon of tho two 
ways is ohgorchical, olUiough tlio appointment by 
Buffirago IS more strictly oligarchical than that by lot 
or by a combination of tho twa Finally tho appoint 
ment by some from oil or by oil from some by suffrage 
is fluited to an Aristocracy 

Budi IS a completo catalogue of tho modes of 
appomtment to office and such their dinsion no- 
cording to the different politics. The institutions 
suitable to xrajticular jicoplo^ the methods of appoint 
ment and the natnre of the 'authonty appertaining 
to the seroral offices of State will now be eridont 
And when I speak of tho authority of on office, I 
mean e.g the control it exerdses over the reTenues 
or the defences of the State for there are different 
kin^ of authority, os we see if we compare tho 
' OmltUng koL 
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authonty of a general and of a superintendent of 
commercial tiTinsactions in the market 

Tlie third point •which still lemains to be dis- 
cussed is Hhe constitution of the Courts of Law. And 
here we must follow the same pnnciple as before in 
ascei’taining the modes of constituting them. The 
points of diffei ence in respect of the Courts of Law fall 
under three general heads, -taz. the poisons eligible, 
the extent of their junsdiction and tlie manner of 
their appomtment. By the xieisons eligible I mean 
the question whetlier they aie to be the -whole popu- 
lation or only a class , by the sphere of their juris- 
diction, the vaiious kinds of Couits , by the method 
of appointment, the choice between lot or sufirage 
The differ- Let US begin by determining tlie different lands of 
m^nda of They are eight in number, viz a Cornl; of 

scrutiny, a Court to try offences committed against 
the State, another to tiy all constitutional questions, 
a fourth to ti*y cases that aiTse between officers of 
State and individuals respectmg fines, fifthly the 
Court which deals vath impoi*tant cases of pnvate 
contract, and besides these sixthly the Court of 
homicide, and seventhly the Couit of aliens The 
Couit of homicide is of vanous kinds, whether the 
judges who hear the suits are the same or different 
according as it deals -with homicide of malice prepense, 
involuntary homicide, cases where the fact is admitted 
but the justice of it is m dispute, cases where persons 
^who have left the coimtiy %n consequence of an acci- 
dental homicide ai e on their retui n ti led upon a chai ge 
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of morder, is said to be the case at Athens in the 
Court at Pbreatto, although at the 'present tune 
such cases are of rare occurrence even m large States. 

Ihe Court of aliens too has two dinaiona; one dealing 
'With cases between two aliens, the other with cases 
between on ahen and a citi£en. And lastly there is 
a Court for the trial of petty contxacta to the amount 
of a drachma or at the most five dmchmae or a httle 
more for it is necessary Uiat these cases like others 
should be decided, although they are not suitable to 
come before a number of judges. 

These cases however, like cases of homicide and 
cases m which ahens are concerned, we may dismiss. 

We have now to discuss political cases, which must 
be Batisfactorfly ordered, if -we are to avoid dis- 
senaicms and disturbances of the polity 

If aU the exUzene are dupable of judicial ofieCy runadea 
the vonouB cases we have distinguished must either 
all come for dedaion before all the judges, who are 
appointed by loffirage or lot or partly in one "way 
and partly in the other or some of them must m 
variably come before certam judges ^ipointed partly 
by lot and partly by suffluge. These modes of organ! 
xotion then ore four m number and there is on 
pqual number if It is only a portion of the otisens 
who oro eligible to the judicial ofBce. For -with this 
limited eligibility there may be a Court of universal 
junsdiction Appointed by sufliage or by lot or partly 
in one way and partly m the other or there may be 
particular Courts with spodsl Jurisdiction composed 
of ipemben elected by lot or sufirage. 

^ Eeediitg rapoTTL 
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Such then, as ivc h.i\c described them, aic the 
possible modes of organization in tlic crises mentioned. 
Thcie arc also eombinatioiiB of the same, eg eases 
wheic the pciaons eligible are sometimes all the 
citizens, sometimes some and sometimes again both, 
as ^^hcn the members of the same Court arc ap- 
pointed jiartly fiom all and partly from some and 
cither b} lot oi by sutfrage or b} a combination of 
the tuo. 

All the possible modes of constituting the CourU 
of Laiv have noi\ been stated. The S} stems first 
described, \iz. the "various conditions of universal 
ehgibihty and unncrsal jurisdiction, arc dcmocratical. 
The next, "VIZ limited eligibility and unncrsal juris- 
diction, are oligarchical. The third, mz the com- 
bination of universal and hmitcd eligibility, are 
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Thb nmnbor and nature of the different forms of oixt l 
the Deliberative or Supreme Body in the polity, of 
the Bystem of the executive offices and the Courts of 
Law and tlie several forma of these mstitntions which 
are appropriate to the varioua polhaeB have already 
been the aul^ecta of digcusiiion^ But as there are 
in fact sereral kmda of Democracy and simOarly 
Beveral kinds of the other poUties, it Is worth while 
to inreetigate any pomt which has not yet been con 
sidercd in regard to them, and at the same time to 
determine the proper and convenient organisation of 
eadi polity We have also to consider the various 
ways in whidi the different methods of organising 
the mstitatious in question may be combmed for it 
w the comblnationB of them that canse polibea to 
overlap, producing Anstociaaes which have an oil 
garducal bias on the one bond and Polities which 
have a danncraiha] bins c® the otbar And whan J 

1 Tbe cUqso fri bi wwpi n «u ewiHMu n* roXmu* 

/k roufv rv ytMTcn col bti rfmv olrtn, U !t doet to tbe 
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Speak of such combinations as deserve consideration 
but have not yet been considered, I mean eg the 
case where the system of the Deliberative Body and 
the election of the executive officers are constituted 
on oligarchical and the 8 } stem of the Courts of Law 
on anstoci-atical principles, oi where tlie Courts of 
Law and the Dehberative Body are constituted on 
oligarchical and the election of the executive officers 
on aristoci'atical piiiiciples, or again in some other 
way the institutions characteristic of a particular 
polity are not all found in combination. 

The character of Democracy suited to a particular 
State or of Oligaichy to a particulai population or 
the form of any othei polity which is advantageous 
to particular people aie subjects which have been 
already discussed Still* it is not enough to eluci- 
date the foiTu in vhich any of the politics no have 
mentioned is "best for a particular State, v>e must 
proceed to examine briefly the proper method of 
estabhslimg these oi any others We mil begin mth 
Democracy, as the consideration of Democracy mil 
serve to display the characteiistics of the polity an- 
tagonistic to it, 1 e. of the pohty sometimes called 
Oligarchy. 

For the puiTiose of this investigation it is necesz 
sary to asceitam the charactenstics which are demo- 
cratical or legarded as consequent upon Democracy, 
for it 18 their combinations which give nse to the 
difierent species of Democracy and mdeed to the exist- 

^ It IS not necessaty to insert eVcl, as Bekker has done, if the 
commas after anas Se and KaracrKeva^eiv are omitted i 
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ence of a pltirallty of Democmdee differing from each 
other For there are two reasons for a plurality of^rMom 
Democrados. The first la that which has been already 
alleged, vii. the ranety in the character of the popu «*»- 
latioTja, For the population consistB in one case of 
agricoltorifitfi, in another of mechaniia or labourers, 
and to on , and if the first is ^ded to the second and 
n gnin the third to the first two, the difference in 
the Democnuy is not merely one of supenonty or 
inferiority bat amotmla to on actnal change of kind. 

The second la the reason we arc now conndoring, tu. 
that the Tanoua combinations of the characteristics 
consequent upon a Democraqr and regarded as 
proper to this form of polity produce corresponding 
differences m the Democracy, as a smaller number of 
these charactenaticB will be consequent upon one 
form of Democracy, a larger number upon another, 
and all of them upon a third- The knowledge of theee 
serezal characteristiCB is ralaable aa enabling us not 
only to eetabhflh any polity we may desire but also 
to e^ct the necessary reforms \n Oiote xohtch aXrtady 
exxfL For the founders of polities generally en- 
dearour to comlaoe all the characferistiGS proper to 
the principle of their polity and tu bo doing fall into 
^ error* But we may now proceed to describe the 
fundamental assumptionB, the moral featoree end the 
olyects of the different polities. ^ 

*^6 prnn^ principle of a deanocratical polity is 

* It b tiB ceMo ry tn Belcker'« order of (Iifi Boob ettber to otnit 
tbo claiisa co^iirfp ro r r«pl koI via awrrjplat Tu¥ 

rtiXim£r tt^ijTtu rp<{r«por or u Bpoo^l propOM, to ftlUr ttfpjna 
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^eprimaY personal liberty Such is the language which is m 
everybody’s mouth, as if Democracy were the only 
polity in Avhich liberty is enjoyed , for it is this, 
the enjoyment of libei ty^ which is said to be the end 
and object of every Democracy. But one feature of 
hberty is the alternation of rule and subjection For 
justice in the democratical view consists m equality 
as determined not pro'portionalhj or by merit but 
arithmetically, i e by merely counting heads ; and 
where this is the principle of justice, it necessarily 
follows that the masses are supreme, and that, n hat- 
ever is the ivill of the majority, this is ^final, and in 
this justice consists Foi the theory being that all the 
citizens should shaie ahke, the result is that m a De- 
mocracy the poor exercise higher authority than the 
rich , for they constitute a majority of the population, 
and the ivill of the majonty is supreme. This then is 
one token of hberty, which is represented by all 
friends of popular government as a cnterion of a 
democratical polity The other is that every citizen 
hves according to his own pleasure For this is said 
to be a function of hberty, as the converse is a 
function of one whose hfe is spent in a condition of 
slavery. Tins is then a second criterion of De- 
mocracy , and fiom this has been deduced the ex-r 
emption of the citizens from authority, in the extreme 
case from aU authority whatever, but at all events 
from anytlung more than such authority as they 
themselves exercise m turn. And thus tins second 
criterion of hberty coincides "vvith the hberty that 
consists m equality 

1 Omitting KOI before reXos 
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In vieTT of these pnmaiy pnndplee and of the 
character of the authority ■which we hare deecribed, wt pfapop om 
alUmaU authorxty, the following featoree are charac SStT 
tenstic of a popnlap government, vit the eligibility of 
all the otizens to the offices of State and their appoint- 
ment by all, the rule of aU over eadi mdividaal and of 
each individnal in hla turn over aH, the use of the 
lot in the appomtment cither to all the officee of 
State or to all that do not require experience or 
special bUII, the almnce of a property qualification 
or the requirement of the lowest poesible qnalifica 
taon for office, the regulation that the same person 
shall never hold any office twice or shall not hold it 
much oftener than once or shall do bo only m a few 
cases vnth the exception of mflitary offices, a system 
of short tenure of office either in aH cases or in all 
cases where it is posable, the power of all or of a 
body chosen from all to ait as Judges in all or almost 
all or at least the greatest and most importunt cases, 
such as cases anaing out of the audit of the officers 
accounts, constitutional cases and cases of private 
contract, the supremo authontv of the Public As- 
sembly m oil questiems or* at least the most im- 
portant, and of no mdmdonl office over any question 
, or only over the smallest number posable. Of all 
offices of State the most democratio institution Is a 
Council, except where all the atisens receive a large 
fee for attendance in the Assembly in •which case 
they despoil the Council as well as all the other 

1 Keiuliog Ttirrar ^ iK r vr rmr 
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offices of their authority. For the commons, being 
well paid and consequently having leisure to attend 
the Assemhly fiejquently, diaw all decisions without 
p 270 exception mto their own hands, as has been said m 
the precedmg part of this treatisa Another demo- 
cratical feature is the payment of the membcis of all 
tlie three poivci s in the State, viz the Assembly, the 
Courts of Law and the executive offices or, if tliis is 
impossible, of the executive offices, the Courts of 
Law^ and the regular assembhes oi, ?/ not of all 
offices, of those whose members lequire a common 
table And farther as it is biith, vaolth and culture 
which are the characteristics of Oligaichy, it would 
seem that those of Demociucy are the opposites, viz. 
low birth, poverty and mteUectual degradation And 
in respect of the offices of State it is democratical 
that none should be held for life, and that, if any 
such office survives from an ancient revolution, its 
'power should be cui tailed under the Democracy, 
and the appointment to it should be by lot instead of 
by sufirage. 

Such being then the general featm-es “of De- 
mocracy, Democracy or a democratic population m 
the strict sense of the word as now conceived is an 
outcome of the prmciple of justice which is admitted , 
to be democratical, i e of umversal anthmetical 
equahty. For the condition of equality is one in 
which the rule is not any more “m the hands of the 
poor than of the nch, m which neither paity enjoys 

^ Onutting Ka\ r^v ^ovK'^v 
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an exclusive supremacy, but aH stand upon a nu 
mencal equality It is in these orcumstanceB that 
equality and liberty -would t» t/ic judgment of 
vxoerais be realised in the ^Stote. 

The next point, yiz. the manner in -which the ' 
cstisans are to enjoy equality, presents a certain diffi I 
culty The question Is wheAer it is right to consider I 
the assessed properties of (let us say) five hundred * 
athsena as distributed among or tn other toords^ 
hdUinced by, the properties of a themsand others andj 
to give the thousand only equal power -with the five^ 
hundred — or perhaps instead of ordering the equality * 
of property thus, ft is rights -while w© adopt this j 
method of distribution, to select an equal number of j 
reprcAentatiros of the dve hundred and the thousand * 
and to invest them with the supreme authority over 
the 'election of the executive officers and the procedure ^ 
of the Oourts of Iaw — I s it then, loe may ask, a i>ohty ^ 
so constltated or one in which the pnnaple is simply ^ 
that of counting heads, that is the jasteet aocordhig to 
the papular conceptaon of justice ? I say the popular 
or demoaratieal eone^tton qf justice, for it is con- 
tended by the friends of popular go-rernment that the 
deoflion of the rn^onty is just -while the oligarchical 
s party makes justice to consist in the decision of the 
wealthier, maintaining that the amount of property is 
the standard that should determine the decfsions. 
Bat In edtber case there Is a certain inetiaalUy and 
injustice. The theory that the decision of the Few 
is just -frill jnsbly Tyranny, os if ire suppoee the 

* 1 Beadfay 
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case of an individual possessed of larger means than 
aU the other members of the wealthy class, the oli- 
garchical principle of justice will entitle him to a 
monopoly of rule, and the theory that the decision 
of the mere numerical majonty is just wiU ^justify, 
p 127 . as has been already said, the confiscation of the 
property of the wealthy minority The nature of 
the equality to which both Oligarchs and Democrats 
wiU yield assent is a question which must be con- 
sidered by the light of their respective definitions of 
justice. They agree in the view that the decision of 
the majority of the citizens should be supreme This 
we may admit, although not without some hmitation 
As there are two elements of which the State is com- 
posed, nz rich and poor, we may determine that the 
decision of the ^majority of both, if they agree, and, 
if they disagree, of the absolute majonty, or in other 
words of those whose collective property assessment 
IS higher, should be supreme Suppose e g. that there 
are ten rich and twenty poor and that there are six rich 
on one side and fifteen poor on the other , there are 
then four nch on the side of the fifteen poor and five 
poor on the side of the six nch Reckoning the poor 
and rich together on both sides, we determme that 
the decision of the side which has the larger property « 
assessment is supreme But supposmg that the sides 
chance to come out equal, we must look upon this as 
a^fiBculty which is bable to occur m any system of 
votihg and actually does occur when e g. the Public 
Assembly or the Court of Law is evenly divided. 

^ Reading ovk nfiiKTjtroucrt t 
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The only thing to bo done then u to appeal to the 
lot or to adopt some other aimllar expedient 

But ■where the question la the principle of equality 
or justia^ dilBcult aa it la — and it U most difBcult — 
to diflcovcr the trutli, atill it is an easier task to orrire 
at it than to win tho practical compliance of tlioee 
who hare it In their power to aggrandize themielrcs. 
For appeals to 'justice and cquohty have cror been 
the resource of tlio weaker and ore systematically 
disregarded by tlie strong 

While there arc four forma of Binnocracy, it is 
the first in order which Is tho best, as was reWrked 
in the earlier part of our treatise, not to say that it is 
tho most andent of alL When 1 speak of tho first 
or primary Democracy, I refer to tho natural ciaasi 
fication of populations. As tho ogricnltural popu 
lation is best, it is only possiblo to rcaliso *tbe best 
Democracy where tho people hto by agriculture or 
gratmg. For the members of a population so com 
posed, not posscasmg a lar^ property, axe occupied 
about their busTuess, so that they cannot hold fre- 
quent meetings of tho Assembly while, oa they 
*do possess the bare necessancs of life, they devote 
thenWves to their proper occupations and, instead 
• of coveting the property of their neighbours, prefer a 
life of labour to pohtical activity and official power, 
except ■where office promises on opportunity of largo 

than for honour os may be inferred from their ao- 
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quiescence m the tyrannical governments of antiquity 
and the Ohgarchies of our oun day, provided tliat 
no one intei feres uith their labour or despoils tliem 
of any of their property. The reason is that, ?/ tlmj 
are left to the/insclvcs, they rapidly acquii e nclies or 
at least are relieved from poverty It may be added 
that their coutiol of the elections to the offices of 
State and the responsibility of all the officers of State 
to them fully satisfy any ambitious craiings they may 
have. For there are some States in which the Many 
aie content to let the election to the offices of State 
pass out of tlieii oivn hands into the hands of a body 
elected from all the citizens by alteni.ition^, provided 
that they letain the delibeiutive functions in their 
own hands. And yet even this we must consider to 
be a form of Demociucy, an example of which for- 
merly existed at Mantmeia Thus it is at once a 
beneficial and a customary condition of the De- 
mocmcy already described that, while the officeis of 
State are elected by all the citizens and are re- 
sponsible to d\\f and all exercise judicial powers, the 
prmcipal officers of State are appointed by sufirage 
rather than by lot, and eligibility depends upon a 
property quahfication, which is raised in propoitiou 
to the importance of the office, or that, if no property , 
qualification is requu’ed m any case, the offices of 
State should be confined to competent persons A 
political constitution of this kind is sure to be ex- 
cellent , for the offices of State vail always be in the 
hands of the best men with the full assent of the 
commons and without any feeling of envy on their 

^ OinittlDg tatrirep iv Mayripeta 
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ptkrt Qgomst tho better classes, and the better or 
upper classes will certnjnly be content with such a 
system, in Tirtne of which they will never be sub- 
jected to the rule of their inferiors, while in tho 
exercise of their own authority they wfH be pre- 
Teuted from violating tho pnnaples of justice by 
their responsiblli^ to the supreme authority of 
others. For there is on advantage to the State in 
the feeling of dependence on tho part of the otRccra 
and In the limitation of their arbitrary dealing aa 
the power of arbitrary action la mcompatible with 
the control of the barer elements existing in each 
individuaL And thus the result will certainly be 
the condition of things which is the most highly 
beneficial In any polity, vit tho rule of the better 
dass provided that they behave themselves well with 
out any tnfrbigoment of the rights of tho people. 

It 18 evident then that this is the best form of 
Democracy, and that it owes its excellence to the 
character of Its population. For the encouragement 
of agnculture among tho people there are certain laws 
of 1 ancient dat^ whldi are all effective such as a law 
absolutely prohibiting the possession of more than a 
certora amount of land or prohibiting the possession of 
» more than a certain amount within a certam distance of 
the dtv proper or the State. Another swmYar meamrt 
was the legal regulation which formerly existed m many 
States actually prohlbltmg the sale of the original 
allotments. The law of Oxylus, as it is called, against 
taking a mortgage upon a particular part of the 
landed estate belonging to any dtisen is calculated 
1 Reading rou roXaiou and omitting rt 
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to have much the same effect. But at the present day, 
if we would effect the necessaiy reform we must have 
recourse to the law of ^Ajiliytis which is suitable to 
the end of which we are speaking For tlie citizens 
of Aphytis, although their number is large and then 
country small, are aU engaged m agnculture, because 
they assess the value of estates not in the gioss but 
in subdivisions so small that even the pooi can more 
than attain the necessary standard of assessment 

(2) the Next to an agricultural people the best popula- 

pastorai. Consisting of graziers who depend for 

their living upon live stock For the hfe of a grazmg 
population has many pomts of resemblance to agn- 
culture , noi are there any people who have a con- 
dition so weU disciplined for mihtary service or 
who are so active physically oi so well able to endure 
exposure to the elements 

The other populations of which the lemaining 
forms of Democracy are composed aie practically aU 
a great deal lowei %n the scale of civilization than 

(3) the these. For the hfe of mechanics, tradesmen and 
or com- labourers is a low one, nor has any of the occu- 

mercial • i i t i ' 

pations in which such people engage any necessary 
connexion with virtue And further all this class of 
persons, always loiteiing as they_are about the market ^ 
and the town, is ready enough to attend meetings of 
the Assembly , whereas an agi’icultural population 
being scattered throughout the country does not 
assemble so readily or feel the same need of such 
meetings Where the situation of the country hap- 

^ 'Kpvraloiv in Bekker’s text is a niei e misprint. 
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pens to be bqoIi that ^ it is at a great dletaoce fmn 
the city, It ia easy to establiah a good form of De- 
mocracy or a Polity for as tiie maas of the popnla 
bon tB obliged to make its settlements in the fields, 
the mob of the maitet, even if it exists, la bound not 
to hold meetings of the Assembly mthout the mral 
popnlatioD, and thenfore holds them only on rare 
ocoastons. 

The proper method of establishing the best or pn 
mary form of Democrocsy has now been stated- Nor 
is it difficult to see how to ertabliah all the rest We 
must deviate step by step from the primary De- 
mocracy and separate Jrom the ataene an nnm- 
franchietd body which will in each gncceeding cose 
be worse than before. 

The latest development of Democracy admitting 
as it does all the adsens to on absolute eqnahty of 
political pnnlegea, Is one which cannot be endured 
by every State and cannot well have a permanent 
existence tn any, unless supported by a good system 
of laws and moral habits* It is with the view of 
eetablishlng this form of Democracy and of oon 
firming the power of the commons that the popnlar 
leaders usually ’enroll the largest poeaihle number 
pf persons tn the ranhs of tiic attzms, confernng 
pohtlcal ri^ts not only upon all the Intimate 
children of citizens but upon their bastards and upon 

* OmHttny npr 
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children ■who are descended from citizens upon the 
side of one parent only, whether the father’s or the 
mother’s. For all such elements are particularly con- 
genial to the extreme Democracy. It is, as I say, 
the custom of demagogues to establish a Democracy 
upon these prmciples , but the right course is to 
enroU new citizens only up to the pomt at which the 
numbers of the commons just preponderate over the 
numencal strength of the upper and middle classes, 
and to advance no fiirther. For if^ their numbers 
are in excess of this Hunt, they disturb the eqm- 
hbrium of the State and imtate the upper classes 
into a spirit of dissatisfaction ■with the Democracy, 
which proved to be the cause of the political dis- 
turbances at Gyrene. For although tlie mob element 
may be overlooked, so long as it is small, if it 
leaches large dimensions, it forces itself more upon 
the attention. Agam, the interests of the extreme 
Democracy are subserved by such institutions as 
were adopted by Cleisthenes at Athens in his desire 
to strengthen the power of the Democracy and at 
Gyrene by the founders of the democratical con- 
stitution. New and more numerous tribes and clans 
must be created, the number of private rehgious ntes 
must be umted in a smaller number of public cere-c 
monies, and no stone must be left unturned to secure 
the intermixture of all the different classes in the 
State and the dissolution of the former pnvate asso- 
ciations. And finally the established charactenstics 
of Tyranny seem to be smted ■without exception to 

c - 
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the extreme Democraf^, rocb, I mean, as the licence 
of slavea, women and ohUdron — although in the oaae 
of Blavee it may be a good thmg op to a certain 
point — and the connivance at a life of nneontroUed 
liberty among all the dtiMins. For there are many 
different wayi of Btrengthening this sort of polity, aa 
the Many prefer a life of irregularity to one of con 
tmenco and controL 

It ifl not the principal or sole bnsmeee of the ^ 
l^tslator or of anyone who aspiree to constitate sneb ^ 
a polity aa vre have deacribed merely to establiBh it " 
in the first Instanoe but rather to provide for its*' 
Bocority For it h easy enough for people to endure 
for a sin^e day or two or three days under any form 
of polity hut a politj/, \f U u to he perminmty 
demands epeeuii prowwru. Hence it is proper^ 
to take measnree for its preeervatioD by gnar^g 
against all destmotiTe agendeB and ordaining such 
laws whether wntten or unwritten as ahall beet 
embraoe all the iireeervativee of pohtiee, and to re- 
gard aa emmently democratical or ohgarohical not 
such meoenree as will give the strongeet democratical 
or oligarchical character to the State, but such ae 
will enable it to preeeTve that character for the 
longest time. But our modem^demagoguee .adopt a 
different line, "niey seek to gratify the commons of 
their respective States by xudng the mstnimentahty 
of the Oonrts of Law to confiscate a great port of 

1 Omhtliig tbe word* wtpi iw wp^npom Wm ow 
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the property of the rich Hence the tnic fneiids of 
the pohty should seek to counteract these measures 
by enacting a law that nothing tliat is paid into the 
treasury by persons who aie condemned m a law- 
smt shall escheat to the public but that it shall all be 
consecrated to the service of the Gods For the re- 
sult will be that, while malefactors will be quite as 
cautious as before, as being liable to precisely similar 
penalties, the mob uill be less eager to jetum a 
verdict of condemnation against accused persons, if 
they have no prospect of getting anything for them- 
selves Another expedient^ is to reduce as far as 
possible the number of State cases by imposing 
heavy penalties as deterrents upon the onginators of 
baseless piosecutions For it is not the friends of 
popular government but the upper classes that arc 
the favourite objects of impeachment , whereas it is 
desirable that aU the citizens should, if possible, be 
well-disposed to^ the polity or at least that they 
should not look upon the supreme power in the 
State, vi% the commons, as hostile Again, as in the 
latest development of Democracy the population is 
large, and the citizens cannot well attend the As- 
sembly without being paid, and where there are no 
revenues of State the payment of members is pre< 
judicial to the interests of the upper classes — for the 
means are suie to be supplied by extraordinary taxes, 
confiscation of property and judicial iniquity, causes 
which have before now proved the rmn of many 
^Democracies — ^but to resume, where there aie no 

^ Changing ael to fict. i 
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revenues of State, It is desirable to hold only few 
meetmgB of the Ajsaembly, and to make the Courts 
numencaHy large but to allow them only to sit for 
a few days at a time. For tlda tends to relieve the 
wealthy from dreading the eipense, if it is only the 
poor and not the rich who are the reapients of pay 
ment for attendance In the Courts of Law, and at 
the same time to secure a far better administration 
of justice, as the nch are willing to absent themselves 
for a short time, but not for many daya, from the 
management of their private affeira. Where there 
are revenues of State on the other hand, it is de- 
sirable not to follow the example of modern dema- 
gogues In dividing the eurplus. Hie poor no sooner 
receive the money than they require it again for 
the sort of asaistaace thus given them is like the 
proverbial leaky pitcher of the DanaxdA But the 
genuine friend of the people should take measures 
to prevent the masses from being sunk in extreme 
poverty, as this is a state of tfamgB which produces a 
degradation of the Democracy Accordingly a sys- 
tematao effort must be made to BCcnre a permanent 
prosperity And as this is the interest of the rich as 
much as of the poor, the residue of the public 
rrOTenuee should be collected and distributed in large 
Bums to the poor, especially if it is possible to 
collect enough to supply them with the means of 
acqulnug a plot of land or failing this, to start them 
in burinees or agriculture. And if it is impossible to 
subsidixe aU the poor citixens at once, there should 
be»a distribution of money among them by a ro- 
tatiou of tubes or some other division. Meanwhile 
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the nch should contnbute the necessary payment 
for the indispensable meetings of the Assembly and 
the Courts of Law, on condition ^ of being released 
from all useless public burdens It is by some such 
political proceduie as this that the Carthaginians 
have secm’ed the loyalty of the commons, as they 
raise a certain portion of them to affluence from 
time to time by sending them out as colonists to the 
sunoundmg subject States Again, it shows good 
taste and good sense on the part of the upper classes, 
if they take individual members of the poorer popu- 
lation and direct them to some mdustnal pursmt by 
giving them the means of starting in it Nor is it a 
bad plan to imitate the method^ of rule among the 
Tarentmes, who secure the ^loyalty of the masses by 
giving the poor a share in the practical enjoyment of 
their property. Another of their artifices was to 
divide all the offices of State into two classes, the 
appomtment to one of which was by sufirage and to the 
other by lot, the object in the latter case being to 
secure the participation of the commons in office and 
m the former to improve the character of the ad- 
ministration But it is possible to treat the same 
office in this way by adopting a principle of division, 
so that one part of the officers is appomted by lot 
and the other by sufihige 

Chap VI The methods of institutmg the different forms of 
Democracy have been described, and we may say 

^ Reading a(f)iefiei>ovs 

® 7T}v Tapavrlvav dpx^v 18 the reading winch has the best mss. 
authority *■ 
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that the methods of lostitatmg thoee of Oligarchy- 
are endent at oace from tbe»e. For we must infer 
the charactenstica of the sererol forms of Obgarchy 
from their oppoaitee by obeorym^ the analogy be> 
tween each and the correaponding form of De~ 
mocnuy Let ns take e.g the primary or beet-tem 
pered form of Oligarchy It ifl the form which ap- 
pronmatee to the ao-called Polity and In it we haTe 
to distingaish two aeparate kinds of property as 
sessment, a lower which is ireqnimte as a condition 
of ehgiWlity to the merely indispensable offices of 
State and a higher as a condition of eligiMhty to the 
offices of greater importance. It is a fiirther charao- 
teristio of this polity that the exercise of political 
privileges la open to anybody who acqmree the reqnl 
Bite amount of property, Uie nomber of the commons 
introduced^ mto the ranks of atisens on the streaiglh 
of the property assessment being bo large as to 
secure ^e predominance of the eiifranchised over 
the unenfranchised classes in the State. We may 
odd that the persons admitted to the dtixenship 
should m ail cases bo taken from the superior ele- 
ments of the commouB. 

Similarly the second form of Oligarchy is to be 
> established by a slight intepsiflcatinn of the oligar 
diical prmdple. 

The form of Ohgardiy which is c^poalte to the 

is the closest approximation to a dynastio or ty 
rannical form of goTernment, as it is the worst of all 
Oljgardilee, is the one that requires the largest 

^ RouUsf fbrayofUvov*. 
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precautions. Foi as bodies uliicli arc in a thoroughly 
healthy condition and vessels N\lnch cairy a crew fit 
to put to sea admit of numerous blunders ivithout 
being fatally mjured by tliem, -svlnle sickly bodies 
and crazy vessels manned by a bad crew cannot 
sustain tlie smallest blmidcis, so in the case of 
polities it IS the worst that requiic the gi’eatest pre- 
cautions. 

As in a Democracy then it is a general rule that 
the best pieservative is a large population — for it is 
the plea of numbers which is the con dative to the 
plea of ment — so on the otlier hand m an Oligarchy 
it IS plain that tlie safety of the State must be due 
to a good adjustment of the polity 

The population of the State may be subdivided 
mto four pnncipal parts viz husbandmen, mechanics, 
tiadesmen and labourers, and there are four branches 
of the military service viz cavalry, lieavy infantry, 
light-aimed troops and marines. Accordingly where 
the country happens to be suited to cavalry, there is 
a natural propriety in instituting the Ohgarchy there 
in a pionounced foira , for in this case the safety of 
the inhabitants depends upon the force of cavalry, and 
it IS only persons of large property who can afford 
to keep horses AYhere again the countiy is suitable* 
to heavy infantry, the next form of Oligarchy is ap- 
piopnate , foi it is the iich rather than the pool 
who aie qualified to serve as heavy infantry A 
stiong force of hght-armed soldiers oi mannes on 
the other hand is wholly deraocratical Recent ex- 
penence shows that, wheie theie is a large number 
of light-armed soldiers and marines, the Ohgarchs 
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arc often TTonrted m the event of civil vrar This is a 
danger which ought to bo met by nn cx\>cdicnt bor 
rowed from strategy, where generals tmito with their 
cavalry and heavy infantry forces a proportionate 
number of liglit armed troops. It is the light-armed 
service tlrnt gives the commons in diOTcrcnt States 
their victory over the nch in dvil wars, as tlicir light 
armour enables them to fight without diflicuUy against 
a force of cavalry or Iicavy infantry If tJ>o Dligorchs 
then in any State tUlow Uio llght-anncd force to bo 
taken oxclosiroly from the aimmons, they arc so 
far forging a weapon of attack upon themselves. 

The proper course, in view of the diflcrcnccs of ago 
and of the natural distinction between old and young, 
is that tho Oligarchs should let their sons in youth 
receive Instruction in tlio easy oxordws of tho light- 
armed scmcci, so that, when they have passed out 
of tho ranks of boys, they may bo personally raasters 
of tlio syetem- 

Admission to tho governing class should bo open 
to tho general population either npon tho prfnaplorw^ 
already desenbed, viz. to all who ncqulro tho requl 
rite property qualification, or os at Thebes to such 
persons when they havo desisted for a stated penod 
•►from mechanical occupations or as at Massalta by a 
selection of deserving persons whoUicr members* of 
the polity or external to it 

Again tho most important ofilccs of State, which 
must bo confinc<l to rnernbcin of the governing body, 
should bo saddled witli public burdens, so tlmt 
* It b proboblethat i ry voXmif bekrtr 

■boold chugs pl*oe«. 
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the commons may acquiesce in their exclusion and 
may not giudge the officers of State the authority 
for ■whicli they pay so heavy a sum. And the 
officers of State upon their accession to pover may 
appropriately celebrate magnificent sacnficcs and 
construct some public •work, that participation in 
the entertainments which naturally follow and the 
■Tiew of the city with its lich embellishment of votive 
offenngs and public edifices may induce the commons 
to welcome the permanence of the pohty ; not to say 
that the oflTerings and edifices will serve in the future 
as memonals of the heavy expense incurred by the 
upper class. But our modern Oligarchs adopt an 
exactly contraiy hne of action They are fully as 
eager for the spoils as for the honour of office, so 
that these Oligarchies may well be described as 
nothing better than Democracies on a small scale. 

So much for the right method of establishing the 
different forms of Democracy and Oligarchy. 

Chap vih The next step m oui discussion is to subdivide 
and nature the field of the executive offices properly, determining 
executive their number, nature and provinces, as has been 
298 already said. For as it is impossible that a State 
should exist 'without the necessary offices, so it is 
impossible that it should be properly administered^ 
without such offices as advance the cause of good 
disciphne and order And further as the number 
of the offices ■will necessarily be smallei in small 
p.300 States and larger in large ones, as mdeed has been 
already remarked, it is necessary to ascertain the 
character of the offices which may appropriately obe 
combmed with each other or kept distinct. 
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Taking first the fanctioos which arc indlapenBablo a)i»u 
m imj State, wo bc^n with tho Bupenntondcnce of 
the market, which slionld bo under tho control of n 
definite ofilce haring the orendght of cotmuenda] 
tranaactionfl and gonorol good order For a Byrtcm of 
sale and purchase may bo eald to be indispensable to 
any State oa a means to the mutual supply of neces- 
sary wants nor is there any other equally ready 
method of securing independence, which is c» hypo- 
thesi tho ol^ect of association in u single polity 

Another function, which comes next to this and is 
closely allied to it, indndes the suporintondence of 
all public and prlrate property in the dty with a 
Tiow to tho maintenance of good order, the pro- 
serratioQ and rcsteratioa of dilapidated buildings 
and streets, the superriaion of boundonea between 
neighbours In order to prevent dispute®, and any 
other similar duties of sapenntendenca The office 
in questioa is commonly caBcd the commlssiouerBhip 
of tho aty It embraces however various dopart- 
ments, to each of which in the more populous Statee 
diOerent officers ore appointed, Sudi os constructors 
of fortificatioua, superiuteudente of tho water-supply 
and guardians of the ‘harbour 
*» There is a third office equally indispensable and 
similar to the lost^ as its duties are the same^ except 
that ite locality is the country and the suburbs of 
the city ^eso officials are sometames colled com 
udsekmen of public lands aud sometimee com 
misaionerB of woods and forests. 


‘ Refttiing 
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Apart from these three offices of supenntendence 
there is a fourth consisting of persons whose duty it 
is to receive and hold in charge the public revenues 
and to distribute them to the different branches of 
the admimstration The name of tliese officers is 
receivers or treasurers 

Another office is the one before which all private 
contracts and the decisions of the Courts of Law 
have to be registered. It is in the presence of the 
same officers too that indictments have to be laid 
and preliminary proceedings in a lawsmt taken. 
Although there are some States in which the func- 
tions of this office, as of the commissionership of 
the city, are divided among several officers, it is 
practically a single office which controls all such 
business, under the name of recorders, presidents, 
remembrancers or some other similar title. 

Next to this is an office which is probably the 
most mdispensable and most difficult of all, viz. the 
office which is concerned with executions upon the 
property of persons who have been cast in their 
smts or are posted according to the registers of 
public defaulters, and with the custody of their 
Tbe levying persous The difficulty of the office hes in the fact 
of fines, involves a considerable amount of odium, and < 

consequently m any State where it offers no oppor- 
tunity of large pecuniary gam people either refuse to 
accept it or, if they do accept it, will not perform 
the duties in accordance with the laws , its neces- 
sity in the fact that there is no good in having legal 
decisions upon disputed questions of nght, if thtcy 
never leceive practical execution, and hence if civic 
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impo^^iblc mthmil llic Irrvinc nf finc^ /n rtnr o/ 
t/if tinpopittnntv nf \hr ojn«v Jl | dc^lnMc that thr«c 
oHidal^ fhmild nnl form n l«lt Imt tlial 

dilTcmit pCTwn^ fhmihl l»c n|ntointcl hv the ilinVTmt 
Conrtw of 1/iw nnfl tint nii rlTjrl •honhl Iw' mailr to 
dTcct a umibr dlvl Ion In reraol to the j>m*cnptifni 
of pcrwn« who c namc< nrr |H»>.te<h Knit fdrihrr ll 
l« (Ie*irai»1c (hat in Ktme the fine dimihl i>c 
Icrital hr the fifncer^ tlirtn^cUe^ nntl r-^pcHaJlr that 
Cnc^ Jmpo*<.*<l Itj the on*irn>* of ha't \rar ^houhl hr 
preference tie lcric<I In the olficeiw of t!>e cairrent 
tear while m mranln finew (m|fo*n( hr the exi tine 
oifiocm it dKTtiM be one «»iriccr who Impo^ the fine 
nnd nnolhcT who leric^ it, r c. the ritr*eomml*'icmcrw 
rhotild IcTT the Cnew Impo»e<) 1 *t the cenvrr* of the 
tnmiet nnd w>mc tliini Iweinl i»r ofiimw the finra 
imi»o*c<l hr the cilv-entnmi innen* for the rmnllrr 
the dejnrt! of odium ntlachlns to the lerrinp officens 
the more eifi'ctunl will lie the execution. ^\^Jcre ll 
U the Kimc j^erron^ who linj» 0 'e nnd lerv the fine«, 
they ore huhject to n dmihlc unjwpuhritv while 
where It la the ramo j^wona who Icry the finca In 
all caw tiler nro plnccal* In a relation of hcM>Ulity to 
nil the dtlrciia Tluro are many Smtea In which 
the jKilictMiuthoritv lina lUcU n dhtincl orpiulcxlion 
from the loryln;? nuthurilv iu» nt Alhetw in the care 
of tho oflldala known aa the neren, ir/io hare (hr 
cxutodi/ of pnfoner^* i« #oinr etiKs but tlo uot frr»/ 
J\ne$, ThUB as thnr are wucerM/ut fur 

^ * IWadiaff T«f Twr Tfmr 

* lUatfins nJUfJavt vmit ir*ri> 
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the division, it is better to keep the police distinct 
and in their case to have recourse to the same artifice 
as before For although the police are quite as 
necessary as the levying officers, it is a fact that this 
is the office of all others which the respectable classes 
are most disposed to shirk , while it is not safe to 
intrust the lower orders with such authonty, as they 
are more in need of police-supervision themselves 
than m a position to exercise it over others. The 
proper thing then is that there should not be a single 
defimte office or the same office perpetually engaged 
in the woik, but that the younger citizens, where 
there exists a system of youthful volunteers or 
mihtia, and the officers of State in certain sections 
should undertake the charge. 

These are the offices which must be placed in 
the first rank as being in the higliest degree indis- 
pensable. We come next to those offices which, 
although not less indispensable, are invested with a 
higher digmty, as requiring a large degree of ex- 
perience and trustworthiness I refer to such as are 
concerned with the defence of the city or are ap- 
pointed for mihtary purposes Warders of the city- 
gates and walls, reviewing officers and inspectors of 
the drill of the citizens are equally necessary in time 
of peace and of war The number of offices appointed 
to these various duties is larger in some States and 
smaller than others , in fact m small States there is 
sometimes only a smgle office for^ all of them. The 
officers m question are called generals and members 


1 Reading rrepi ttoptcov 
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of the Counal of Vtnr And In nddition to tlicac, if 
there la a force of cntalry or light-anncd troops or 
nrdicrs or marines in the State, there are sometimea 
distinct ofliccra appointed to command tlicso aovcml* 
departments and kno^m os admirals and caTulry or 
infontry commanders ^th their subonlinato and do* 
partmental ofTiccns such as navnl captains, majors, 
colonels, and so for cacli subdivision of n regiment. 

But all tlieso functions fall under n singlo general 
head, viif military supemsion. 

Sudi U the condition then of tlio office wo Imvo 
described. And oa tlicro are pome officers, if not all, 
who have a largo amount of public money passing 
tbrougb thdr hands, it is inddspensaWo t^t tlicro 
sboold bo a distinct board of officers, whoso btudneas 
it is to reedro and audit the nccormis, while there is 
no money passing independently through their Imnds. 

They ore variously called nuitora, accountanUs In 
Bpcctors of accounts and public prosecutors. 

In addition to all these offices there is stfll the ^ 
supremo office of olL hor it is often ono and the^^™ 
same office wbicli cryoys the power of ratification as 
well OS of initiation, or there is an office to which 
belongs tho presidency of the popular Assembly in 
.jStates where tho authority of tlio commons is su 
premo , for there most bo a body which convonca 
tho supremo power in tho pobty, nz. tho coTimoiis, 

It 1b Bometuncs callod a iSolimlnaty Council from 
its function of giving a proHminary considemtion to 
bnis h^ore they are preaeitied to the PrthUo A&- 
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sembly, but more usually where the government is a 
popular one, a Council 

This 18 practically a complete list of such offices 
as are pohtical in their character. Another species 
of superintendence is the superintendence of divine 
worship, including sucli officers as priests and super- 
intendents of the ordinances of religion, whose duty 
it 18 to keep existing buildings in a good state of 
repair, to restore dilapidated buildings and to look 
after the general apparatus of divine voi*sliip These 
duties are in some places, i e m small States, all 
placed in the same hands, vhile in others they are 
confided to a number of officers distinct from the 
pnesthood, such as masters of the sacrifices, warders 
of sanctuaries and treasurers of the sacred funds. 
Next to these are the officers who are appointed to 
dnect all such pubhc sacrifices as are not assigned 
by law to the priesthood but are solemnly celebrated 
upon the hearth of the State They are in different 
States termed archons, kings and presidents. 

Speakmg summardy then v'e may say that the 
objects of necessary superintendence are rehgious 
services, the science of war, the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the State, the market, the city, the 
harbours and the country, the system^ of the Courts ^ 
of Law, the registration of contracts, the levjung of 
fines, the custody of prisoners, the audit, inspection 
and scrutiny^ of the officers’ accounts Theie is 
finally the dehberative agency in matters of State. 


^ Reading to irtpX ra dtKacmjpia, 
* Reading iTpo<rev6vvas 
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Here are certain other officera who exiEt only* in CD Dtni 

* onunuy 

such States as ei^oy a larger degree of leisure and 
prosperity and hare also a regard for general de- 
oomm BQch as censors of iromen, guardianB of the 
laws, censors of boys, presidents of gymnastic eier 
dflee and lastly the superintendents of gymnastic and 
Dionysiao contests and any other snullar perform 
ances that may take place. But of the offices m 
question some, e.g the censonhip of women and 
boys, are eyidently not smted to a Democracy, as the 
poor having no slavea are obliged to use thear wives 
and children as attendants, lastly of the three forms 
which may be adapted in the election of the Bupreme 
office of State, vi& a Quardkmhip of the laws, a 
Prehzninary Council and a OouncQ, the first Is an 
ariatocratical, the second an oligarchical and the third 
a popular mstltutioiL 

The different offices of State have now practically 
all been described in general outline. 

^ Ri!adtng Quu. 
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The discussion of the various subjects of ivliich we 
undertook to treat with one exception is now practi- 
cally complete We have next to consider the nature, 
number and character of the circumstances which 
produce political revolutions, the agencies destructive 
of the several polities, the general sequence of polities 
m a revolutionary age and lastly the preservatives of 
pohties both generally and ^individually 

It IS light at the outset to assume the principle 
that the cause of the appearance of many different 
pohties in History is that, while aU people agree in 
the conception of justice as proportional equality, they 
fail to realize this equahty, as has been already said. 
Thus Democracy originated in the theoiy that persons, 
if equal to others in any respect, are equal abso-f 
lutely, for it is because all are free alike that they 
suppose themselves to be all equal absolutely , and 
Ohgarchy in the assumption that persons, if unequal 
to others in a smgle respect, are w^hoUy unequal, for 

^ The clause rri fie 8 ia rlvav av fiaXi<rra crco^oiTo twv TVoXiTeiSy 
inaoTT] 18, as Susemihl suggests, a dirroypacfila, and is oniitttd in 
the translation 
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it ifl because the few are unequal, t «. superior to 
others, m respect of property that they assume them- 
selves to be unequal or «fpmor absolutely The 
consequence is that the Democrats on the one hand 
In virtue of their supposed equabty lay nlaim to an 
‘equal share in all reapecta, whfle the Oligarchs on 
the other in virtue of their supposed inequality aspire 
io eqjoy a preponderant share of everything, for 
preponderance is a form of inequahty It appears 
then that, while both polibee, Democmey and OW 
garehy, represent a certain principle of justice they 
are erroneous as tested by on absolute standard. 
Accordingly, whenever one party or the other fefla to 
eqjoy such a poUbcal uuQuence as is consistent 
with ita own conception of jutticc, it becomes the 
author of sedition. But the class of persons who 
would have the strongest Justification for sedibous 
conduct, although they are the least guilty of sedi 
bon, is the class distinguiBbed by preeminent virtue 
for it is such persons and such only who may most 
reasonably be supposed to bo unequal or supenor to 
others m an absolute sense. There are however cer 
tain persons who from their supenonty m birth 
prefer a cloun to more than a merely equal share 
vm the score of this moquality or superwnty the 
theory being that nobfiity Implies hereditary virtue 
and wealth 

(Such are what we may call the predisposing 
causee or fountam-heads of sedlbon. It is the many 

‘ Ornimog Tu &a in Bckke/t text. 

I It teenu best to Insert st this point the seDtence crnicni- 

(oMH F /f fiir mu taw cnlx Jav* vmt p. ISO 
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wlio raise sedition in an Oligarchy, considenng them- 
selves to be aggrieved by the demal to them of equal 
pnvdeges, as has been aheady remarked, despite 
their proper equahty, and the upper classes in a 
Democracy by their limitation to a mere equahty of 
privileges despite their proper inequahty or su- 
perionty And as there are these two x>arties, it fol- 
lows that the revolutions also may take two forms 
It sometimes happens that they aifect the form of the 
polity. This IS the case when the object of the revo- 
lutionary party is to set up a new pohty m place of 
the one already estabhshed, e.g. an Ohgarchy m heu 
of a Democracy, a Democracy in heu of an Ohgarchy, ‘ 
a Pohty or an Aristocracy m heu of one of these or 
one of these m heu of a Pohty or an Anstocracy. 
There are other occasions when the revolution does 
not affect the established form of pohty. The pohtical 
constitution advocated hy the revolutionaries is the 
same as before , it is still, let us say, the old Ohg- 
archy or Monarchy, but they desire to have the 
control of it in their o^vn hands. Again, the revo- 
lution may merely turn upon a question of degree. 
Its object e.g may be either m an existing Ohgarchy 
to emphasize or mitigate the ohgarchical character, or 
m an existing Democracy to emphasize or mitigatqr 
the democratical character of the administration, and 
similarly m any other pohty to produce an mtensifi- 
cation or relaxation of its chai’acter. Or agam the 

IL 14 — 17, which 18 there clearly out of place Then the words 
crracriaCova-w may be omitted, perhaps as a note of the 
transcriber indicating the proper position of the sentence wjuch 
had been left out. 
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object may bo an Innovation in some particnlar de- 
partment of the polity, o.g the iosUtation or nboU 
tion of a xtartlcular ofiQce, as when according to some 
anthorifaea an attempt Tma tnado at Lacedaemon by 
Lysondcr to abolish tho Kingship and by the king 
Pausanms to abolish tho I^horalty There was a 
shmlar partial revolution of the polity at Epldamnus 
hy tho substitution of a democratieal hody, tho 
Oaunal, for tho Prosldonts of tho Tribes, although — 
and this is chameteristio of an Oligarehij — it is still 
obhgatory upon tho membcni of tho goTomlng class 
who arc actually in office to attend tho Hohaea or 
PiiUio Assemhiy upon any occasion of voting for 
offleera of State, and there ‘la a furtlior oligarchical 
feature In tho singlo Archon of tho Epldanmlan 
polity*) 

It is inequidity, as wo have seen, that Is every 
where tho cause of sedition. Not that inequality tn 
this saiM exists among pcoplo who ore only propoiv 
tionately unequal, for there is no necfxsary inequality 
coen in a lifelong Kingship, except where tho sul^octs 
are the equals of tho king Tfi the tendenqf of 
inequality to cause sedition is o general tr^th for 
as a rule it is the ombitioa of equahty which incites 
•» people to seditious action. But equality is of two 
kinds, arithmetical and proportionah or equality 
determined by numbers and by merit. By ontb- 
metlcol equality 1 mean Identity or equality of number 

^ OmiUhiff M In Bokker’s text. 

* 7110 whole puaaffe eDcktwd within brmcketa, If Indood It U 
ge adn e, co lerkroilj intcmipU tho coune of the argnment that It 
most bo regarded aa a parenthetical afterthoeghL 
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and magnitude, by proportional equality equality of 
ratios For instance, the arithmetical excess of three 
over two 18 equal to tlie excess of tn o over one, but the 
i-atio of four to two is equal to the ratio of two to 
one ; for two is the same fraction of four as one of 
two, each being a half But wliile aU agree in the 
doctrme that justice in an absolute sense consists in 
p 338 proportional equality, they differ, as ve remarked 
before, in that one party on the strength of equahty to 
others in ^a single respect imagines itself to be al- 
together equal, and the other on the strength of in- 
equality in^ a single respect prefers aclairatoan unequal 
share of everytlnng. The lesult is that theie are only 
two pohties of common occurrence m the world. De- 
mocracy and Oligarchy , for nobility and virtue, which 
wmdd constitute, the basts of an Aristocracy, are the 
attributes of few, while “the characteristics of De- 
mocracy and Ohgarchy are common enough. For 
you will not find a hundred noble or good people 
anywhere , but there are plenty of rich“ andiioor aU 
the world over. And yet a system constituted abso- 
lutely m all respects according to either the ohgar- 
chical or the democratical principle of equahty is a 
bad one, as is clear from the issue , for no polity so 
constituted is permanent The reason is that somer 
ill result IS sure to meet us at the end as the outcome 
of a primary or mitial eiTor , and thei e is a ‘prvnwbTy 
error in both these principles. The proper course is 

^ SiC&ding (card Tt 

2 Tovra 18 the readmg which has the authority of the mss aud 
18 adopted in the translation v 

® Reading evnopot. 


I 
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then to adopt the principle partly of arithmetical and 
partly of proportional equality Stdl there U more 
rtabllity and lew danger of PctlUion in Deraoerter 
than in Oligardiy l-or in an Oligarchy there 
two forms of seditions <Ii*tiirbanco, one among the 
Oligarclis thcra«clvc« and (he otlicr between the 
Oligarchs and the commons but in a Democracy 
sedition can only toko tlio form of an attack upon the 
Oligarchs trAo atjurc to txclustrt jwitrr, wlillc no 
WMliUon srortb speaking of crer ocenrs within llio 
ranks of the commons tliemsclrcs. And finnll) the 
polity which rests npon the middle class lias more 
afTinity to Democracy 'Uian to Olignrdiy anil there is 
no polity among tlio class wo an. now considering 
f e inlh (lit fXfrjiUon of the Isv/ jtfAiti/ which has a 
diameter of so much stAhillty ns this. 

Dut as wo aro InrcstlgaUng Iho circomslanccs 
which giro ri^c to seditions and jtolilical rcrolutions 
wo must first ascertain gcncrollr their prctlisiio^ing 
occasions and cau«ei. These* nro praclically tlirco in 
number, which roust first bo roughly distinguished in 
the abstract ^Vo hare to ascertain tlio conditions 
under whicli people nro seditious Uio objects whidi 
they bare In riow, and tldrdly the occasions prcdls 
s posing them to political disturbances and seditions. ( 

The prindf^ cause which produces In people' 
more or less of a disposition to rcTolntlon must bo ; 
generally defined os tiio one of which wo have already j 
spoken. For It is the nspiroOon after cquallt) whi(^ 
proTokes tho commons to sedition when Uioy suppose 
, * OroltUng 4 
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that they have a smaller share of political advantages 
although they are the equals of the privileged Few, 
aud it IS the aspiration after inequality or in other 
words after supenority which provokes the Oligarchs 
to sedition, when they imagine that despite their 
inequality their share of political advantages is not 
greater than that of others but is equal or even 
smaller. This ambition of equality or inequality may 
be either just or unjust, hut the fact is such as I have 
described, for in the one case it is from a position of 
infenonty that people are encouraged to sedition by 
the hope of equahty, and in the other from a position 
of equahty by the hope of predominance 

Such are the conditions under which people be- 
come the authors of sedition. Tlie objects of sedition 
on the other hand are gain, honour and their oppo- 
sites, for it IS sometimes in the effort to avoid dis- 
honour and pecuniary loss or to shield their friends 
from them that people raise seditions in their States 
The causes aud predisposing occasions of pohtical 
distm’bances, which produce in the agents the disposi- 
tion we have described and produce it in reference to 
these objects, are from one point of view seven and from 
another more numerous Two of these are identical 
with the objects we have already mentioned, although <' 
they have a different bearing For gam and honour 
are in this case the causes of our exasperation against 
one another not in the hope of acquiring them for our- 
selves, as in the last case, but from the sight of others 
enjoying either justly or unjustly a larger share of 
them than we do The other predisposing causes i^e 
insolence, fear, predominant influence, contempt, the 
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disproportionnto increase of some one dass tn the 
State, and from a different point of tIcw par^-flpinl, 
ncglcctfulncps, insigniOcant cliango and dissimilarity 
of race. 

Taking them in order, wo may regard as sclf-evi ciut hi. 
dent the effect of insolence and pecuniary gain and 
the sense in which they arc causcfi of sedition. It is 
the insolence and arnricc of persons in nn official 
position timt produco among tlio atizens factlouB onta 
gonism to one nnoUicr as well os to the political consti 
tntions which invest these persons witli their anthority 
And this avarice Is gratified at the expeme sometimes 
of pnvato property and at other times of the property 
of the State. 

It is equally easy to discover the effect of honour 
and the sente in which It U a cause of eediUon. Se- 
dition is produced by tlio sense of dishonour done to 
ourselves and by the sight of the honour enjoyed by 
otlicrt. Bat tho case Is one of injustice when either 
the honour or dishonour is disproportionate, and of 
justice when It is proportionate, to the raont of tho 
persons concerned. 

Sedition again is the result of predominant influ 
once when tiio power of on Individual or of several 
s persons Is greater than Is consistent with tho nature 
of the State and tho authority of tlio goreming class, 

OB the general result of such a state of things is tho 
creation of a monarchical or dynastio form of govern 
ment And hence it is tho custom in some States, os 
e.g. at Argos and Athens, to resort to oetradsm. Itis 
better however to prevent in Uio first instance tho 
existence of porsons bo predominant in a State than 
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first to allow their appearance and subsequently to 
adopt remedial measures 

Fear is a cause of sedition among persons who 
have been guilty of crime, as they are afirciid of pun- 
ishment, and among persons who expect to be the 
victims of crime, as they are anxious to anticipate it. 
An mstance of the latter case was the conspiracy of 
the upper classes at Rhodes against the commons, 
havmg its origin in the legal suits wuth which they 
were threatened 

A feehng of contempt leads to sedition and insur- 
rection, e g in Ohgarchies when the unenfranchised 
members of the State form a majority, as they then 
imagine themselves to be the stronger party, and in 
Democracies when the disorder and anarchy of the 
commons have inspired the rich with contemptuous 
sentiments towards them. Thus at Thebes after the 
battle of (Enophyta the Democracy was rmned by the 
defects of the pohtical admimstration, and the Demo- 
cracy at Megara by the disorder and anarchy which 
destroyed the superiority of the commons. It was 
the same at Syracuse before the tyranny of Gelon and 
at Rhodes where the Democrats had become con- 
temptible before the rismg of the Oligarchs against 
them 

Yet another cause of pohtical revolutions is the 
disproportionate mcrease of one class in the State. 
For as a body is composed of various parts, and the 
growth of aU the parts must be proportionate, if the 
^symmetry is to be preserved, and, if not, the body is 


^ Reading Iva ftarg i) crufi^rrpia. 
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dcMroycd, fw w tht ca«c vrhcn the fool c.g is four 
cnbitfl nnd tho rc*t of Iho botly onlr two npaiw long, 
or Mmclimw wonld acUially bo mctamorphowl into 
tho form of another animal, if Uio Uisproportionato 
growth were not only quantitatiro but qualitative, so 
a State Is composed of various parts, and It often 
happens that there is an impcrcqillblo increase in one 
of these, let us sav in tho poorer population in Bemo* 
cradc3 or Polities. TIiIh may sometimes oven bo tho 
result of occidental circumstances At Tarentura o.g 
tho defeat and destruction of a brgn number of the 
upper classes by tho lapygians a httlo subsequently 
to tlio Persian ware led to tho substitnlion of a 
Democracy for a Polity At Argos again after the 
destruction of tho merabere of U»o seventh' order 
by tho Lacedaemonian Clcomcncs it was ncccS' 
eary to admit some of tlio Penoed or fxtrronndmfj 
ixdijtd pop^tlaUon to tlio dUicnsliIp and at Athens 
tho reverses sustained bv tho army led to a dimlnu 
tion In the number of tho upper classes, as orcry 
man whoso name appeared on tho register was com 
X>olled to seno in tho ranks during tho Lacedae- 
monian war And tho somo resnlt, although not to 
tho same extent, occurs In Dcraocraacs, whore an 
•, increase in tho numbers of tho poorer classes or 
In tlio amount of property y>as*«9«i by the Fero effects 
a rcTolution to an oligarchical or dynastic form of 
goTommont 

1 It ta hupowible to attadi uj pfvciie or oerUin momnlnc to 
tbo phruo TV ir Tf | bot the contoit ti ia broor of the 
tMikn that it doaciibea a diue of the dthent rather thsQ a time 
orpUoe. 
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Polities may be revolutionized v itlioiit actual se- 
dition in consequence of party-spint, as at Heraea 
where the change from suffrage to lot in the appoint- 
ment of the officers of State was due to the prevalent 
habit of electing none but the candidates of a party, 
or m consequence of neglectfulness m allowing the 
admission of persons disloyal to the polity to the 
supreme offices of State, as was the case at Oreos 
where the overthrow of tlie Oligarchy arose from the 
accession of Heracleodorus to an official position, ■who 
converted the existing Oligarchy into a Polity and 
afterwards a Democracy 

Another cause of revolution is insignificant change 
It happens not infrequently that a great alteiation 
has ' been imperceptibly ■wrought in tlie institutions of 
a State from a failure to observe the insignificant 
steps. In Ambracia e.g. where the property qualifica- 
tion for office was originally small, people eventually 
came to hold office ■without possessing any property 
qualification at all from the idea that there was no 
difierence between a small quahfication and none at 
all or that they came to very much the same thing 

Diversity of race among the citizens is another 
cause of sedition, so long at least as the difierent 
elements have not been welded together. For it is ‘ 
as httle possible to create a State in any arbitrary 
period of time as to create it of any arbitrary popula- 
tion. Accordmgly the great majority of States to 
which a number of ahen colonists have been admitted 
at the time of their foundation or at a later date have 


^ Readiiig yevo[ifVT] 
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been the Bcenee of Molent Thug the Achae- 

nuB "who united with the TroeMniauB for the colotuia 
tion of Sybons afterwords attained a numerical supe- 
nonty and expelled them from the State the result 
of which WBB the ■curao that feD upon the Sybarite*. 
Again, at Thurii the Sybarites quarrelled with their 
fellow-colouiBta and were erpdled for preferring a 
daim to exceptional pnrilegcs upon the pica that 
they were the proper lords of the country ^d there 
ore other smular coses, as at Byzantium, where the 
later colonists being detected in a conBplraoy against 
the original atizenfl were driven out at the point of 
the sword, at Antissa where the Obian exiles who had 
been admitted to the dtUenehip were expelled in the 
same way, and at Zoncle where the dtzjsens were 
themselves expelled by the Samianfl whom they had 
welcomed within tiieir walls. Agiun, the ApoUoniates 
on the Kuxlne sen were involved in cavil war by 
the admlasion of a fresh body of Bettlera, the 8jm 
cusans after the 'tsra of the tyrants were divided 
owing to the aliens and mercenaricfi upon whom 
they hod conferred the dtizenship and came to an 
actual pitched battle, and the Amphipolitan* were 
expelled almost to a man by the colonist* whom they 
•* had themselves received from Ohalda. 

^ Reading dMtrrmrWo* 

* " The corM that feD the 6;buite** wu probahb the 
destruction of their State xc 010, u reUted b; IHodonu zD 
9 2sqq 

> the of the tynitts is meant the G^oolu dynsst;^ 

wss In BA 466 that Thns^tmlos, ita but member wss drireti 
from Byrsoose. 
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It sometimes happens too that the cause of sedi- 
tion m States is their locahties, when the country is not 
natui’ally adapted to the existence of a single State. 
We may insttince the feuds at Clazomenae between 
the inhabitants of ^Chytron and the islanders and at 
Colophon between the Colophonians and the 'JSTotiaus. 
Nor is there a complete harmony of democratical 
smtivients at Athens , but the inhabitants of the 
Piraeus are more advanced Democrats than the 
population of the city. For as in war the passage 
of streams however small breaks up a regiment, 
so it seems that every distinction in a State is 
a cause of division. The greatest division perhaps is 
that between virtue and vice, the next that between 
wealth and poveity, and there are other divisions 
more or less striking, one of which is the local division 
we have described 

It 18 not the objects of sedition that are unim- 
portant but the occasions , the objects are always 
important. And the effects of quite unimportant 
seditions are serious, when the parties to them are 
the powerful people m the State It was so at Syra- 
cuse m the olden days when a political revolution 
was the consequence of a quarrel between two youths 
of official rank about a love-affair. In the absence of c 

^ Chytron or, as Strabo calls it, Ohytrion was on tlio toman 
coast, probably occupyniig the site of the old Clazomenae, from 
which the inhabitants had withdrawn in the earlier part of the 
6th century b o , to the island ljung opposite to it Aloxandei 
the Great united the islaud-city to the mainland by a mola 

^ Notion, as appears from Thua in 34, was the harbour-toicu 
of Colophon 
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one of them one of hiB companions seduced the object 
of hts affections, and the aggrieved person in his 
indignation against the offender retaliated by mducmg 
Ms wife to commit adultery The result vrns that 
they gradually collectod odborenta among the mem 
here of the govenung class until they had arrayed the 
■whole body in two opposing factions. It is necessary 
therefore to bo on onr guard agamst dangers of tins 
kmd at their commencement and to put a speedy end 
to the feuds of leading and influenUol people in the 
State. For it is at the beginning that the mistake 
Is committed In these cases, and as the beginning 
according to the proverb is half the whole, i-c. m os 
important as aU the rest, it follows that even a small 
mistake at the beginning of any bears the 

same proporbou, t«. %$ eqmnalenti to the mistakes 
made at all the other points. It is a general rule 
that feuds among the upper classes involve the State 
as a ■whole in their effeefa. This was the cose at 
Hesticca subsequently to the Persian •wars in conse- 
quence of a dispute between two brothers about* 
their patrimonial estate for the poorer of the 
two, finding that his brother refused to produce 
the property and the treasure discovered by them 
•> father, made himself a party among the Democrats, 
and the other behig a man of large property, among 
the wealthy daas. So too at Delphi it ■was a dispute 
arising ont of a matrimonial question that ■was the 
beginning of all the snbsequent seditions. The bnde- 
groom, interpreting os an omen of evil some occidental 


' Eeadfaig vp\ r^t warp^t poprjt 
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occurrence at the time when he came to fetch his 
bride home, went away without her, and the bnde’s 
relations ^feehng themselves to be insulted threw 
some consecrated properiy^ into the flames while he 
was sacnficing and then put him to death for sacn- 
lege. At Mitylene agam it was a feud ansing about 
heiresses that proved to be the begmnmg of a world 
of troubles and rrwre especially of the war with the 
Athemans in which their city was captured by Paches. 
The circwmstances were as follows. A rich citizen 
named Timophanes died leaving two daughters. 
^Dexandros who had been a rejected smtor for them 
on behalf of his sons became the prime mover m 
the feud and, as he was Athenian consul at ]\Iity- 
lene, incited the Athenians to declare war Agam, in 
Phocis it was a quarrel of which an heiress was the 
subject between Mnasias the father of Mneson and 
Euthycrates the father of Onomarchus that proved to 
be the beginning of the Phocian sacred war. And 
lastly the pohty of Epidamnus was revolutionized in 
consequence of a mamage engagement A person 
who had secretly betrothed his daughter to a young 
citizen, bemg fined by the fathei of his futm’e son-in- 
law m his official capacity, felt the indigmty so acutely 
that he formed an alhance with the unenfranchised 
classes m the State to effect a revolution 

One cause of revolution in pohties, although it 
may equally lead to an Ohgarchy, a Democracy 
or a Pohty, is the accession of high repute or 

^ Reading ot 8* WJ v^purdevres 

® Dexandros and Mnasias are the forms which have the b^^t 
MSS authority 
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influence to pomo pnrticulnr oflico or clw in tlio 
Stale. Tliufl it wna npjKircntljf tlic rcpnlatlou won bj 
tbo Court of Arcopagua in tlio Persian wars wliich 
intensified the character of tlio polity, t c. rfiidcrtd 
it more o/t^nrcAicaf and on the oUicr hand the 
sea faring population l»y Its pcrriccfl in winning 
the victory at Salamis and ‘thereby founding the 
Athenian Buprcmacy, which rested on the command 
of tho eca, succeeded In Increasing the strength 
of tho Democracy So too at Argos tho nobles 
were emboldened by tho renown they won in the 
battlo fouglit at ^fantineta ngninsl tlio I/icdloo- 
mordans to attempt the orerthrow of tlio Democracy 
atSyracusQ tho commons to whom liod been duo the 
victory In tlio war witli Uio Athenians, revolutionlwl 
tho oxlidhig Polity into a Democracy at Clialcis tho 
commons aflcr allying themselves wlUi tho nobles to 
destroy tho tyrant Plioxua proceeded at once to keep 
the control of tlio polit) in Ihoir own liands and 
rimUarly in Ambroda ogaln the commons after aiding 
tho consjilratora to expel tho tyrant Periander got 
tho polity Into their own power It is indeed a 
gciic^ rule of which wo must not Icwo siglit that all 
who have been instrumental In nugraonting tlio power 
lof a State, whether jinrato Individuals or cxecuUvo 
offleers or tribes or an) clast or bod) whatever, be- 
come a cause of polltiad disturbance, as it happens 
either tliat there are persons who disturb the pence 
out of env) at tho houour paid to these public bene- 
factors or else that they aro themselves so ranch 
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elated by tlieir preeTniiiencc as to refuse to acquiesce 
any longer in mere equality 

Another occasion of political disturbance is lien 
the classes that appear antagonistic in the State, \*iz 
the rich and the commons, are evenly balanced, and 
there is no ‘middle class or it is extremely small , for 
if one of the ti\o classes has a great and manifest 
supeiioiity of power, the other is uinMlling to undergo 
the nsk of a contest And this is the reason ^hy the 
class distinguished by conspicuous virtue is hardly 
ever guilty of seditious action , they constitute an 
insignificant minority 

Such is broadly the state of tlie case as regards 
the predisposing occasions and causes of sedition and 
revolution m the vanous polities. But political disturb- 
ance may be eflfectcd cither by force or by fraud and 
foice may take the form eitlier of initial or of subse- 
quent compulsion. For the fraud as v ell as the force 
may be of two kinds It sometimes happens tliat the 
revolutionary party begins by fraudulently inducing 
the people to consent to a political revolution and after- 
wards employs force to maintain it against their ivill 
Thus the Four Hundied during their iiigime at 
Athens fiist deceived the people by the pretence that 
the Persian king would supply money for the waii^ 
against the Lacedaemonians and after this false state- 
ment made a protracted efibi t to maintain the polity 
by force There are other occasions w'hen persuasion 
is successfully employed at a later stage as well as 
m the fiist days of a revolution to secure the acqui- 


^ Reading firjbtp fj fUKphv 
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escence of the people in the anlhority of the GoTem 
ment 

Speaking broadly then of poDtiea In general, yre 
may say that these are the causes Trhlch have resnlted 
In rerolutions. We have now to tako the Tnrious 
kinds of polity severally and by the hght of th 
dples at which wo have arrived consider the 
reenlts in detolL 

The mam cause of revolutions in Democradoe 
the intemperate conduct of the demagoguee who force 
the propertied class to combine portly by instituting 
malicious proseontiaus against individuals — for the 
worst enemies are xmlted by a common fear — and 
partly by indting the masses against them as a body 
We may see this actually ‘occurring in many cases 
At Cos e-g. the democracy was revolntionixed through 
the appearance of tmscrapulous demagoguee b the 
State and the consequent combination of the noblee. 
*At Bhodee the demagoguee were b the habit of 
supplying the people with fees /or tJietr attendance tn 
the pubite AssemWp and Uie Courts of Laxo and of 
preventbg the payment of dues to the tnerarchs, so 
that they were compelled by fear of the lawsuits with 
wboh they were threatened by thar creditors to 
•,form a conapiracv and abolish the Democracy It 
was the fault of the demagoguee agab that the 
Democracy of Heracleia was abolished immediately 
vffiur feunbifcitm td br •ftie iitWrt* 

fled one after another from the oppresdou to which 
they were sul^ected, until nt a later date the exiles 

/ otrmt 

* U jwHng col fiw do ^ o p&i’ ol 

. 28—2 
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collected in a body, returned home and abolished the 
Democracy It was much in the same way that the 
Democracy at Megara was overthrown The dema- 
gogues in order to have an opportunity of confisca- 
tion ejected large numbers of the nobles from the 
State, until they had swelled the ranks of the exiles 
to such an extent that they leturned home, conqueied 
tlie Democrats in a pitched battle and established 
the Oligarchy. The same was the case at Cyme 
with the Democracy overthrovra by Thrasymachus 
And if we loolc at the generahty of other States, 
we may discover the same characteristics in their 
revolutions. The demagogues drive the nobles to 
combine sometimes by direct oppression in the 
hope of currying favour with the people, whether 
they make an actual re-distiibution of their proper- 
ties among the lowet' orders or cripple their incomes 
by heavy pubhc burdens, and at other times by vexa- 
tious prosecutions intended to afibrd an opportunity 
of confiscating the possessions of the wealthy 

It usually happened m ancient times, whenever the 
functions of demagogue and general were united in 
the same person, that Democracies were revolutionized 
into Tyrannies. The great majority of ancient tyrants 
had been demagogues The reason why this was the,i 
case m those days and is not so now is that the dema- 
gogues of that age belonged to the class of active 
generals, as at that early date there were no practised 
rhetoricians to become popular leaders, whereas in 
our own day, when Rhetonc has become so im- 
portant, it is able speakers who play the part of 
demagogues, and their ignorance of military matters 
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prermitB them fi*om attempting to Bene supreme 
power, although there may hare been some tnflmg 
exceptions to thfa mle One reason for the creation 
of TyramueB in Conner tunee rather than in our own 
day was the importance of the official positionB in- 
trusted to individualB. Tboa at MUetos a Tyranny 
■was the outcome of the Presidency owing to the wide 
andhnportontjurisdictlonofthePrealdBnt^ Another 
reason is that, as States were not large in those days, 
and the people lived in the country busily engaged In 
their occupations, the poxmlar leaders, whenever they 
were men of military genius, attempted to make them- 
selves tyrants. They were enabled to do BO in all cases 
by posaessiog the oonfldeace of the oommons, the 
ground of this confidence being their detestation of 
the wealthy olasses. This was the case at Athens 
with Pislstratus in consequenoe of his feud with the 
wecdihy landed propriety of the plain, with Tfaea 
genes at M^ara after his slaughter of the live stock 
of the wealthy whom he found encroaching upon the 
pasture-land by the river, and with Dion3r8tua who was 
elevated tothe tyranny as a reward for his accusation of 
Baphnaens and thepropertiedclass, because Mshostllity 
to them won him oonfidenoe as a friend of the people. 
*» Tet another spedee of revolution is ftom the tra- 
ditional to the most modem form of Bemocracy 
Where the offices of State are elective, but there is no 
requisite property qualifioation, and the election is in 
the hands of the commons, candidates who are eager 
for office go BO far in their desire of popularity 
i The wpvrans or Preridani w*i, u thinla, th* 

higbett ofiosr of 8Ut« In rtpoblican Ulieiot. 
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as to invest the commons Bith an anthoritj snperioi 
even to the la'svs Tlic means of preventing or at least 
mitigating this evil "would be to place the appointment 
of the executive officei-s in the hands of the tribes 
mstead of the whole body of commons. 

The causes which I have specified are praetically 
productive of all the various revolutions in Democracies. 
unAi- \i Revolutions in Ohgarchies on the other hand 
in Oligar- generally assume two most conspicuous forms. 

Their forms The first is the case vhere the Oligarchs oppicss 
3md causes masses. For any champion of the people is good 

enough at such a time, especially Bhen it happens 
that the leader is taken from the ranks of the Oli- 
garchs themselves, like Lygdamis at Naxos vho sub- 
sequently made himself tyrant of the Naxians 

But secondly when the sedition aiises among the 
actual’ Ohgaichs, it may take a variety of forms 

Sometimes the destruction of the polity is effected 
by persons who are members of the piopertied class, 
although not of the official body, when the honours of 
State are in the hands of a narrow chque Tins has 
been the case at Ma'^salia, at Istros, at Heracleia and m 
other States where the members of the propertied class 
who were excluded from office kept up an agitation 
untd first the elder and at a later date the younger** 
brothers obtained admission. It must be explained that 
there are some States in which a father and a son and 
others in which an elder and a younger brother are not 
allowed to hold office simultaneously. And while at 
Massaha the * Oligarchy assumed more the character of 

^ Reading ( 

® Reading ij oXiyap^^ia 
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n Polity, nt Intros it cnilcii crciilurJly hi aPcmocnicv 
nnd at Ilcrudcla wiw tran^fcrTCtl fnim llio ImmN of a 
ffinallcr body to a bcxly of Six IlnnilrciL \piln, the 
rcToIution of tlic Oligarchy nL Cniiloi tiao to an 
latcTTud (\imtTc\atnoiig the nobtcuariting from Iho fact 
that the wltnlMion to office wiw confined to a few per 
MM and, Oft lia-* been nald. If a lather wm a mcmlicr of 
the officinl churt, the wn cxcludetl and If there 
wen, KCtcml hrothem In n Cimny It wm only the rhlertt 
who was admit(e<b V or the coromons hdilng the oppor 
tunltv of these feuiln and finding a champion In the 
mnkM of Uic nobles ro^ In InHurreclIon anti overcame 
tlio OUgorchs for a hou■^, divldctl against ItAcIf can 
never tlantL It was Uio Mine at IjytJirae with the 
Ollgarcliy of the ILvIUdao In olden UmcfA Tlio strict 
limitation of the official clas« dc-jilto the wise mimf 
nlfitratlon of the i^rrons who jtos-K^Msl jioUUcal prirl 
lege* produced such a feeling of Indignation In the 
commons that thev rcrolntlonlicil tlio politv 

AncilUcr occasion of dlHlurhanco In Oligarchies 
nrlslng within the ollgiirclilcal bo<ly Itself Is when 
personal rivalry Induce* the Oligarchs to assume the 
rOlo of demagogue*. Hut this demagogr mav take 
two forms. It may bo within tUo oligarchical botly 
,, lUclf Tlio aplKaminco of a demagogue Is possible 
even In a narrow clique of Olfgarciis. TTius It was 
within tlio tanks of tlio Tlilrty at AthciiH tlmt the 
party of CImncIc* rose to power by courting like de- 
magogues tlio other membem of the Tlilrty, and It was 
within Oio ranks of tlio Four Hundred tlial the party 
of PhrynlcliuH rose to power In tho same manner It 
luav bo tho mob on tho otlicr hand to whom tho 
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members of the Oligarchy pay court, as at Larisa 
where the Guardiaus of the citizens were always 
toadying the mob upon whom they were dependent 
for election. This is liable to occur in any Oligarchy 
where it is not the class from winch the oflBcers of State 
are taken that constitutes the body of electors but, 
while eligibility to office is conditional upon a high 
property qualification or upon membership in a poli- 
tical club, the electing body consists of the heavy- 
aiToed soldiers or of the whole body of commons, as 
was long the case at Abydos. It is the same w’here 
the Com'ts of Law are not constituted of members of 
the governing class. The result of the court paid to 
the iieople m order to secure favoui able verdicts is a 
revolution of the pohty, as actually happened at Hera- 
cleia upon the Pontus Another occasion of revolu- 
tion is when an effort is made by a certain party to 
narrow the Oligarchy stiU further, as the advocates of 
equahty amoiigall the inemhersof the ohgai chical body 
are then obhged to invite the assistance of the commons 
Again, revolutions occur in an Ohgarchy when 
soTne of the Oligarchs have wasted all their private 
means in notous living, as in this case they are eager 
for innovation and either affect a I^ranny themselves 
or set up somebody else as tyi’ant It was thus that r 
Hippannus helped to place Dionysius on the throne 
of Syracuse, that at Amphipohs a man named Cleoti- 
mus introduced the Chalcidian settlers and upon their 
arrival arrayed them in opposition to the rich, and 
that at jEgma the person who conducted the negocia- 
tion vnth Chares attempted foi a similar reason to 
effect a revolution of the pohty. The spendthrifts in 
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question Bometamee make a direct^ attempt at political 
innotataon and at other timee plunder the Treasury 
and in the latter case the result is that an attack is 
made upon the Goyermnent either the ofifendere, 
^ it qfert a resistance to thsiT pnxxedtnga, 0T,\f lixs 
fatourahU to them, hy the opponents of then* malrer 
Bation, as ‘was the case at Apolloma upon the Pontua. 

"Another occasion of seditions armng wttkin the 
oligarekxeai body \tse\f Is when some of the actual 
Oligarchs suffer a repulse at the hands of others or are 
the Tictams of party yiolence m matrimonial or legal 
casee. We may instance as the results of a matri 
monial question the sedftzous disturbances which have 
been already descnbed as well ns the overthrow of 
the Oligarchy of the Enigbta at Eretrm by Ihagoras in 
conseqnence of the wrong done him m an affair of 
marriage. A Judicial sentence was the motive cause 
of the sedition at Heradeia and at Thebes, where 
Euetion ' m the one case and Archias in the other were 
subjected on a charge of adoltery to a punishment 
which no doubt was merited but was prompted 
by a spirit of &ctioua pordsanship for their enemies 
carried the vindictiveness of rivalry to such an extent 
as to have them confined in open market in the pillory 
, It has frequently happened too that the over-de»- 

1 Recdfasg n^r 

’ It bati Scumfify is ttzmpo^s^ Hilt ^£tx 

the yl^omu M (rrAtrttt ^ If p. SOG D. 

17 — 30, u detoribfat; other fono* of ■edilloa which within 
the oliganhlatl body 

^ * E^erWot ti the form of the name which hu the bert mm 
authority 
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potic character of Oligarcliies lias led to their o\er'- 
throw by exciting a sentiment of indignation in the 
breasts of some members of the governing chtss. 
Such was the case of the oligarchies in Cnidos and 
Chios. 

But where harmony prevails among tlie Oligaichs 
an Oligarchy is not e.isily destroyedh This we may 
infer from the case of the Pharsahan polity in vlnch 
the Oligarchs, although they form only a small mi- 
nority of the population, arc able to retain authorit} 
over the Many by being on good terms among them- 
selves. 

Ohgai clues are sometimes destroyed on the other 
hand by the creation of a second Oligarchy vathin the 
first , and this is liable to occur ivhen the entire govern- 
ing class 18 numerically small, and yet the highest offices 
of State are not open to all the members of this small 
body. Such was once the case at Elis where the polify 
was in the bauds of a Few, and it was only a small 
fraction of the Few who w^ere admitted to the Senate, 
as the Senators who were always ninety in number 
held office foi hfe and the method of election was 
dynastic, i.c characteristic of a nan'ow Oligarchy, 
and similar to the election of the Senate at Lace- 
daemon. 

A revolution m an Ohgarchy" may take place in 
time either of war or of peace The occasion in the 
former case is sometimes that the Oligarchs from 
distrust of the commons are obhged to employ merce- 
nary troops, and thus the individual in Avhose liands 

1 Omitting a-u-nji 
^ Reading dXiyapxt^v 
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they place tbo command not infreqnontly makea hiro- 
edf tymnt like “Kmophanes at Connth or, if there are 
Bcreral commanders, they found a dynostio goTom- 
ment In thoir ovm Intereat, and at other times that 
the fear of this induces the OhgarchB to admit the 
masses to full political priril^es, as they caunot dis- 
pense ■with the assistance of the commons. The dr- 
cumstonce* In which on Oligarchy is rerolubonixed 
In tfano of peace are when the mutual diatmstfulncss 
of the Oligarchs la so great that they put the police of 
the City into the bands of morcenary troops and an 
arbiter between the factiona who sometimes succeeds 
in making himself master of both, as happened in 
^the case of Slmns at Larisa during the reign of the 
Aleuadoe and at Abydos m the cm of the pohtical 
dubs, among which the dub of Iphiades was one. 

Lastly, ocadentol arcumstonces may be the cause 
of revolutions whether In the so-called Pobty or in 
Oligarchies, 1 e. In all govommeoitB where a certom 
prope rly assessment is requisite for the Council, the 
CourtB of Law and the offices* of State. If we take 
e.g the property qualification origumlly fixed with 
reference to existing conditions, admitting a Few only 
in an Oligarchy and the middle class m a Polity to the 
enjoyment of political privileges, it often happens that 
a season of prosperity doe to long-eont^iued peace 
or some other fortunate drcuuistance multiplies so 
greatXy the vaTue of the some estates as to admit the 
entire body of citisens to full pnvilegee, sometlmee 
gradually by a slow and imperceptible process of re- 

1 Rfffdtng Ti;r rwr AXn>oS«*F ipx'i* 

* ChniUtog SXXat 
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volution and at other times -with an excessive ra- 
pidity 

We have now enumeiated the causes of revolutions 
and seditions in Ohgarchies It is to be observed as 
a geneial mle applicable both to Democracies and 
Oligarchies that they are sometimes altered not to the 
antagonistic pohties but to other polities of the same 
kmd, e g. from the restricted forms of Democracy and 
Oligarchy to the absolute forms and vice versa. 

^ . fi Coming to Aristocracies, we find that one cause of 

]^\oiutiom) sedition is the hmitation in the number of persons 

in Aristo- -i i n 

cracies admitted to the lionours of State, a cause 'winch has 
occa- been already desciibed as an element of disturbance in 
p 3Ba Oligarchies. (For an Aristocracy itself is in a certain 
sense an Oligarchy, as in both tlie ruling class is nu- 
mencaUy limited. But the ground of the limitation 
IS difierent , in fact it is only in appearance that Aris- 
tocracy, as being so hmited, is an Oligarchy \) This 
cause of pohtical disturbance is necessarily most 
operative when there is a considerable^ body of mir 
privileged i^G.rsons within the State who have a proud 
feehng that they are the equals® of the privileged 
class in virtue, hke the so-called Parthemae at Lace- 
daemon on the strength of their descent from the 
Peers'* or fully enfranchised citizens, for the Parthe- 
mae were detected in a conspiracy and sent away out 
of the country to be the colonists of Tarentum. Again, 

^ Tlie bentences enclosed in brackets are virtually parenthetical 
^ Reading n nXrjSos ® Reading ofioieov 

* The o/ioiot or Peers at Lacedaemon, as opposed to the vtto- 
lietoves, were the fully enfranchised and privileged members of tha 
State 
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ttdiUon 19 apt to occur 'wben a stigma Is pot upon 
pcreona of consequence -who are fully tlie equals of any 
dtuen in Tirtue by otber dtieens ^ho hold a position 
of greeter digmty, as e.g. upon Lysander by the Iaco- 
daemonion longs. Other oceanon$ of $edxUon\nan 
Arutoeracy art irhen there is an indindnal of strong 
cbaiacter urho Is exdnded from the honours of StatoHke 
eSnadon tbo author of the conspiracy and insurrection 
agrdnat the Spartlates m the rdgn of Agcdlans, or ogam 
■when there is oxceaalye poverty on one mdo and exec* 
sire wealth on the other within the State — a condition 
of thmga which is eepedolly inddant to warlike times 
and actually occurred at Lacedaemon about the time 
of the Measenian war, ‘oa appears from the poem of 
T^rtaeua called Euuomia (Good Order) , for it was 
under pressure of the war that a certain number' of 
the ddzenB demanded a re-distributioD of the soH^ 
or lastly If there is an indindual already powerful and 
capable of extending his power, idho heads a sedition 
in the hope of making himself monarch, os according 
to the popular "riew was the cose of PausanlaB the 
commander in-chlef In the Persian war at Lacedaemon 
and of Annon at Carthage, 

But the main cause of the dissolution of Polities 
and Anstociadee aldce is a deriation from their 
proper pnndples of justice in the constitution of the 
polity itselt Its origin is the nnsuooessful ftision of 
the democnUicsl and oligarchical elements in the 
Polity and of these elements with Tirtuo added 
m the Aristocracy, but especially of the first two, 
as it Is a fusion of these elements only that 

9 

I Omitting ns] before roCm 
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is attempted in tlic majority of so-called j\ri8lo- 
cracies as Bell as in Polities For the difference 
betBeen Aristocracies and Politics in the limited 
sense of the Bord and the reason Bhy the latter 
are more permanent than the former is that all 
eonstitutions of the kind vjc arc considering Bliich 
incline to Oligarchy arc called Aristocracies^ bIiiIc 
those B’hicli incline to popular government arc called 
Polities And thus the compamtnc stability of all 
such Polities is due to the fact that in them the nu- 
merical majority have the upper hand, and they arc 
sooner satisfied B'lth mere equality, bIiiIc the proper- 
tied class, if invested ivitli supcriont} bj the political 
constitution, is eager to display an insolent and aggres- 
sive spirit. It IS a general lailc Iiob ever that, b hatever 
may be the bias of a polity, it is in that direction that 
it is usually revolutionized, as the tBO parties m the 
State, the rich and tlLcj)Oor, respectively extend their 
power, VIZ Polity in the direction of Democracy and 
Anstocracy in the direction of Oligarchy It may 
happen on the other hand that these polities are revo- 
lutiomzed to their opposites, viz Aristocracy to De- 
mocracy, when the pooier classes feeling aggrieved 
effect a violent circumvolution of the government, 
and Pohty to Oligarchy. For the only conditions of < » 
permanence are proportional equality and security 
of rights. There was an instance of a polity being 
changed to its opposite at Thuni where the excessive 
amount of the property assessment requisite for office 
led to its reduction and to an increase in the number 
of the official boards, and the illegal acquisition of the 
entire soil by the nobles — an encioachmentfaciIitate*d 
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\y^ tlio cxccMitcly olicarrhicnl clmmdcr of tlio Politr 
— in the common^ who liiwl l»ccn 
ill the wnr pctlinp the upjior hnnd of (he GunnU or 
milifnrif/ojrf oiatntrtinrii ht/ thr Olifffirrhs ami nctrr 
Tffitnrf until n Minxnilcr hml ticcu iiihIl by nil who 
were in nctonl of nn exorbitant nmonnt of 

lanil Another cauw of revolution is that (he ten 
dcncy of nil an>«tocnUml jKilltIcs to be ohpirchical 
nffonlH the nobles nn o))|»ortttnity of self nperandlsc- 
menL \t l/icctlaemon c p the wcnllh of the country 
U pmduallv rilHnp Into the liands of n hew nnd the 
nobles enjo} a prcalcrfrewlom of action nnd fs/vemf/v 
of mntnmonial alliance. And wlulc we arc upon this 
point, it was the mamapo connexion* with Dionysias, 
ipe maij mnarf, that let! to (ho destruction of the 
Loerwn Slate which would never hnvo liapponeil In n 
Dcmocmcr or in nn Ariftooncy where (here wn* n toc 
ccssfal fa^ion of tlic diflcrcnt elements 

Put nn ImpcrcqiUblo revolution in Ari'^tocmcics Is 
cflecteil prinapally bj a gradual process of dl'Wilntlon, 

It ifl a remark which lias been already made In Uil* p->i» 
work, M applicable to nil fomiB of jioUt} Kcncrally 
llmt insigiiiflcnnt chanpc Is ono cause of revolutions. 

For no sooner lias some ono constitullomd point been 
, Borrcndcred tlrnn it Is easier to intnxluco nnotber 
flllglitly more imporiniit innovation, nud so on until 
on innovation hns been cffcctc^l in tlio whole existing 


* Odd r>f tho wires of the elder DknridQ^ wan Doric a BaUre 
of tho EpltephjrlaQ LocrU It was Uiit cooncaion Out led the 
jonoper Dbjojslos epoa bii expolrion from Smeoce lux SOC to 
to Locri, where be waa pceeroOBtj recciTC<l aod requited the 
hocplUlit; of tbo dtizous by mailing himadf tl^ tjraot. 
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system This was the case with the polity at Thuni 
among others. There was a law there that nobody 
should be general a second time except after an 
intei val of five years. Upon this some of the younger 
genei’ation, ivlio had displayed militaiy talents and 
were in the enjoyment of a high popularity among 
the masses^, in contempt of the executive authorities 
and in the expectation of an easy success began by 
making an attempt to abrogate this law so as to allow 
the same people to be genemls continuously, as they 
saw that tlie commons would be only too glad to vote 
for them. The officers appointed to watch innovations 
in the laws, the Councillors as they were called, al- 
though eager at first to resist the proposition, were 
prevailed upon to acqmesce in it under the impression 
that the young citizens, if they succeeded in altering 
this law, would leave the rest of the pohty undisturbed , 
but at a later date their desire to prevent further 
innovation proved absolutely ineffectual, and the entire 
system of the polity was revolutionized to a dynastic 
government in the hands of the party who had ongi- 
nated the revolution 

Polities generally are liable to dissolution not only 
from 'Within but from without, when there is a State 
having an antagonistic polity either near to them or < ' 
distant but possessed of considerable powder. This is 
a truth that was continually verified in the case of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemomans, the former of whom 
abolished the Oligarchies and the latter the Democra- 
cies wherever they found them 


^ Onufctuig T&v (f)povpSv 
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Tlio origittB of rcrolutions and Bctlitions in politics 
have now practioUly been described- o Imvo next ^ 
to disenss the means of preserving politics both gene - 1 
rally and individnalJy * 

It IB evident at the oatset that, as wo know the 
means of destruction in tho diderent polities, wo know 
also tho means of tlieir preservation for opposite 
ofiects are prodneed by opposite causes, and destruc- 
tion la tho opposite of preservation 

In any polity, in which a successful fusion of various 
elements has b^ achieved, wo ought above ercrythlng 
to bo on our guard against illi^olity and cspccblly to 
take prccaations against insignificant stops in this 
dirceboa 'For OlegaUty Is imperceptibly admitted 
into States and hriuffs than to niiTi, os small expenses 
frequently incurred ore tho min of properbea. The 
reason why tho dcccpbon* is not observed is that 
it docs not take place oil at once for tho jodgment 
is deluded by jwtty acts of fllegnllty according to tho 
sophistical orgumont timt if orcry port is smah, so is 
Iho whole. But although thoro is one sonso in which 
this is true, thero is another in which it is fiilso. Tho 
truth is that tho whole or the sum total is not small 
but is only composed of small ports. 

Wo moat bo on our guard then In tho first place 
ngamat this beginning of revolubon, and secondly 
we must pnt no trust in the moasuree concocted 
os artificee to impose upon the mosses, as they are 
proved by eipenonce to be laflarefi. What wo 

1 Kaadiog X a^ctwt yip wnpa^vofUvr) ^ vupampla Cvnp rit 
r& pupif icew^pta imp* woiXijns yaripnor 
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uriderstaBd by political artifices has been already 
described 

Further, it is to be observed that there are some 
pohties, not only Aiistocracies but even Oligarchies, 
which owe their permanence not to the stability of 
the pohties in themselves but to the good terms on 
winch the persons in of&cial positions live with the 
citizens who do not enjoy political privileges as well 
as with the members of the governing class, in that 
they abstain from all oppression of the unpimleged 
body, adnut to full political privileges the members of 
it who show a capacity foi command and never wound 
the honour of the ambitious spints on the one hand 
or injure the pecuniary mterests of the ]\Iany on the 
other, while m all their relations to one another and 
to the members of the privileged body generally they 
display a true democratical spint For the pnnciple 
of equality, which it is the ambition of the popular 
party to realize in tlie case of the masses, is not only 
just but actually advantageous in the case of the Peers 
or privileged class in an Oligarchy or Aristoci acy. 
And from this it follows that, if there is a considerable 
number of members of the governing class, there are 
not a few populai institutions w^hich are advantageous, 
one such being the hmitation of the tenure of oflGice ^ c 
to a period of six months as a means of admitting all 
the Peers m turn to an ofiicial position. For the 
Peers in virtue of their equality form a sort of De- 
mocracy among themselves, and it is thus that dema-' 
gogues often make their appearance among them, as 
p 859 has been already remarked Another advantage of a 
system of short tenure is that there is not the same 
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danger of Oligarchiee and Ariatocraciee being merged 
hi Dynastiee. For abuse of power on the port of the 
offlcere of State is not so easy where the tenure of 
office 1b limited as where it is long, as it is the long 
tenure which m Oligarchies and Democracies is a 
cause of the establishment of T^rranmes. For the 
attempt to seiee tyraomcal power is made either by 
the most inflnRnfchil Individnals m the two polities, 
tIs. by the demagogues in the one case and the 
Dynasts or most potoerful OhganJxa m the other, or 
else by persons holding the highest official positions, 
whenever the system ts one of long tenure. 

Again, polities ore preserved not only by their re- 
moteness fttim dectmdave agendee but in some cases 
by their very proximity to them, as fear indnces the 
oitiiens to keep a stricter control upon the polity It 
is proper therefore for the friends of the political 
constitotloa to suggest alarms, that the athcens may 
be on their guard instead of neglecting the defence of 
the pobty like a watch in the night, and to bring 
what is far off home to them- 

And further, an effort should be made by legal 
regulations among other means to keep a watch upon 
the rivalries and fends of the upper classes before^ the 
infection has actnally spread to those who at present 
stand outmde the rivalry, as it is not in the power of 
any ordinary person but requires the ability of a 
etateemaa to dlao^Ti tho orS at ha comasoaceiisoat 
As a precaution against the revolution from an 
Oligarchy or Polity which is occasioned by the property 

i Omlttliig the comma after Smt. 
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assessment mIicii tlierc is a large influx of nionej vliile 
the assessment lequisitc for office remains unchanged, 
it is veil to rcMsc b} comji.inson uith the former 
assessment the total amount of assessed property in 
the State, cither annuallj‘, •wherever there is an an- 
nual assessment of piopcrt}, or in l.irgcr Stiites at in- 
tervals of thicc or live jears and, if the total amount 
of assessed pi opei ty is many times larger or smaller 
than the last by 11111011 the assessments of individuals 
for political purposes u ere regulated, to fix according 
to legal rule an increase or diminution of these assess- 
ments, an increase coiresjionding to the multiplic«i- 
tion of the total value, if it has iisen, and a coi respond- 
ing diminution and reduction, if it has fallen For lu 
Pohties and Oligarchies, if there is no reduction of 
the lequisite assessment from ticpe to time, an Oli- 
garchy in the one case and a Dyiifiisty m the other is 
the lesult^ i\hile if there is no incicase, a Pobty is 
converted into a Democracy' and an \ 01 igarchy into a 
Polity 01 Democracy <. 

It 18 a rule equally appbcable to 1 Democracy, Oli- 
garchy and all othei constitutional governments not 
to invest any mdividual ivith an excessive and dispio- 
portionate authonty but to aim at assigning umm- 
portant honours of long duration lafiher than lugh ^ 
honours ivith rapid change — foi high iicuo'^’v, has a 
comiptmg influence, and “as tlie saying is 

“Not everyone is equal to good fortune,” 

^ The words Kara TovTov rov xpovov should stand after k 
iviavTov 

^ Stahr 18 probably nght in regarding these ords as a qiuu 
tation ^ 
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or at least, if this is impossible, not to assign all these 
honours nt once and aflonnirdB rovoko them all at 
once, but to proceed gradually and to try if dr 
cuinatnncca ore faTOurabl(^ so to use the regulating* 
influence of the laws that no dtUen may appear who 
la Tustly superior to the rest in tho number of his 
diait^le or tho amount of his wealth or falling this, 
to banish his supporters from tho land. 

Again, na one causo of rcrolntiona is to bo found 
In tho prirnte Urea of tho dtlzens, it is proper to 
create certain otRccrs in tho State whoso province it 
Is to hare supctrislon over all who by their manner of 
life exercise a prqjudldal influence npon tho polity, 
rir. upon tho Dcmocmcy, If tho polity U dcmocratlcal 
upon tho Oligarchy, if It Is oUgurchical, and similarly 
in each of tho remaining politics. 

And further, tho some reason, ns. the rfanper of 
nneonsiiiuUonal conduel will justify precautions a 
gainst any doss or order in tho State wliich in the 
videdtudes of human fortune U at tho time in the 
cpjoyment of rcmarkahlo prosixsrity A certain safe 
guard against this danger is to bo found in always en 
trusting tho conduct of busmeas as well as the ofUdal 
pooltions to tho antagonistic dements in the State 
— I refer to tho antagonism between tiio respectable 
classes and tho masses or between tho jKior and tho 
rich — or in endeavouring either to effect a fusion of 
the poorer and richer population or else to increase 
the strength of the middle class, as it is this clnw 
wliidi composes all snob feuds as arise from a sense 
o5 Inequality 


* Rffuilag oSrw ivn 
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But tlic cliicf icqnisitc in niiy polity is tlmt the 
system of the l ^^^\6 and the general adinini'^tmtion 
should bo so ordeicd as to affoid the officers of State 
no oppoitunity of personal gain Tiiis is a point to 
be especially obsei red in oligarchical politics For it 
IS not so much exclusion from office that excites a 
feebng of indignation in the IMany, nho arc actually 
thankful if they arc allowed Icisiiic to attend to 
their own business, as the idc.i tliat the officers of 
State apxiropnate the public money. When this 
IS the case, they feel a double annoyance iii being 
excluded both from the honours and fiom the gains 
of State The only possible means of combining 
Democracy and Aristocracy is by a sj stem in n Inch 
official gain is impossible, as this is the onl} na} of 
satisfying equally the •wants of the iippci classes and of 
the commons For nhile uiinersal eligibility to office 
is a characteiistic of Democracy, it is a characteristic 
of Aiistocracy that all official positions are in the hands 
of the upper classes But this latter condition •will 
be realized whenever office affords no opportunity of 
gain, as the pooi having no prospect of gam wiU not 
be desiious of office but mil jircfer to attend to their 
own business, while the iich mil be capable of holding 
office, as ha'ving money enough of their on n to do ‘ ‘ 
without the jiubhc money The lesult -wall be that, 
while the pooi 11011 acquire wealth by devoting them- 
selves to then occiqiations, the upper classes will not 
be subjected to the rule of persons who possess no 
special qualifications , and both will he satisfied Now 
as a means of preventing malversation of the pufyhc 
money, it may be suggested that the transference of 
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tho Blato clicat from ono iict of ofilcora to another 
should txdto place In tho presence of tho n-holo body 
of atltcns, and tliat copies of tho accounts should bo 
deposited "with tho different dans, companies and 
tribes. Punty of administration on tlio other band 
should bo encouraged by tlio Institution of public 
honours as tho regard of ofllccre who preserro a 
blamoIcM reputation. 

Again, it is right in. Democracies to spare the rich 
by abstaining* not only from confiscation of their 
estates but oTcn from confiscation of tho produce, 
which hnpcrcopUbly occurs in some yxiUUcs. It 
is better to go so far as to prolilblt them, even if 
they ore incUncfl, from undertaking eipcnslvo but 
usdess public ecrriccfl, sucli as tho nmlntcnnncc of 
choruses, tho superintendence of torch races and tho 
like. In on Oligarchy on tho other liand it Is right 
that especial attention should bo devoted to tho poor 
that all Budi offices os afford on opportunity of profit 
should be osdgncd to them, that heavier fines should 
bo inflicted upon tho rich for insolonco to tho poor 
than for Insolence to tho members of their own doss, 
that inhoritimces slKiuld descend not by bequest but 
by entail and that tho same porsou should not sne 
coed to more than one, for so thcro will bo a greater 
equality of properties and a larger number of tho poor 
wiH be placed m a condition of affiucncc. It Is oi 
pedfent in Democrsujj' and OWgarcfij' nWko to alfow 
either equality or prccodonco in all respects except 
pohtacal power to tho class that has a smaller Into- 


^ Kg*, ding fiitn/ if rit enfo-fif ctJl 
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rest in the polity^ in question, viz in a Democracy to 
the nch and in an Oligarchy to the poor, except in 
the case of all the supreme offices in the polity, and 
to place these on the contrary in the hands of the 
privileged class either exclusively or so tliat they may 
form a majority of the official body 
Chap IX There are three qualifications reqmsite in all who 
aie to hold the supreme offices of State, viz firstly 
loyalty to the established pohty, secondly the greatest 
capacity for the duties of their office, and thiidly the 
viiinie and justice appropriate to the pohty whatever 
it may be , for if the idea of justice is not the same m 
all polities, it necessanly follows that there are difierent 
kinds of practical justice A difficulty arises however 
as to the principle of selection® in any case where these 
desiderata are not all found in the same individual 
Suppose e.g. that A is an able general but a person of 
bad character and an enemy of the pohty, whde B is 
just and loyal to the polity, hid a had general, how is 
the selection to be made? It would seem that the 
nght course is to have regard to two pomts, viz which 
IS the quahfication possessed in a larger and which m 
a smaller measure by the generahiy of men Thus 
wlule in a case of generalship regard should be paid 
to experience rather than to virtue, as people have ^ ‘ 
generally a smaller share of strategical skill than of 
respectability, in an office of pohce or of the treasury 
the opposite® should be the case, as it demands a 
higlier degree of virtue than is possessed by ordinary 
people, but the lequisite knowledge is common to all. 


^ Reading t^s TroXiretar ravrijr 
^ Readino" alnfmv 
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It U possible hoirorcr to miso tlio question Granted 
the codstcnco of capacity *imd loyalty to tho polity, 
what is tho need of Tirtuot Tho first tiro qualities 
alone will satisfy nil purpewss. The nnswor is that 
people "who poascas them both may yet bo doficient 
in self-control and that thua, ns there are persons who 
with tho requisite knowIcdRO and self loro do not 
adrnneo tbcJr own interests, so tliopo may well bo 
persons who stand in this relation to tho State. 

It may bo said generally that all tho legislative 
enactments, which wo describe os beneficial to politics, 
tend to their preservation and cspcaally tho most 
important principle so often mentioned, vis. that care 
sh^ bo taken to onsnro that the part of tlio populnr- 
tlon which Is (avonroblo to tlio polity shall bo stronger 
than tho part which la not 

But In addition to all tlieeo precautions there fs 
one point of which wo never should lose right, although 
it is m fact left out of tight in tho perverted forms of 
polity, I refer to tho projier mean. For thoro arc 
many apparently popular or oligarchical measures 
which oro tho ruin of Oligarclilcs or Democracies. 
But people who suppose that this imustcncc Mpon an 
oligarchical or democraticnl Itnc of polity Is tho one 
and only virtue cany it to on excess. They do not 
SCO that, as there may bo a noeo which deviates from 
the ideal straightness towards tho aqnflino or tho 
snob, but etill remains beantifril and fair to view, and 
yet, if you still further mtonsify and oiaggomto these 
tendencies, you will first eacrifioe the due proportion 
Qf the feature and, as yon proceed will eventually 
I llotdlng dl gqXm W 
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make it cease to look like a nose at all fi’om tlie pro- 
minence of one and the deficiency of the other of these 
opposite characteristics, vix;. aquilinen^iss and snubness, 
^and as the same is true of any other feature, so too 
this is equally the case ivitli polities An Oligarchy 
or Demociacy may be tolerably good, although they 
are departmes fiom the ideally best system ; but if 
you still further intensify either, yon "will begin by 
impairing the polity in question and vill end by 
making it cease to be a polity at all Accoidingly the 
legislator or statesman must not be unacquainted "with 
the chai*acter of the democratical measures which tend 
to preserve or destroy a Demociacy or of the oligar- 
chical measures ivhich tend to preserve or desti’oy an 
Ohgarchy. For neither Democracy nor Oligarchy 
can exist and endure unless it includes the rich and 
the masses An equahzation of property, if once 
introduced, necessarily involves an entire change of 
pohty. We conclude then that the destructive agency 
of extreme laws, whetliei exlterndy oligarchical or 
extremely demoo'atical, issues in the destruction of 
these pohties It is in this respect that an error is 
made in Democracies and Ohgarchies alike. It is 
made in Democracies, wheie the power of the masses 
IS superior to the laws, by the demagogues who divide t 
the State into two hostde camps by their perpetual 
antagomsm to the rich They ought jiroperly to adopt 
an exactly contrary hne, always afiecting to be the 
advocates of the rich. Similarly in an Ohgarchy the 
true Ohgarchs should affect to advocate the cause of 
^ There should be a comma only after ivavriaiv and again aff^r 

/lO/JtCOI/ 
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tLo commons, and the oatba tlioy take sbonld bo ox 
actly Iho opposite of those now In ^ogne. Instead of 
Bwcanng as they do now in somo Oligarchies "I will 
bo a foo of tlio coramona and will donso whatsoever 
m I may against them, they should take or pretend 
to take a prcciRcly opposite viow, cmphasmng in their 
oaths tho pledge I will do llio commons no wrong " 

But tho greatest safeguard for tho pcrraanonco 
of any polity, greater than any wo have Idthcrtoj^ 
mentioned, is one whicli is unlvcmlly disregarded 
at present, via. the education of tho citizens m tho 
spirit of tlio polity For tho wisest of laws, although 
ratified by tho consentient voice of the whole civic 
body, are of no avail unless tho dtixens are trained 
by habit and edacation m tho tinea of tho polity, Lo. 
democratically, if tho laws are damocratlcrJ, and olb 
garchically, if they are oligarchical For tho samo* 
mtemperanco which is found in on individual tnny bo 
equally found in a State. But an education conduct- 
ed In the spirit of tho iwli^ does not imply the per 
fortnanoe of such actions ns oro agreeable to tho 
fnends of Oligarchy or Domocraty, but of snob as will 
iacllltato an oligarchical or domocratical administra- 
tion The actual fact however is that in Oligarchies 
the sons of tho ruling class live in loiury, whllo tho 
sous of tho i>oor ore sulyectod to a sevoro and Inbon 
oufl disdpUno whicli tends to produce in them at once 
■fne ii^re onhYne eipacf^lor rovdiu'^ion, and in sucu 
Democracies as are considered to exemplify the most 
DTonoimcedly democratlcal olmmcter the state of 


‘ Rmdtnc i^rrp. 
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things 18 just the contrary of their true interest. The 
reason in the last case is the en*oneou 8 conception of 
hberty. For there are two things which are popularly 
regarded as the determining charactenstics of Demo- 
cracy, VIZ the supremacy of the numencal majonty 
and personal hberty. For it is assumed that justice 
is equality, that equality consists in the supremacy of 
the wiU of the masses, and that it is a charactenstic of 
hberiy^ that every citizen acts as he chooses. Tlie 
result 18 that in this kind of Democracy each indivi- 
dual hves as he chooses or in the language of Euripi- 
des® “as he likes it” Tliis however is a serious mis- 
take , for the citizens should live and live gladly in 
the spirit of the polity y as such a bfe ought not to be 
regarded as a bondage but rather as a means of pre- 
servation. 

f) Such then are broadly the various causes of revolu- 
tion and destruction as well as the means of preserva- 
tion and permanence in pohties It remains to discuss 
the natural destructives and pi eservatives of Monarchy. 

The actual history of kingly and tyrannical forms 
of government is much the same as our description of 
constitutional polities For while Eangship corresponds 
to Aristocracy^ Tyranny is a compound of the extreme 
form of Oligarchy and Democracy and is thus of all 
governments the most prejudicial to the subjects, as 
bemg composed of two evils and containing m itself 
the perversions and errors of both these pohties. 

The very origins of these two forms of monarchical 
government are precisely opposite Wliei ea? Kingship 

1 Omittmp: Kai la-ov c 

’ Fragment 883, in Diudorfs Poeiao Scemci Graeci 
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la instituted for Uio protection of tlio better cloasca 
against* tiio emmuons, and n King U appomtcil from 
among the mcrabera of tUo better clnssca on tlio 
ground of bis personal superiority m rirtuo or actions 
irbidi result from virtue or of Uio superiority of a 
Tirtoous lacc, tlio tyrant U taken from tJio mass of 
tho commons to act against tho nobles and to protect 
the commons from ir\jury at tlicir hands. Ibis is a 
truth vrblcb Is evident from tlio facts of Illstorj It is 
on almost univcreal rule tliat persons vrho Imvo suc- 
ceeded in making themselves tyrants have been ox 
demagogues, vho had won tho confldcuco of tho 
people by abuse of tho nobles. Some Tyrannies nroro 
established In tlda May, t c in (he person <if dema- 
gogneSj from Uio time Mhon States had attained con 
Bidcrablo dimensions others at on earlier date In 
tho person of kings mIio exceeded their hereditary 
privileges and aspired to a more despotic autJiority, 
others ogam in the person of dtixens elected to the 
supremo eillccs of State, os it vms the ancient custom 
of tho commons in difTorcut States to allow a long 
term of office to tho civil and religious magiatiates, 
and oUicTB finally os tho outcome of Oligarchies by 
tho election of an individual witli supremo power to 
^ tho highest offices of Stato. In all these ease* it was 
no difficult matter for the mdividuals in question to 
oflbet their ol^cct, if tlicy had but tho irill, ns tho 
power was already theirs m their kingly authority or 
high official status. It was thus tliat Pbeidon at 
Argoe and otiiors made thomsolvcs tyrants on the 
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ha'^is of an existing Kinir-'lnp, that the Ionian l\ rants 
and Phalnn^' rose fioin high honours of Statc^ that 
Panactins at Jjcontini, C'\j)sulnsat Corinth, Pj‘*istmtus 
at Athens, Pioinsnis at S\racusc and otlurs m the 
same manner ro-^c from tlie position of demagogues 
But to resume King-^lnp, as "wc sud, so far corre- 
sponds in principle to Ari^itocnic} lus it h based upon 
mciit, Mbetlici upon the iirtue of .m indnidual or of 
a famiU, or upon public --eiMCC'' oi upon the combi- 
nation of these uitli pouci For it uas in iirtue of 
services the} had rendered or u ere cajiable of render- 
ing to thcii State-, oi race-^ that jicople in all eases 
attained regal dignit}, uhcthei b} luiMiig defended 
them fioni subjugation on the field of battle like 
Codnis, or b} ha\ing libcnitod them fiomsla\cr} like 
Cjnis, or as founders of the State or compierors of 
lieu terntoi} like the kings of the Lacedaemonians, 
jMacedoniaiib and Molo^-^ians 

In thcor} the king is a guardian appointed to pro- 
tect the piopeidied clas-, on the one hand fiom sjioha- 
tion and the comnioiis on the other fiom insolence 
pp 120, 2S0 Tja-anny on the contrar}, as has been frequently re- 
marked, 16 absolutely legardless of the juibhe ueal, 
except so far as it subserves the pci'sonal interest of 
the tyrant. And uliile the object of the tyrant is 
pleasure, that of the king is moitil elevation. It is 
thus that the tyrant is distinguished by the ambition 
of 'exorbitant gain, but the king by that of extrava- 
gant distinction, and that, uliilc the body-guaid of the 
latter consists of citizens, that of the fonner is ex- 
clusively composed of mercenaries. 

' Kending ra flip ds 
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It {b evident tlmt 'ISfriumy combine^ iu thcTiwTVr. 
evils both of Democracy nnd of OUgnTchy It borrows 
from Ohgnrcliy Jir*ily tlio pursuit of w-calth as Its 
8«mmimi hounm — for it is only wcnltli that enables 
the tyrant to maintain his body guard tmd gratify his 
luxurious tastes — and sccomlty Its obsolnto distrust of 
the masses which leads to a general seizure of arms and 
to other measures equally cliaractcnsuc of Ollgnrcliy 
and lyranny, such os tlio opiircsaion of tho common 
people, tlicir banislimcnt from tlio dty and clistribu 
tlon through different parts of tho country It bor- 
rows from Democracy its hoeUllty to tho upper classes, 
so that tho tyrant mokes awa/ with tlicm bj secret and 
open measures and banishes them from tho State na 
nvalB and obstacles to his authority For it really Is 
tho caflo that they ore tho auUiora of conspiracies 
against tyrants from Uicir dcsiro in some of 
personal rulo and In others of doUvoranco fh)m slavery 
It was this feoHog tliat prompted tho counsel of Pen 
under to Thrasybulus wlion ho cut off oU the orertop- 
ping stalks os a sign that ho ought from time to time 
to put tho overtopping dUzons out of tl)o way 

’It appears then, os lias been already remarked, 
that tho predisposing causes of revolutions must bo ^ 
considoTed to bo practically tho same in Monarchies ^ 
os in constitutional polibca. U is Injustlco, fear and 
contempt that commonly enuso Uio inBurroctioufl of 
subjects against monarchical govcrnmtjnts and the 
iiyaEtice conaistB prmdpaliy fa insolence, although 
sometimes in tho spoliation of prnmte property Also 


^ Rodhtg ir;i(«Air rdr c.rJk 
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tlie objects of the insurgents are the same in Tyran- 
mes and Kingships as in constitutional polities, foi 
monarchs are in the possession of great wealth and 
honoui’, and these aie the objects of universal desire* 
Insurrections may take the form of an attack either 
upon the person or upon the authonty of the ridel’s 
Where an insmiection is occasioned by insolence, 
it assumes the first form There are various kinds of 
insolence, any one of which is provocative of the anger 
which incites to lusuiTection , but where anger is the 
motive, it almost always happens that the object is 
revenge rathei than personal predominance Thus 
the insurrection against the Pisistratidae was a con- 
sequence of the insult ofiered to the sistei of Harmo- 
dius and the humdiation infiicted upon Harmodius 
himself, for Harmodius was incited to rebel by regard 
for his sister and Anstogeiton by regard for Harmo- 
dius. Simdarly the cause of the conspiiacy against 
the Ambracian tyrant Penander was an insulting 
question he put to his favourite, when he was sittmg 
with him over his cups The conspiracy of Pausanias 
against Phdip was due to his having suffered him to 
be insulted by Attalus and his fi lends, that of Derdas 
against Amyntas the Less to his having boasted of the 
hberties he had taken with him, that of the eunuch 
against Evagoras of Cyprus whom he murdered to his 
resentment of the insult ofiered him by Evagoras’s son 
m seducing his wife Again, a frequent cause of insm- 
rections is the personal affront^ ofiered to their subjects 
by some monarchs It was so in the insurrection of 


^ Reading alaxvvai 
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CratAcua npiin't ArHichu^ ft wan bcnu«o of the 
dl«g:ast Ijc Iwd nlwny? felt on thin nccount timt ho 
WM TOfinfictJ with >0 compornliTcl^ Indnl on rxcu*o 
Jor nfimsMtinhon an tlml Andichnm Imd violatwl hh 
ftgrccutont to pixo him mio of hln daughlcm In tnarri 
age, and Imd pTen the elder umlcr ^^rcnnire of the 
WOT witli Siiraa and Arrolciciin (o the Kingof Hlmcla 
and tljo younger to hin own non Amjijtnn in the hope 
of thereby rcdndtig (o a mlnltnam the chance of a 
flimrrcl between him ami hln wm by CTcopatra. TJits 
trtu tht imwobafr mol$rr of tht nAMxx*inntton Irat 
the beginning of hln alienation wan Uio old feeling of 
dbgunt. ll wan tlio name reason whicli induced 
Ilcllanocmlcfl of Ixirira toa^noaatt Idmnelf with Iho 
conspiracy Aa Archclaua who had been hU lorcr did 
not fulfil hla promiao of rc»‘toring him to bln country, 
ho concclrcd the Idea that It wan almplr Innolenco 
which Ivad prompted tUo king to ti>c intimacy 
Python' and Ilcraclcfdca of ^Eno^ aKjcu»«ina(c<I Cotra 
in rcTcngo for tlicir fatiicm dcotii and Adamaa was 
incited to rcTolt from him by a Fcnso of tlio inwult to 
whidi ho iiod been expo^ in chihIlioo<! at CbtVH* 
onlcni. ^Vgain, ]>coplo bate often l>een goadwl to «ucli 
fury b) the dcgraibUou of corporal piinlnhnicnt 
, timt tiidr PcnMj of tlic inmiU haa led tlicm cltlier to 
murder or allcmpt to municr tlicir insuUcra, oren 
nllliougli tbcM were jrciwons holding high official 
po^Ulonn or membera of regal dymu^Uw. At Mltylcne 
ug. tlio Pentlialidnc, an they weru going their rounds 

' \ ynWm U the furm ot U» latao h»* the l>e%t uwt 

kjitlKirttj’ here { tat wo koow (eotn otlicr writen Uwt it wu pfo- 
perij IMhoa. 
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and dealing blows with their clnbs, were attacked and 
killed by Megacles and his fnends, and at a later date 
Penthilus himself was assassinated by Smerdis Avhom 
he had visited with coiporal punishment and had 
forcibly diagged from his wife’s side. Lastly, in the 
conspiiacy against Archelaus it was Decammchus who 
took the lead, being the first to incite the conspira- 
tors. The cause of his anger was that Archelaus had 
handed him ovei for scourging to the poet Euripides 
who was annoyed by some remark of his about the 
foulness of his breath And there have been many 
others who for similar reasons were the victims 
either of assassination or conspu’acy. 

Fear again is similarly a cause of conspiracy. We 
have already seen that this is one motive in Monarchies 
as well as in constitutional polities It was thus that 
Artapanes assassinated Xerxes for fear of the accusa- 
tion that would be brought against him because he 
had put Danus to death by hanging without the 
authority of Xerxes himself in the expectation that 
the king would overlook the act, as his hard drinking 
at the time would prevent his remembermg the cir- 
cumstances 

Another cause of conspiracy is contempt. Thus it 
was the sight of Sardanapalus carding wool among his t 
wives that incited someone to the assassination, if 
indeed the story is true, and if it is not true of him, it 
may well be so of somebody else. It was contempt 
that led Dion to rise against Dionysius the Younger, 
as he saw the citizens ready for revolt and Dionysius 
himself perpetually drunk It sometimes happens 
too that contempt leads the personal friends of tte 
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monarch to rise ngainsthim, Uio contempt proceciUng 
ikmi the confidence reposed fn them winch Inspires 
the hope of escaping detection- It Is in n certain 
sense too a feeling of contempt which incites to insnr 
rcction persons who snpposo that they have tlio power 
to maintain monarchlcrd authority os the sense of 
power and the contempt for danger wiiich it produces 
make them ready to vonturo upon tlio attempt. This 
Is the case when generals rise against the monarchs 
under whom they servo, as when Cyrus rose against 
Aatynges, whoso life and power ho rcganlcd witli an 
oqi^ contempt, as hla i>ower lind been utterly worn 
out, while the king himself was sunk m self indulgence, 
or the Thmaan Scathes against Amwlocus whoso 
general he was. ‘But none ore so mucli encouraged 
by this motive to an attempt ns those who aro at 
once naturally bravo and iuvotrtcd with a high mibtary 
position in iie service of thdr monarebs, for ‘wo 
have hero natural valour armed with power, both 
strong inducements to insurrection as inspiring a 
hope of easy success. There are yet other coses 
whore the inrurgonts are moved by a combination of 
more than one of these motives, c.g of contempt with 
the hope of jKxnmiory gain os in the insurroction of 
j Mithridates a^nst Anobortancs. 

In the case of jicrsons incited to msarroction by 
ambition there Is a caoso of anotbor kind besides tliose 
we have already described. It is not that everyone 

' It U boit to place here the winteiiee fiSKwru mn tjr 

elriiiw vuov>Ttn rAf hn^ims p. S20 1. 33 — p. Rl L A 
to tQsrk a Itcnna before ol S« rovrw' c.rX 
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who is spuried by ambitious motives to insurrection 
deliberately makes the venture in tlie spirit of some 
whose reason for an attack upon tyrants is the sight 
of the laige emoluments and high honours A\liich they 
enjoy, it is rather tliat, as they would act in any other 
undei’takmg which was extraordinary and offered a 
prospect of renown and general notoriety, so they rise 
m revolt against monarchs fi om the desire not of per- 
sonal monarchical power but only of fame. It must 
be admitted however that it is only qmte a small mi- 
nonty who are jirompted by this motive, presupposing, 
as it does, an utter disregard of their ovu safety, if 
they are^ to be successful in then undertaking The 
spint of Dion must ever be present to such persons, a 
spirit which cannot easily be engendered in ordinary 
breasts. Dion marched 'vntli a small force against 
Dionysius, declaring that, however far he should suc- 
ceed in advancing, it was enough for him to have 
accomphshed so much of his undertaking, aye that, 
even if he should fall as soon as he had set foot on 
shore, he gloried m meeting such a death 
Deatruotion One Avay m Avhich a Tyranny, like any other polity, 
18 destroyed is from without, if there is an antagomstic 
mthont, pohty of supcnor strength ivith ivhich it is hrouglit 
into contact For the antagonism of pnnciple will 
evidently keep ahve in such a State the wish to compass 
its deshmction , and people, if they have the power, 
always carry out their wishes The pohties antago- 
nistic to Tyranny are Democracy, as “potter to potter” 
in Hesiod’s language®, for Democracy itself m its 
extreme foiTu is a Tyranny, and again Bjngship or 

^ Onilttllig pj] ' ^Epya Kol 'Hpepai, 26 * 
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Aristocracy from the natural imtagomBm of polity 
■which led to the abolition of large numbere of Tyran 
nies by the Lacedaemoniana and by the Byracmsans 
so long^ as th^ -were in the eayoyment of a good 
pobdcal admhiistratioa. 

Another -way in which Tvranniea are deetroyed la 
from within, ■when there la a fend among the aaso- 
dates of the tyrant It waa ao with the Tyranny of 
the Qelonian family when Thrasvbnlaa the brother of 
Hieron paid court to the son of Qelon and mated 
him to a life of aensoal mdulgence in the hope of 
placing himself upon the throne, and the relationa of 
Gdon got together* a band of adherent* among the 
etUsens to prevent the destruction of the Tyranny by 
destroying ITiraaybnlaa, and the band of atixens thna 
collected finding their opportnnlty expelled the whole 
Gelonian dynasty from the State. It has been so In 
OUT own day wi^ the dynasty of Dionyains for Dion 
the brother in law of Dionyama made vrar upon him, 
expelled him with the aid of the commoDS and waa 
then himself destroyed. 

Of the two most nsool canaes of infinrreotion 
against Tyranmes, via. hatred and contempt, while the 
former la an inevitable condition of tyrannical govern- 
ment, it is from exposure to contempt that Tyrannlea 
are most* frequently overthrown. Thia we may infer 

^ Tbe period referred to U b. 0 . 468 — ( 06 , from tho expoldon 
of the Qeloidsn dynutj to the ■cor— tnn of the elder DiooTvhiB to 
tyT*imle*l poirer 

* Kaedhtg ot Mrr f o&m mp n that there U lu need to Ineert for 
bofore 

* Beedhig al nXXoL 
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from tlic fact tliat, Aslicicas tlic fonmlcrT of Tyrannies 
lla^c gencralh miccccdcfl in })rc‘<cr\iinf: tlicir autlionts 
to tlie end, then successors almost .ihsa}^ hne it nn- 
mediatcl}. Tiic reason is that their solf-indulgcnt 
mode of life c.vjioscs them to contempt and allords 
man} ojipoi tunitics to rebcK Anger, if mnijlH luUhil^ 
ispiopcrh considered one branch of hatred, a^' their 
ctfcctsaic m a certain sense the siune And indeed 
anger is often a more dnistic agent than hatred, for 
as it is an emotion 11111011 disregards rational calcula- 
tion, tlicie IS a grcatci inipetuo->it} m its assaults 
(It IS insolence on the jxnt of jnr'ion^ in poiici 11 Inch 
pieemincntl} msjmcs a blind obedience to the im- 
pulses of passion, and this iias the c^uhc 11 Inch led to 
the abolition of the Ihsistratid 'J’}rann} and man} 
others’) Hatred on the contian allous more room 
foricason, for iiliilc aiigci implicn pain, iiliich is an 
impediment to rational calciil.ition, liaticd is ])ainless 
and may ko far he oeu'^onable. It may be said sum- 
manly that all the i.irioub causes 0/ dcklrnttion ivliieh 
H’e have specified 111 the untcmjicicd or latest form of 
Oligaichy and the extreme fonn of Democracy arc 
to be regarded as cquall} causes of destniction in 
T}Tanuy, as the extreme forms of Oligarchy and De- 
mocracy are simply T}’i'aniiie 3 in nhich there are a ‘ 
number of tyrants 

Kingship as being of all goveniments the least 
liable to desti uction ft om external causes is the most 
permanent It is fioni iMtliin that the desti uctive 
agencies generally arise Aud the destniction may 

{ 

^ Again the brackets mark a parenthetical Bontonce 
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take two fonna one in consequence of a sedition 
among the membera of the royal fiimily, and a second 
•when the kings endeavour to adopt a method of ad 
ministration which appromnates to Tyranny by chum 
ing more extenflive and unconfititntional powers. 
Kmgshlpe are no longer created in modem times but, ^*5^ 
if monarchical governments are created at all, they 
are generally Tyrannies. For whilo Klngsliip implies 
voluntary obedienoe on the one hand and comparatively 
high authonty on the other, there is tn modem times 
a largo body of persons who stand on the same level 
and no individual of such preeminent distinctaon as 
corresponds 'with the importance and dignity of tlie 
regal office. There la thus no volnutary snbnnsalon tc 
the rale of an individnal but if snch rale is founded 
upon fraud or force, it is admitted to be ipso facto a 
Tyranny 

If we take hereditarv Kingships, there is yet one 
farther cause of their deatrucUon to be found in the 
contemptible character displayed by many of the 
kmga and the insolent conduct of which they are 
guilty, "when it la not tyrannical but regal dignity that 
they eiyoy For m thla •way the abohtion of King 
shi^ -was fadHtntfd, as no sooner is the good will of 
the Euhoecta lost than the ruler will cease to be a king 
although he may be a tyrant, for the good ■wiU of the 
snluects is not a neceesary condition of Tyranny 

Theae then and other similar mronmataucea bemg oaip 
the causes of destruction In Monarchies it is clear* T*ttm 
that the means of their preservation are generally the 
oppoeitea and in the case of Kingship more parten 
^ Beading Jrt. 
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larly a tendency to modeiation For the narrower the 
limitation of the kings’ authority, the longer is their 
power sure to continue 'without diminution, as the 
kings themselves display a less despotic spiiit and in 
character stand more on an equality with tlie citizens 
and are less liable to the envy of their subjects. 
This accounts for the long duiution of the Kingship 
among the Molossians as well as among the Lacedae- 
monians, where it "vi’as due to the original bi-partition 
of the regal authoiity and again to the restrictions 
put upon it by Theopompus in various 'ways, and 
especially in the institution of the Ephoral office as a 
check upon the kings For as by diminishing the 
power of the Eangship he increased its permanence, it 
was true in a certam sense that he made it greatei 
rather than less It is said in fact that when he was 
asked by his wife if he did not feel ashamed that the 
Kingship as he bequeathed it to his sons was not so 
great as he had inhented it from his father, "Certainly 
not,” he rephed, "for as I bequeath it it is more per- 
manent,” 

rannV^' There are two modes exactly opposite to each 
Other in which Tyrannies aie preserved The first is 
the traditional mode adopted by the large majorily 
of tyrants m the exercise of their authonty It is 
Penander of Connth who gets tlie ciedit of ha'nng 
mtroduced most of the ndes, but there are many 
others of a similar kind which may be borrowed from 
the Persian government I refer to the measures 
mentioned in an earher part of this treatise for the 
preservation of Tyranny, so far as possible, viz the 
practice of cuttmg off the prominent characters and 
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putting ont of the way tlio lilgh spinla In tJjo Stnto, 
the protiibition of common rocalfl, political dabs, Wgb 
culture nn«l ovetything cl»o of tbo samo kind, procau 
tionary mcasarc* against all that nsnally tCTtla to 
produce two result* vii. spirit and confidence, the op- 
position offered to literary reunions or any other 
meetings of a literary kind and tlio endeavour by 
every possible rncans to produce the greatest mutual 
ignomneo among all the dtlscns, os it Is ac 
quainfanco tlmt fends to produce mutual confidence. 
Another expedient of Tyranny is that the residents 
Id the cit^ should live always in public and spend 
tbclr time loitering about tlio palaco-doors for so 
their actions will luivo tlio least chance of escaping 
detection, and. the jvcrpctual etate of Blavery In 
which they live will bohltuato them to a humble 
conceit of thcmsolvcft. AH rimilar measure* too 
whicli are in use among the PcTHians or other 
non Greek nations ore srdted to Tymnny , for they 
ore all dlrcctctl to tlio eamo emt Another oxpcrliont 
IS tho endeavour to prorent any word or action of any 
suldcct from escaping dctoctlon by a system of spies 
like tlio "talo-bcarore” {■trvr a ycoyi'^) aa they are 
called nt Syraenso or tho ‘‘cai^s-droppcrs ’ (an-tucoiw- 
Tof) sent out bv TTioron wherever tlicTO was a meeting 
or Dwcmblago of any kind. For tho dtitens ore then 
less free of speech for fear of Uio spica and, if they do 
Bpoak freely, are more easily discovered^ Yet another 
expedient is to produce a state of genend suspicion 
and conflict among tho dtixena, setting friends o^nst 
fj^onds, tlio commons against tho nppor classes and 
the nch at varionco onjong themselves. It Is chamo- 
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teristic of a tyrant again that he pauperizes Ins sub- 
jects in order to support his bodyguard and to prevent 
them from having the leisure for conspiracy by keep- 
ing them occupied with their daily work. We may 
find instances of this practice in the pyramids of 
Egypt, the votive ofienngs of the Cypsebdae, tlie 
erection of the Olympieum^ by the Pisistratidae and 
the® great works of Polycrates at Samos, all which 
have the same efiect, viz that the subjects are 
kept in constant occupation and poverty. Heavy 
taxation is anotlicfi' imit of tlie same system, as at 
Syracuse, where in five years of Dionysius’s reign 
the citizens actually paid in taxes the full amount of 
their property. Again, a tyrant is fond of making 
wars, as a means of keeping his subjects in employ- 
ment and in continual need of a commander And 
whereas a long relies for safety upon his friends, it is 
a mark of a tyrant that he disti lists none so much as 
Ills friends m the belief that, while all have the desire, 
they have more than any others the power to compass ^ 
his destimction And further all the characteristics of 
the extreme Democracy are found in a Tyranny, viz 
the iTile of women in the family circles, that they may 
betray their husbands’ secrets, and for the same reason 
the bcence of slaves , foi so far from any danger of 
conspiracy on the part of the slaves or women against 
tyrants, the easy life that they lead under tyran- 
nical government is sure to render them well-disposed 
to Tyraumes and, we may add, to Democracies, as 
the commons in a Democracy aspire to monarchical 
power, i € an'e virtually tyrants. It is thus that 
^ Reading 'OXv/nrieiov ^ Reading ra Trepl Sapov 
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sycophants cpjoy such hfgh honour in botli, Lc. 
dcmagoguca In Domocmcica, tlie demagogue being 
a sycopUant of tho commonS) and ennging nasodatea 
in tlio court of tyrants, as such cringing is charac 
leiistic of a sycophant. For the reason why ^frants 
arc BO fond of low companions I* simply that they 
are pleose^l by sycophancy, and nobody' of a liberal 
spirit will condescend to such arts, but rcepectablo 
people are true friends or, ^ noi, are at any rate 
not ^Topbants. Low people too are serviceablo for 
low purposes, os “one nail according to the proverb* 
'‘dn%'cs out another Again, It is characteristic of a 
tyrant that ho has no pleasure In anyone of dignified 
or liberal bearmg for of dignity and liberal spirit ho 
clrdms a monopoly, and whoever rivals him hi tlioso 
respocts infringes the precnuneuco and despotic 
autimrity of Ids Tyranny All such perBons then ho 
regards with hatred ns undermining his power And 
further a tyrant ia distinguished by the choice of 
foreigners rather than citixens os messmates and dolly 
companiouB in Uio belief that, while the latter ore 
enemies, the former ore not in any senso his ojijionents. 

Those and other similar rules are suited to Tyranity 
and calculatod to maintain tfaoauthority of the tyrant 
nor la there any vUlany from which he shrinks. But 
practically they ore oU oomprohendod under throe 
heads. For there ore threo ol^octB aud throe only of 

iTmti 

* Bsadiog oi6t\s At wrx^ 

' T^e iw rer b whkb ocoordhij; to Boldmi and ncaaHj 

tnesnt tbe expolflon of ono erfl by aBotbor onift bore, u the oon 
■bowl, refor to tbo nltahility of pexticuhr ohanioten to tbe 
eornspondlsg sctfcmi. 
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a Tyranny The first is that the subjects may be 
mean-spinted , for the mean-spirited will never con- 
spire against anybody The second is that they may 
thoroughly distrust each other; for no Tyranny is ever 
abohshed untiP there is mutual confidence among 
some of the citizens. It is thus that tyrants are the 
enemies ^pf the respectable classes as endangenng 
their authonty not only by their unwillingness to sub- 
mit to despotic rule but also by the confidence which 
they inspire among themselves and in their relations 
to the citizens generally and by their reluctance to 
betray any persons wliether membeis of then own 
body or not The third aim of a tyrant is to produce 
in his subjects a genei-al incapacity for aflairs; 
for, as nobody attempts impossibihties, it follows that 
nobody will attempt to destroy a Tyranny, if lie 
lacks the capacity for domg so ^ These three then 
are in fact the goals to which the aspirations of 
tyrants may be referred For aU the measures of a 
Tyranny may be referred to one or other of these fun- 
damental pnnciples, viz to prevent mutual confidence 
among the citizens, to incapacitate them for action 
and to degrade their spirit 

Such being the firet mode of preservation in 
Tyi’annies, the second offers in the nature of its pre- ‘ ‘ 
cautions almost an exact contrast to the means we 
have described. We may ascertain this mode by con- 
sidering what it IS that destroys Kingships For as 
one mode of destroying a Kingship consists in ap- 

^ Reading nplp t) TrLaTeva-cocrt 

^ There is no sufficient reason for enclosing this sentence iit 
Brackets 
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proximatmg the regal authority to a Tyranny, no it ib 
a eafcguord of T^nny to approximate it to a King 
•hip, Bocunng howcTor one point only, Tit the power 
of the tyrant, bo that he may m^ntmn his authority not 
only with but alao without the goodwill of Ma suly octs. 
For the Burrcnder of this point is the surrender of 
^rronnicai rule altogether But while this must ne- 
cessarily remain as a fundamental prmaple, the tyrant 
except in this one point aboold always either in reality 
or pretence successfully play the part of a true king’ 
He should affect primarily to bo careful of the pubhc 
money by not lariablng it in *ocb presents as oxcito 
the mdl^atiou of the masMs, when the money ex 
torted from their labour and thrifty toil i» squandensd 
upon mistrenos, foreign faroorites and artists, and 
rendenng formal occcnmtB of all receipts and expenses, 
08 has been already the practice of some tyrant For 
an administration so conducted will assume tlie eba 
racier of Domestao Economy rather than of Tyranny 
Nor is there any reason why o tyrant, %f he to rtdet, 
shonld dread a deficiency of funds bo long as he retains 
supreme authority In the State. So far la this from 
being the case tlmt it is actually better for tyrants 
who are obliged to go abroad to bare acted thus, 1 c. 
to have heen moderate tn thevr pecamary exactions 
than to leave behind vast sums of money which they 
have amassed, as there is less danger of an attempt 
upon their power being made by the guardians of the 
royal ireasttre who, as remaining at home, are on 
ot^ect of greater dread to grants during their absence 
from home than the citisens who accompany them in 

^ ^ R«*dbig rot' )3cwiXuw 
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■Further their expeditions Again, it is proper for the t}Tant 

or Tjmnny to make a sliow of collecting the taxes and imposing 
public burdens upon the citizens solel}" for economical 
purposes and in case of need in militai} cniergencics, 
and generally to assume the attitude of a guardian ' 
and tieasiirer of funds ■which he treats as the property 
of the State rather than as his ovti. And furthei his 
address should be not stern but dignified, so as to 
inspire all who meet him nith a feeling of reverence 
rather than of fear. But this is a result difficult of 
attainment, if he is personally contemptible Accord- 
ingly even if he disregaids all other Mrtiies, he should 
still devote his attention to political virtue and infuse 
into the minds of the citizens a high opinion of his 
excellence in this respect Again, neither the tyrant 
himself nor any member of his 001111} should ever be 
seen to offer an insult to any of his young subjects 
whether male or female There slioidd be not less 
prudence in the behaviour of then vivcs to the wives ^ 
of the other citizens, for insolent actions on the part 
of the vnves have been one frequent cause of the de- 
struction of Tj’rannies In regard to sensual indul- 
gences the tyrant should adopt a contraiy line to that 
which 18 taken in modem times by some tyrants who 
not only begin their indulgences at early da'wn and 
continue them 'without intermission for many days, 
but are actually anxious to let their conduct be seen 
by the citizens generally in order to excite an admira- 
tion of their happiness and fehcity So far from 
acting in this way the tyrant should, if he is ■viise, be 
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modenito in liis icnaual pleagures or should nt least 
BToId publicity for it w not one ^ho is sober or ngi 
lant but one irlio la Intoxicated or asleep that expose* 
himself to contempt and insurrection. And almost 
aH tho acboufl alr^y dcacribwl ho should rorerec. 
Ho should ennch tho city with edifice* and docora 
tiona in tho apint rather of a guardian of tho public 
intercats than of a tyrant Again ho should alraya 
display a conspicuous real in tho scrvico of tlio 
Go^, for people arc leas afnud of nnconatituticmnl 
treatment at the hand* of tlioir rulor, If they regard 
him as religiously minded and attentive In his duties 
to tho Gkida, and arc more likely to abstam from 
conspiracy against him m the belief that bo bos 
the Goda as bia aUiea. Tot ho must not go to 
such lengths in his religious observances as to 
incur the reproach of a ireok superstition- Citfrena 
•who display excellence in any respect he should 
treat with signal honour, eo as to mapire thorn mUi tho 
idea that they ■would never have received higher 
hononrs from tho dtirena, if they bad been indepen 
dent And further while he personally dispenae* 
those honoura, ho should inflict bis pomshments by 
other ogoDcies, such os officers of State and Courts of 
Law It la a precaution aoitable to ovory form of 
Monarchy not to elovate any Individual to a poeitioa 
xif 57So±D£as» bu^ if fOfWBJJnn Js nocfifliaiy to 
elevate aeveral people, as they ■will then keep an eye 
upon each, or if it really is necessary to elevate an 
individual anyhow not to chooee a person of intrepid 
character for such characters are preeminently dis- 
closed to aggreodve action in all the a^ra of life. 
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Similarly, if it is the tyrant's pleasure to remove any- 
body from his position of poMer, he should do so 
gradually instead of stripping him of all his preroga- 
tives at a single stroke Also lie should restrain him- 
self from every form of insolence and from tuo forms 
more partieularly, viz corporal chastisement and in- 
decent conduct This precaution he must especially 
observe iu dealing inth the ambitious spirits. For 
as it IS neglect of their pecuniar}" interests vhich is 
lesented by the avaiicious, so it is such neglect as 
issues ill dishonour ivhich is resented by the ambi- 
tious and respectable of mankind And tlius the 
tyrant should either abstain fiom all deahng vith 
these ambitious spirits or should make it elear that 
his punishments aie inflicted in a paternal spirit 
I’ather than from eontemptuous thoughtlessness, and 
that his addresses are piomptcd by tlie motions of 
love leather than by the mere 'wantonness of pov er , 
and generally he should ledeem tlie appaient humilia- 
tions by moie than eqmvalent honours The authors 
of attempts upon the lives of tyiants are most formid- 
able and demand the strongest measures of defence 
■when they are "willing to sacrifice then o'wn lives 
if only they succeed in the assassination It is ne- 
eessaiy therefore to adopt the gravest piecautions 
agamst persons ■who conceive that an insult is ofiered 
either to themselves personally or to the objects 
of their afiection. For anybody -B^ho is incited by 
passion to a murderous attempt is not iii a mood to 
spare himself, and is therefore foi'middble accord- 
ing to the saying of Heracleitus that “it is a hard 
battle 'With passion, as the passionate buy vengeance 
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^th their Urea. Finally, os States arc composed of 
two elements, riz. the nch and Uio poor, it is desirable 
that both, if possible, should eco In tho autliorit} of 
the tyrant llio basis of their own security, and tlmt 
neither party should bo subject to oppression at tlio 
hands of tho other or, failing this that tho stronger 
partv of tho two whlclicvcr it is should bo mndo tho 
creatures of his authority for if this support is as- 
sured to the existing order of Udngs, the tyrant has 
no need to resort to n gcncml emancipation of slaves 
or disarmament of tho dUzens, as tho accession of 
this one party to the side of tho tyrants power is 
a guarantee of ability to crush all Insurrectionary 
efforts. But it is superfluous to discuss nil these 
measures In detaQ Tlio ol^cct is clear, til that tho 
tyrant in tho eyes of his sul^ccts should wear tho ap- 
pcorauco not of a tyrant but of n Iiouscholdcr or king 
not of a self seeker but of a guardian of tho public 
interests, that ho should aim at nil that Is moderate 
rather than at oil that Is extravagant In his life and 
that, while ho wins tho hearts of Uio upper claaaca by 
affability, he should condllato tlio masses by flattery 
The rcsidt is sure to bo not only that his rule will 
assnmo a higher and moro onviablo form ns tho 
^rabjects instead of being degraded will bo morally 
elevated and ho will not himself bo always on ol^cct 
of hatred or fear, but that it will bo also more per 
monent, and, wo may add, that Ids own moral dispo- 
sition will either bo ahsoiutdy noble and virtnous 
or ai l«ut half rlrtuous and not bad but 

at tJie tcorst only half bod. 

* Still there are no polities whldi have so short a okaj xil 
w A, 20 
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The dura- duratioii as Oligarchy and Tjn*anny Tlie Tj’ranny of 

Tyrannies Ortliagoras and liis descendants at Sicyon, vlneh had 
the longest existence, lasted only a hundred years. 
The explanation of its pennanence is that they treated 
their subjects vith moderation and submitted them- 
selves in many instances to the laws, that the military 
genius of Cleisthenes prevented him from becoming 
an object of contempt and that they von the hearts 
of the commons as much as any demagogues could 
have done by the constant attention vhich they de- 
voted to their interests It is said at least that Cleis- 
theues, ivlicn he was a compehtor for a prhc, bestowed 
a cro'svn upon the judge who had refused him the 
vietory, and there are some authorities who assert 
that the sitting statue in the market is the efBgy of 
the judge vho pronounced this decision. It is said 
too that Pisistratus himself submitted on one occasion 
to appear m answer to a summons beforethe Areopagus 
Next to the Sicyonian Tj ranny the most permanent was 
that of the Cypsehdae at Connth y Inch lasted seventy- 
thi ee years and six months For Cypselus was tyrant 
foi thirtyyears,Peiianderforfoi'tyyeai8and sixmonths' 
and Psammitichus'the son of Gordias for three years. 
The causes of permanence were the same in this case 
as m the last, viz that Cypselus played the pai t of { 
demagogue and never employed a bodyguard during 
the whole period of his mle, while Penandei with the ^ 

1 The substitution of y-r^va^ for rt-rrapa seems to be the most 
satisfactoiy means of making the items tally vath the total given 
above 

2 The MSS authority is in favour of •^ayylrixos as the form of 
the name 
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character of a tyrant had alao the goniuB of a generaL 
The third longest Tyraimy ims that of the Pisiatrati 
dae at Athens, although it did not conbnne rvithout 
mtermiaeion, as Pisistratoa was twice banished during 
hlfl Tyranny and consequently In a penod of three and 
thirty years aras not tyrant for more than seventeen. 

These mth the eighth year* Tyranny of his sons 
make a total of thirty five. The longest Tyranny with 
these exceptions was that of Hieron and Gelon at 
9yiacuse\ although it too did not last a great number 
of years, onty eighteen in aUL For Gelon died after 
sevra years of tyrannical power, Hieron eqjoyed It for 
ten years and Thrasybulos was expelled In the eleventh 
month of his role. The majon^ of Tymnniee have 
not lasted more than a very short thne. 

The causes of destraotion and pr c e or vatioD in con 
stHutlonal polltieB and m htonnrchies have now prao- 
tically been all discussed. 

In the Btpvhltc* the subject of revolutiont is dis- w»timau 
cussed by Socrates, but not satisfactorily For tn Oie 
Jin^ place there Is no particular treatment of the 
revolution madent to his best or primary polity He 
aasigns as a cause the fact that nothing in the world 
is permanent, all things change In a certain cycle, and 
the principle of change is contained in certain figures' 

1 Bead&ig IcpoEowv*. 

* The diicnsrinn ocouples oearlr the whole of the 8th utd Sth 
Booki of the Btpubtie. 

• Htjmblic, TUL p. 548 a Ttie PUtordo number* wm e 

standing pusle of Bchohnhlp, at least is eaHj as Oicero’i time 
{odAU. Tn. IX 6). Some aecomit of the propoeed expbnatioia U 
giren In Prof. Jowetf s Dialofpm tffPlaio^ YoL hl, Introdootion 
to^ pp. 118 — 117 
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vrhose root, which is in the ratio of 4 3, by combi- 
nation with the number 6 produces two harmonies 
0 ?’ proportwhial numbers, i.e when the number of 
the diagram is cubed The theory is that Nature 
from time to time produces bad men who defy all 
educational influences ; and so far perhaps Socrates is 
not far wrong, as there may well be persons whom it 
IS impossible by any educational process to convert 
into viiinous men But the question anses why this 
form of revolution should be peculiar to the best 
pohty of his nomenclature rather than to any other 
pohty and mdeed to anything that comes mto being. 
Secondly, as regards the period of time which accord- 
mg to Socrates works a revolution in aU things, it 
may be asked whether thmgs which did not come mto 
being simultaneously experience a simultaneous revo- 
lution, e g. whether^ a thing is revolutionized with the 
rest, if it came into being only on the day precedmg 
the change. And further why should the revolution 
from the best pohty be ahm/ys, as Socrates says it is, 
to the Lacedaemonian? For aU. pohties are more 
often revolutiomzed into opposite than into closely 
similar polities. 

The same remark wdl apply to the other revolu- 
tions described hy Socrates. The Lacedaemonian^, 
pohty, he says, is revolutionized to Oligarchy, Oh- 
garchy to Democracy and Democracy to Tyianny 
But it may be objected that revolutions occur equaUy 
in the reverse order, e g.from Democracy to Ohgarchy 
and m fact more frequently to Oligarchy than to 
Monarchy. 


^ Heading dp’ Spa perajSdXXet , 
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Another pomt is that Socratee does not stale 
•whether Tyranny •will be hable to rerolution or, if tt 
IS nob ^hat Is the cause of its exemption and, \f xtxs, 
what sort of polity will sacoeed It. The cause of the 
omission is that ho •would have had a difficulty in 
settling the question. No precise detenninatlcm of it 
is pomble, whereas hia theory reqmreB that Tyranny 
should be revolutiouised to the pnmary or best polity, 
if there is to be contmuity and a complete cycle of 
rwoiuitons. The truth however is that one Tyranny 
may give place to another, os the Ttyrunny of Myron 
at fiicyon to that of Oleisthenee, or to Oligarchy, hke 
the Tyranny of Antdeon at Chalcis, or to Democracy, 
like Ihe Tyranny of the Gelonlon ffijuily at Syracuse, 
or to Anstooracy, like the Tyranny of Obaiilaiis at 
Lacedaemon or the OarthaginW. 

There are also revolntionB from (Oligarchy to 
Ttyranny as in the great mr^onty of the andent Oh 
garchles of SicUy, ■where the Tyranny of Panaetius 
at Leontini, that of Oleander at Gela and that of 
AuftyilniiH at Rh^om were all the outcomee of 01b 
garchiee, and the some has been the case in many 
other Statee. 

It is a strange idea' too qf Socrates that the cause 
of revolution to an Oligarchy is simply the love of 
money and the habit of conunerce existing in the 
official body rather than a feeling on tho part of the 
class which epjoyB a great supenority of property 
that there is an uyustice in allowing people who 
possess nothing to exercise equal political rights 


RfpuUte^ no. pp. fioO tqq. 
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vith the possessors of wealth. We may add that 
there are many Oligarchies in which lucrative busi- 
ness is not allowed the governing class but is 
prohibited by special laws and that in Carthage* the 
citizens engage in business pursuits and liave never 
yet passed through a revolution. 

Again, it IS a strange remark^ of Soo ates that an 
oligarchical State contains in itself two States, one of 
the rich and another of the poor. "Wliy is this more 
true of an Oligarchy® than of the Lacedaemonian or 
any other State, wliere there is not an equality of 
property or a similarity of virtue among all the citizens? 

It may be added that without the impoverishment 
of any citizen it still happens that polities are revo- 
lutionized from Oligarchy to Democracy, if there is an 
increase in the number of the poor, or from Demo- 
cracy to Ohgarcliy, if the rich are stronger than the 
poor and are on the watch for opportunities, which 
the poor disregard. 

Again, although there are various causes of revolu- 
tions in Obgarchies, Socrates mentions only one*, viz 
the impovenshment of the citizens by profligacy 'and 
usurious interest, as though they were all or nearly 
all originally rich. This is not however a true state- 
ment of the case The truth is that, if it is some of 
the leading citizens who have wasted their properties, 
they introduce innovations, but, if it is others, no 
senous consequence ensues. JSTor, if there is any seri- 

^ Omitting SijfiOKpaTovnivj) 

^ Itepiibhc, vni p 651 d 
R eading aunj 
* Repubhc, vul, 655 n 
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OHS consequence, does the revolution take the form of 
a Democnwy rether than of any other polity 

Again, if there are persons ^ho are excluded from 
the honoura of State or sul^ected to oppresrion or 
msolt, tiiey become the auU^ore of seditiouB and poll 
tical roTolutionH. They may do so, even if they have 
not squandered then* property, simply for the rake of 
attaining the prtvflege of acting as they choose — a 
result -which in the view of Socrates' ts dne to a spirit 
of excessive liberty 

Lastly, it maj/ ht objected thaty although there are 
vanoua forma of Obgarchy and Democracy, Socrates 
in describing the revelations of each speaks as though 
there were but one. 


1 Th« reCeroDce k sppuiSDUy to RtpiUtt, tul pp. 5S3 sqq. 
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